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THE TRAMP 


Slack slouch, flat feet — 

An etisy pace and tireless , 
Swinging on for ever 

Wliere the long roads run , 
Lean-thighed, hard-thewed — 
Without a bed and fireless , 
Tanned and weather-tawny 
As the heather by the sun 

Dvtdi bed, best qwvlt — 

And all the stars on high for him , 
Snonng in the thicket 
Wliere the damp diaughts chill , 
Friend-shy, heart-whole — 

No need for one to sigh for him , 
Wedded to the highway, 

Keepmg house upon the luU 

Left ! Right ! Left ! Right i — 

No moss will ever chng to him , 
Ploddmg round the planet, 

One of Cam’s scarred kmd , 
Highroads, byroads — 

The years will only brmg to him 
A tale of weary travel 
To an end he’ll never find 
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IN WALES AND ENGLAND 


LAP THE FIRST 

TOWARDS WALES THE MALVERNS TO ROSS 
AND WHITCHURCH 


On Worcestershire Beacon — Wild Wales I — ^The Hasher — ^Every- 
tramp — Sons of the Toby — The Mark of Cain — ^Night voices 
— ^Ross-on-Wye — ^The mantle of St Martm — “Get out!” — 
Ha\ang m}’’ goose cooked — A conch incomparable 


One evening in summer I found myself standmg on 
Worcestershire Beacon wondermg where on the map 
I could go to next 

The Beacon, the highest point of the Malvern 
HiUs, commands one of the feest panoramic views 
to be seen an3nvhere To the far horizon, eastward, 
northward, and southward, stretch the broad and 
storied acres of half the shires of Merrie England 
Cloud-capped towers, gorgeous palaces, solemn 
temples, you overlook them all It is a prospect 
in a miUion Sylvan, pastoral, bountiful, flowmg 
ivith milk and honey, the limitless champaign smiles 
under its happy skies, challengmg the wanderer 
At all events it challenged me 
From London, away back, I had beat my mendi- 
cant way through Berkshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
North Devon, and Cornwall, to as far west and 
south as the sea would let me, to Land’s End 
Then back again, holding easting down, I had 
padded the hoof along the sunny Channel coast 
through South Devon, Dorset, and Hampshire, to 
Southampton town Then, road-hungry as ever, up 
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TRAMP-ROYAL ON THE TOBY 

north I had struck through Wiltshire and Somerset 
again, light on and up and round through Gloucester- 
shire and Worcestershire, to the place I was at now 
And, as I say, I wondered where on the map I could 
go to next 

But if the prospect eastward from the Beacon 
challenged me to stay, that to the westward chal- 
lenged me onward For while far below bloomed 
the pleasant orchardland of Hereford with its 
wooded knolls, moated granges, classic streams, far 
beyond rose the stormy hills of Wales, crest piling 
above crest in the sunset sky, with the Black Moun- 
tains of Brecloiock gloommg terrifically under mist 
and the lone summit of Pen-y-gader blackly defined 
agamst the forges of the west 

Wild Wales ' Wliat a country to tramp through ' 
What a paradise to wander in ! Yes, but my 
pockets were empty, my feet were almost bootless, 
not to say travel-weary, and the thought of all that 
I must endure once I ventured within rough roads, 
hungry roads, rainy roads , wild beds, bush beds, 
freezing beds, and the horrible and inevitable dis- 
comfort of the flesh inseparable from tramp life, 
all this made me pause long and ponder deeply 
before steppmg westward 

But in the end the spirit prevailed over the puling 
flesh, and in the green-and-gold dusk of the twilight 
I began the steep descent of the divide in a south- 
westerly slant and shortly came out on the road that 
winds down through the Welsh Marches of Here- 
fordshire and Monmouthshire to Wales itself 
It was growing late, though, and the burden of 
my mileage for that day pressed heavily upon me, 
making my feet drag So, when a snug-lookmg 
haystack loomed up presently by the wayside, I 
made short work of wrigglmg out for myself a 
draught-proof burrow in its lee foot 
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THE HASHER 


Axtd no sooner was I built cosity into the wall of 
the stack than I heard the rhythmic plod of a walker 
tolling up the road towards me Immediately I was 
up on an elbow plajnng Peeping Tom It might be a 
flunkey from yonder manor coming with his lord's 
compliments to place at my disposal the four-poster 
m the red room where spooks did nightwork Or it 
might be the farmer coming to wallop the puff out 
of me 

Luckily It was neither of these It was, of all 
persons in the world I expected to see then, nobody 
but the Hasher himself ' I could hardly credit my 
eyes But his mbs it undoubtedly was, walkmg as 
usual on his knees , the same odd half-of-a-man 
whom I had last clapped eyes on years ago in a 
mumpers’ howff on the Scottish coast near St Abbs 
Yes, in Auld Janet's Rest for Weary Travellers it 
was that I had last seen the Hasher, sittmg on a 
settle between a Leeds clockmender and a tinker 
harridan eating liis supper of syboes and cow-heel 
And lo ' here he was m the Welsh Marches ploddmg 
along as usual on his knees 

For the Hasher is legless A quarry explosion 
necessitated both his legs being amputated above 
the knee That is why he is called the Hasher 
IVhen you meet him stumping along on the great 
leathern pads that serve him as boots you get the 
impression that he is hashing, or hurrying, at a 
great rate But the Hasher only appears to be 
hashing His disablement makes walking possible 
only at the expense of a monstrous amount of 
muscular energy Although both arms and thighs 
work as though he were doing a mile a minute, yet 
his pace is such that a snail could make rings round 
Iiim If anybody can be said to make haste slowly, 
tliat body is the Hasher 

I was about to hail him, but changed my mmd 
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Ten to one he would want to pal up with me on the 
morrow, and as I loiew it would break my heart to 
have to suit my pace to his, I sang dumb I lay 
eyemg him from my coign of vantage and let him 
stump his way past unchallenged Then, still won- 
dermg how many years it had taken him to wm 
this far, and conjecturing how many yards he could 
travel in a fortnight, I composed myself for sleep, 
hstenmg to the night wmd and cursmg softly at the 
ticklmg hay mites 

Me ^ I am Everytramp Consider me how I 
grow Except when the workhouse gets me, I toil 
not, neither do I spm, and yet I say unto you that 
Solomon, stripped of all his glory, was just the same 
as one of me 

And you know me well When you pass me on 
the road a strange curiosity prompts you to turn 
round and look back at me For, say what you 
will, I am a fascinating creature I compel your 
scrutmy And in spite of my clobber — or maybe 
because of it — ^my weather-bitten entity draws all 
your glances As the needle to the magnet, so you 
to me 

But, being somewhat afraid and wholly unsure of 
me, it IS seldom, if ever, you accost me I might 
tap you for somethmg For at the same time as I 
attract I also repel In fact I attract because I 
repel And so you find yourself looking back up 
the road at me, and wondering whither ? — ^whence ? 
— ^why ^ 

Is it my daisies that draw your gaze ^ Or my sun- 
green cadie ^ Or my peter ^ Or my drum ^ Or is 
it my gait you admire, with the rhythm m it ? Or 
is it me, just me, and aU I stand for, that appeals so 
strangely to your fancy ? 

You really can’t say Anyway, you'd give a 
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SONS OF THE TOBY 


deuce of a lot to fare over the hill with me — ^now, 
wouldn’t you ^ Isn't there do^vn and away below, 
in the very nethermost crypt of your bemg, an 
invisible cord that has momentarily made Siamese 
Twms of us ? Of course there is ' Only, as I say, 
you are somewhat afraid and wholly unsure of me 
You don’t Icnow what kind of pal I might make 
And then you’ve your job, you know, and also, 
and besides, and moreover — ^and so you contmue to 
excuse yourself until a bend m the road takes you 
out of the picture 

But for me and my like the road beckons and 
beckons And on I go, fusionless as a docken, for- 
ever blessmg and abusing this mother of mme 
Mother ? you ask Yea, mother, indeed The road 
is our mother most benign, and we are her sons who 
travel thereon Sons of the Toby 

And royally well does she, our mother, cater for 
us We find everything on the road Every want, 
every need, every desire, we find it on the road 
We have only to tramp, and keep on trampmg, and 
we positively know that, sooner or later, whatsoever 
we desire, be it what it \vill, we’ll find it on the road 
It may be this, it may be that It may be tommy, 
it may be clobber, it may be only the makmgs of a 
fag — ^it matters not what it is — ^we know we’ll find 
it on the road Aye, and this we also know that 
if we walk long enough and far enough, God help us, 
we’ll find an open coffin on the road 

To you I may appear a lonely figure But em- 
phatically I assure you that I am not at aU lonely, 
except, perhaps, when my route obhges me to run 
the gauntlet of a city’s streets, or m the twilight at 
a day’s end 

For on the crowded pavements, in the midst of 
the hurneis, my own un-hurry makes me feel like 
a rock among lapids , then I feel as conspicuously 
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lonely as a genius among men And similarly in the 
gathering twilight of some strange countryside, when 
man and beast and bird and stream and tree are all 
quietened down for the dark hours, again do I feel 
loneliness flood m upon me on a drowning tide , 
then I feel the Mark of Cam branding my forehead 
But only until night comes For I am one with the 
dark, with the prowlers of the wild, with the grey- 
beard cloud-wrack scudding across the moon 

With twilight gone and the moon swinging up 
behind the ruffmans I come back and into my own 
again Then, stumbling and crackhng my way 
through wait-a-bit bushes, I gather my deadwood 
Then, m the midst of a clearing, I light my fire 
Then, taking my drum from my peter I dip it in a 
pool where the stars are swaying, and set it on the 
blaze Then, I drum-up 

I am happy now I am at home I cuddle my 
knees to my chin and laugh like a looney into the 
fire Kings may be blessed but I am glorious I 
crow with delight, with sheer animal delight And 
I sip my brew and munch my tommy while the 
cones go pop in the fire’s red heart 

I am lonely no more, but sit at meat wth a glut 
of company Orion yonder, balancmg on a leg, and 
the Twins, and the famihar Bear, and the moon 
dimming their splendour — is not this company 
enough for a silly poor man ? 

There’s the traffic of the \nld, too the incessant 
thoroughfarmg of relentless assassms, the pistol-like 
cracking of trodden dead stuff, the mad death-and- 
life scurrying through forest runways, the scream of 
the hunted — ^then silence 

Moreover there is always the road, whose pro- 
pinquity itself IS company enough It has night 
voices as well as day voices The night wmd sighing 
among the wires overhead attains at times to croon- 
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NIGHT VOICES 


mg melody And the reckless ' all out ' home- 
ruslimg of belated motor-cars, with momentary 
blaze of blinding hght , the far-away throbbing of 
motor-cycles , the hurried heel-and-toe tapping of 
pedestrians waUang along the exact middle of the 
road, smgmg songs to keep fear off , the ghostly 
drifting past of unbodied voices which the experi- 
enced listener loiows to belong to cyclists , all 
these are the Toby’s night voices, and they lull us, 
the Sons of the Toby, to most happy slumber 

Or else it may be that the spike has got me — ^the 
comfortable, companionable, considerate spike I 
ring a big brass bell by a little green door, and the 
^ramp-major opens and ushers me in I am booked, 
searched, and bathed beyond recognition In an 
irritating hau-shirt I am loosed on the dormitory 
with blankets, rooti, and skdly-go-lee And I meet 
my chmas There’s the Talking Fish with his kip 
beside the radiator — ^knovntng dog ' And Drunken 
Tom And Truthy Cocksedge And Curley the 
Darkey Yes, but the Queer Fella’s missmg, is it 
Dartmoor this time ^ And the Scotties are in the 
majority, as usual For it is ever thus , the Jocks 
predominate and lead the cross-talk tramps-royal 
aUi 

So you see I am seldom lonely And aU I ask is 
a clean hearth, like this, and the rigour of the game 

Next morning broke ideal The sun shone bright, 
a gentle breeze breathed fitfuUy down the valley, 
and I was up and away along the solitary road ere 
the dew had dried upon the meadow grass 

The cottage chimneys were only beginning to 
send up their tail spirals of breakfast woodsmoke 
when I strode ravenously into the village of Ledbury 
and started a door-to-door canvass for provender 
But, though the people were in, my luck was out, 
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and all the alms I received was the tom-off top of a 
loaf and a dry rind of cheese Still, these tasted 
]ust as good as bacon and eggs, while the liquid 
crystal I sucked up from a brooklet further on made 
coffee seem like mud in comparison 

The road between Ledbury and the celebrated 
tourist centre of Ross-on-Wye proved monotonous 
in the extreme, and I was immeasurably bucked when 
in the late afternoon I arrived in the latter pleasantly 
situated town in time to make hay while the tea-hour 
fires burned 

Thereafter, full-stomached and care-free, having 
knocked at back doors with gratifying success, I 
stallced about the place examining the picturesque 
old Market Hall and admiring the exquisite views to 
be seen — in the wmdows of the picture postcard 
sellers For the Valley of the Wye being a world- 
famous beauty spot, pictorial remmders of the fact 
hit the eye of the beholder at every turn 

I didn't loiter long in Ross, though Tramp-like, 
once I had sampled the flesh-pots I was as anxious 
to qmt as I had been to arrive So I lost no time 
in hitting the road, which hereabouts parallels the 
Wye preparatory to rismg into the heart of the green 
hills around Symond’s Yat 

Before reachmg the rise, however, I found lying 
on the crown of the road what appeared to be a 
cloak of some kmd 

“ Good > ” says I, “St Martin obviously has 
passed this way, and seeing me coming along has 
left behind half his mantle " Then as I picked it 
up and saw its real nature, I added, “ And he must 
have Imown it is Wales I'm making for It's not 
merely a cloak , it's a waterproof ' " And, wisely 
taking the hmt, I appropriated that waterproof, which 
would make a good ground-sheet, and continued my 
way rejoicing 
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"get out I ” 


What with admiring the scenery and lying on 
green banlrs smoking and restmg, it was actually 
twdight when I came to the little village of Whit- 
church that nestles at the foot of those hills I men- 
tioned Wiereupon, deciding to sleep there that 
night and postpone the climb till morning, I left the 
road and made a bee-lme for a haystack that stood 
m the shelter of some tall trees near the river 

But the beggar-lovmg St Martin must have been 
guiding my weary feet, for hardly had I begun to 
dig myself out the usual nest in the foot of the 
stack when my roving eye fell on something in- 
finitely better in the dormitory line 

This was nothing more nor less than a derelict 
motor omnibus standing silent and still at the back 
of the stack 

The engme was gone, 'tis true, as were most of 
the fittmgs, but the overhead cover was intact, the 
two mside seats still retained their cushions, and, by 
the hundred holy hip-baths of Hahcamassus, the 
thing was tenantless • 

But although I took instant possession I didn’t 
leel too easy There was a disquietmg tidmess 
about the place Also, under one of the seats I 
found some dog biscuits and ivire snares I didn’t 
like that So, instead of undressing and gomg to 
sleep, I lay down m my clothes with only my boots 
off — ^waitmg 

Nor had I long to wait Suddenly I heard foot- 
steps outside, and before I could move I was con- 
fronted by a couple of greyhounds and a wild old 
poacher-looking man 

" Get out > ’’ the old bloke rapped " Get right 
out of here i ’’ 

"But there’s room for both of us, chum,’’ I 
replied, amused at his utter lack of human charity 
" Besides, I was here first Make yourself at home ’’ 
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" Home I " he howls “ This is my home ! This 
’bus belongs to me, and you’re getting out of it * ” 

" I don't believe it belongs to you,” says I, “ and 
I’m not getting out I’m staying here till morning ” 
“ Are you l ” he cries, brandishing his cudgel 
“ We’ll soon see about that Wait l ” And away 
he goes for reinforcements 
At that I got up ruefuUy from my cushions and 
began drawing on my boots I felt I should have to 
get out For although I knew it wouldn’t be a 
policeman the poacher would return with — a man 
doesn’t evoke the aid of John Law wth a couple of 
poached pussies m his tail — still I sensed that who- 
ever it was he had gone to fetch would prove capable 
of cooking my goose for me 
I was right, too I had finished tying my boots 
and was sitting munching some of the dog biscuits 
when the sound of voices and approaching footsteps 
broke the night’s stillness, and into the ’bus climbed 
the old poacher and another man whose annoyed 
face spoke eloquently of rudely interrupted sleep 
" Look here,” the latter begins, coming mstantly 
to the point, ” this ’bus belongs to me, and if you 
don’t get out m double quick time, by heaven, we’ll 
jolly well carry you out i ” 

” Oh, be easy,” says I, getting up , for the man 
certainly looked capable of owning a ’bus, ” I’ve 
decided not to sleep here There’s too much loqua- 
city in the air Besides,” turning to the poacher, 
” I’m very particular whom I sleep beside ” 

“You cheeky young hound i ” he cries, using a 
word less legitimate than ‘ hound,’ and instead of 
‘ cheeky ’ employing an adjective that once upon a 
time shocked delighted audiences I mean the 
Shavian adjective 

“ You cheeky old hound ! ” cries I, doing likewise, 
believing to be sauce for the goose what was salad 
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A COUCH INCOMPARABLE 

dressing for the gosling And so they carried 

me out unanimously 

But for another hour thereafter, until midnight, I 
reclined on the grassy verge of the road, smokmg 
the longest cigarettes I could manufacture Which 
was for devilment For the two Good Samaritans 
stood by all the time, fummg, and waiting until the 
homeless tramp should take himself off before they 
departed each to his cosy bed 

However, to make a short story longer, my 
tobacco finally gave out, and, with the cold- 
betokening sneezes of the terrible twms makmg 
music in my ears, I rose from the glass and hit the 
high road for the hills 

Up and away from these boorish dwellers of the 
plains I climbed, up and up until I fancied I should 
have to crawl on all fours to avoid collidmg wth the 
stars , up and up until the lights of the village 
twinkled far away down like the lanterns of Lilliput , 
up and up until I imagined a hop, skip, and jump 
was aU that separated me from the Great Wiite 
Highway of the heavens , up and up until the earth 
itself dwndled to but soil on my boot-soles and I 
buUced and jutted like a colossus into the vast of 
space 

Wdien I had climbed as high as I could I lay down 
on my back on the hilltops and gazed, daring and 
feai fully, into the midnight sky It was hair- 
raising It made me feel like the last lone human at 
the Crack o’ Doom waitmg demented for the moving 
of the Will And feeling thus I fell asleep on my 
couch incomparable 

Hills for a pillow, stars for bedmates, / should 
envy a poacher kipping in a ’bus i 
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LAP THE SECOND 


INTO SOUTH WALES MONMOUTH TO 
CAERLEON AND CARDIFF 

Monmouth — ^A mouthful of leg — Caerleon-upon-Usk — ^The 
Ancient Manner — ^Newport, Mon — On Wentloog Level — 
A Somerset memory — ^The domain of E'vmoor — ^A narrow 
escape — Rain — In Cardiff — Somethmg more grand 

Night passed and another day dawned, calm and 
beautiful Viewed from my lofty eyrie among the 
green hills of the Wye the sunrise was a sight to fare 
far for It made me forget for an hour that I was 
only a penniless tramp with my breakfast still to 
beg 

My road that morning, after I descended from the 
heights, led do\vn through rather a tame sort of 
countryside to the historic town of Monmouth 
Here I breakfasted on kmd hearts and keen cheese, 
laid in rations for the road, and loitered a while on 
the Monnow Bridge to contemplate the tourists 
contemplating the old fortified gateway which, their 
guide-books informed them, makes the bridge an 
object of especial interest Then I took the road 
and was lucky to get a lift in a motor-car into the 
sleepy little village of Usk that stands on the pleasant 
river of that name 

But as Usk had nothing to offer me in the eleemosy- 
nary way I shook its insufferable dust from off my 
daisies and mooned sulkily along the highway the 
rest of that obnoxious afternoon until twilight turned 
low the daylight and showed me to an exasperatmg 
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A MOUTHFUL OF LEG 


bed in a stack-foot where beasts had been And 
there I lay do\vn for an all-night curse at things 
Next morning I qmt the stack betimes, and have 
not limped far along the mam drag whep a beggable- 
looking farmhouse swims into my ken So up I go 
and mooch around the farm buildmgs, looking, if a 
suspicious yokel had asked me, for the farmer 
But, as the hens all seem to have laid their quota 
of eggs behmd lock and key, I acloiowledge defeat, 
register chagrm, and sidle up the path to the back 
door 

I’m just m tlie act of putting foot on the stoop, 
though, when out from its kennel sprmgs a slavering 
watchdog and freezes like winky on to my ankle 
I let out a yell, clout the brute over the head good 
and hard, and heave it oil with a kick Whereupon 
the fanner appears, and, when he has had a dekko 
at the mess his dog has made of my leg. I’ll be flum- 
moxed if the clodpole doesn’t laugh 
At that I curse him and his hound till he becomes 
apoplectic and the laugh is on the other side of his 
face, so he has me run off the farm, bleedmg leg and 
all, by a couple of hefty farmhands in mucky boots 
When I came to examine the ankle I found that 
the dog had sunk his fangs in the same spot where 
I had been bitten not long previously, down Corn- 
wall way, and one mmute longer imtil its teeth had 
met and the brute would have had a mouthful of 
leg 

You will scarcely believe it, but I assure you that 
this training of dogs by human bemgs to attack 
and drag do^vn at sight other human bemgs is an 
enormity commonly practised and mvariably to be 
met with wherever roads run and tramps travel 
On the other hand, I am not aware of any one case 
on record where a dog has been Imown to train a 
human being to attack other dogs at sight Even m 
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the most mongrel of canine circles, I am informed, 
that sort of thing just simply isn’t done 
After examining my bleeding ankle and havmg 
nothing in my pockets in tlie first-aid line, I burned 
the breeze as fast as my leg would let me and at 
Iasi came into the little town that has a poem tliree 
words long for a name Caerleon-upon-Usk 
But alas ! my fiame of mind was such that for the 
time being I didn't care a footer for how romantic 
the name sounded or liow full of fabulous and his- 
toric ghosts the place was What the deuce had a 
dog-bitten, flea-bitten tramp to do with Arthurian 
knight-errantry or the legions of Old Rome ^ 

So instead of dreaming myself into a violent state 
of coma I limp along through Caerleon-upon-Usk on 
the look-out for a house with lodme in it And I 
soon find it a little brown house, an old brown 
house, under an apple tree, wth its owner leaning 
on the little green gate obviously yearmng to in- 
sinuate yams into somebody 

Yarns is the word ' In the batting of an eye I 
have him sized up and knocked down as an Ancient 
Mariner Here’s my meat, thmks I, and go fonvard 
to the feast 

" Mate,” I say, ” I’m an A B out of a berth I 
signed off in Liverpool but got canned up, and some 
blushing dagoes half-inched my dough and snaffled 
my sea-book At present I'm steering a course for 
Cardiff m the hopes of skinnmg out in some kind 

man’s hooker I ” 

“ Your leg’s bleeding, do you know ? ” 

“Yes A dog bent himself on to it a mile back 
when I was soundmg a farmer for a job ” 

“ It looks bad, mate,” returns the Ancient Marmer 
” Will you let me see what I can do ^ Come in ” 
Thereupon he ushered me into his little brown 
house, where, he said, he had lived alone and done 
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NEWPORT, MON 


for himself ever smce swallowing the anchor Every- 
thing was coiled up and flemished down, shipshape 
and Bristol fashion Space-saving gadgets of most 
ingenious construction testified as to his former 
sphere in life He had a first-aid kit, too, and soon 
fixed my ankle for me Then he produced the land- 
lubber’s equivalent of ship’s biscuit and salt horse, 
and got a lot of unnecessary yams off his chest 
while I wired into the pemmican 
For a couple of hours he entertained me, then I 
tore myself away, and, with his good wishes still 
rmging in my ears and the nip of his lodme still 
lingermg m my ankle, and hitting the Newport 
road, I left the City of the Legions — ^really a non- 
descript townlet — in far better case than when I 
entered it I had received succour under false 
pretences, true enough, but that was part of the 
game No harm, but good, had resulted I had 
merely followed the sound advice that the minister 
of Essendean once gave to David Balfour when he 
said, “ Be soople, Davie, in things immaterial ” 

Putting my best foot forward for Nev'port I wasn’t 
long in getting there About three or four miles is 
all that separates these two places which are so far 
apart m every other respect Because Newport, 
shrieking of to-day, is the antithesis of Caerleon, 
that whispers of yesterday It is ]ust a big coaly 
and irony town, with docks attached And so, 
except that I spent a couple of hours devouring 
multifarious literature m its free library, and a couple 
of mmutes devourmg the little its harassed house- 
wives could afford me m its free park, I can only 
say that I stayed in Newport, Mon , just long enough 
to find my way out 

On the grimy banks of the Ebbw river outside the 
town I hazarded a wash and shave But as my 
safety razor blade was now about five months 
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blunt, and as I possessed neither soap nor brush 
and had only cold dirty river water for the barber 
business, you can imagine what torture I under- 
went trj’^mg to shave off the stiff stubble of chin 
fungus reflected in my square inch of fly-blown 
looking-glass 

Aftenvards, feeling a new man, I climbed on to 
the road, and, like the prmce m the fairy tale, 
contmued my route But, also like the prmce, I 
soon came to cross-roads and had to decide which 
to follow Both went to Cardiff, some twelve miles 
away , one, the main road, striking across country, 
and the other, a country lane, meandering along the 
Severn This latter I chose, and ere long found I 
had chosen well 

The particular stretch of the South Wales coast I 
was now passmg over — Wentloog Level — ^has a 
character all its o^vn, and is as un-Welsh as can be 
Consisting of broad alluvial marsh flats, defended 
from the inroads of the sea by an earthen bank of 
great antiquity built along the shore, it is more 
like a bit of East Anglian fenland than Wild Wales 

On Wentloog Level the fields are nearly all un- 
fenced, either by hedge or hurdle Instead, separ- 
ating one field from another, are wide ditches or 
creeks full of still water bright green with scum 
And this lack of fences, together wth the windmg 
nature of the road, endows the countryside with an 
aspect pleasant and open as any wanderer could 
wish 

As I approached the seashore I became aware of 
music and voices raised m singmg, and happy 
laughter Not only that, but the road traffic, which 
seemed to be heading all the one wa}?" towards the 
sea, grew so dense that I had to hug the wayside 
verges to let the unending stream of push-bikes, 
motor-cycles, and cars go past The people, too, 
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were loaded down mth picnic impedimenta and 
tricked out m their summer Saturday afternoon 
best, so that I wondered where I was commg to 
I hadn’t to wonder long, though For arriving 
soon at a farm which appeared to be called Tyn-y- 
PwU I found a lot of cars parked and people stream- 
ing out on to a grassy level by the sea where were 
shelters, refreshment booths, picnic parties, and a 
swimming-pool thronged ivith mixed bathers 
So there in the bnght sunshme, amidst that happy 
crew, I lay all the glorious afternoon forgetful of 
my tramphood I lolled on the turf and gazed far 
out across the Severn to the opposite coasts of 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, and North Devon In 
fancy I roamed once more upon yonder distant hills 
the green Cotswolds, far back of Bnstol , the breezy 
Mendips, behind Weston-super-Mare , the heathy 
Quantocks further west, and gusty Exmoor on the 
horizon's rim 

j 

In fancy I saw myself on a beautiful summer 
evening about the time of sunset laboriously climb- 
ing the celebrated Hill of Porlock on the coast of 
Somerset A terrifically steep hill it is, all motor- 
worn and rocky, and sound legs and lungs are 
essential for its conquest And here I met a tramp, 
a fellow-countryman, who had walked that day 
from Ilfracombe, a matter of some thirty-four miles, 
and who was full of dark warnings of what awaited 
me over the hill 

“ For heaven’s sake, man,” said he, as we sat 
doivn for a smoke, ” don’t go any further to-night 
Between here and Lynmouth there’s no shelter 
whatever Exmoor lies up there And do you 
know what that’s like ? Man, it’s hke the Moor of 
Rannoch hoisted up on Lochaber ' ” 

Now, although, I never let myself be influenced 
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by another tramp's account of the country he has 
passed tliiough, still, on this occasion, if only for 
company’s sake, I decided to create a precedent and 
go no fiirtlicr that night 

" Look here/' continued my mate, " if you stay 
here and get a fire going, I'll beat it down into 
Pollock and bum some tommy What do you 
say ^ ” 

I agreed, albeit somewhat dubiously " But you’ll 
come back, won’t jou, chum ’ ” I asked 

“ Oh, I’ll come back all right > " he promised, and 
swung a\\ ay down the hiU 

But come back he never did And I don’t blame 
him For he had alrcad}* done thirty-four miles 
that day, and it was too much to expect him to 
climb down such a whale of a hill as that of Porlock, 
knock at the village doors for provender, then climb 
back up again to go halves with a perfect stranger 
Anyhow I lighted a fire — one of the biggest and 
brightest fires I’ve ever lighted — and sat by it 
waiting in the darkness 

My situation was romantic in the extreme For 
heie was I a thousand feet up a sheer hillside, sitting 
by a camp-fire under the stars And while away 
bclow% betw'een tw o great bhifts of land, lajr Porlock 
and its bay, far across the Severn could be seen the 
stonny coast of Wales, and one wild sea-light twink- 
ling for mariners 

Also, behind me loomed the vast desolation of the 
Forest of Exmoor, of wdiich the parish of Oare is 
the scene of the sweetest love-storj^ ever told And 
as I gazed up and into that charmed but bleak 
domain I w'as forcibly remmded in turn of girt Jan 
Ridd and the savage Doones of Bagworthy, and of 
the exploits of rollicking Tom Faggus, the highway- 
man, and his straw^berr}^ mare, and of Lady Loma 
herself j most lovely and most lovable of heromes 
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Next morning, however, after a night m which 
my sleep was absolutely ruined by the antics of 
two ^vlld-maned horses whom the light of ray lire 
had lured down from tlie wnstes, I set out foi Ljn- 
mouth along the ridge of Exmoor It was lilce 
walkmg on the world’s high roof-tree For here- 
abouts the road rides dizzily along a crest of land 
nearly 2000 feet high, havmg the sea on one side, 
far awny down, and tire moors on the other, fallen 
away south But these latter were invisible in the 
soalang mist that etemali}^ drifted across the upland 
wilderness And there I walked, and walked, and 
contmued wallcing for weary rain-sodden miles, 
until, footsore and heartsore, I was become a vent- 
able burden to myself Then a man on horseback 
rode out of the mist, looming gigantic, and presently 
I wns dropping down the tremendous declivity of 
Countisbury Hdl into L5nmouth by the sea. 

The golden afternoon wore its slow length away 
until the merrymakers began to depart and until 
the hunger call made itself manifest to the tramp 
who had sat amongst them like the skeleton at the 
feast Up I rose therefore, and, reluctantly turning 
my back upon Tyn-y-Pw'U and its happy shores, 
slunk furtively forth on the grub-trail 

I was successful, howevei A huge wedge of apple 
pie and a tumberful of new milk rewarded my peg- 
leggmg These I disposed of, and, twilight having 
by then descended over the eerie flats, I made tracks 
for a sort of byre erection beside the road — and called 
It a day 

There was a bit of hayloft up under the rafters, 
so there I climbed and was soon bedded down in 
one of the cosiest skyppers it has been my lot to 
have dossed in But as I am lying on my back 
rolling the usual cigarette preparatory to pounding 
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my ear, the heavy silence is abruptly rent by the 
door being bashed open by a big boot, whereupon 
in walks a policeman with a farmmg-lookmg bloke 
in tow 

" But I tell you I saw him > the cop is assuring 
the yokel " He jumped the ditch and came in 
here I saw him > A regular tramp he was, too ” 

" WeU, you can see for yourself, George," replied 
the other, indicatmg the emptmess of the b5u:e with 
a sweep of his arm “ And that hayloft up there, it 
wouldn't bear the weight of a rat Look l " And, 
while my eyes bulge out m my head like snooker 
balls, with apprehension, he pokes at the boards 
beneath me until two of them fall with a rotten 
clatter to the floor 

That seems to satisfy the suspicious George, for 
he departs with his pal and leaves me to get my 
breath back as best I can But hardly have they 
gone when, without a moment’s warning, the whole 
of the rotten houdjacapivy gives way beneath me, 
and together we crash down i 

After rearranging the bed I lighted up and lay 
smokmg in the darkness It was as silent as the 
grave From afar off, across the marshes, the 
presence of the sea made itself palpable From 
afar off, but away behind, I seemed to sense the 
wild high hinterland of Glamorgan with its great 
system of coal-mming valleys and its swart town- 
ships And when I fell asleep it was to dream of 
black mountains with red-glowing hearts, wherem 
swarmed m3Uiads of night-toilmg gnomes 

During the early hours of the following morning 
the ram beat a devil’s own tattoo on the byre roof 
But I was safe , try it ever so hard it couldn’t get 
at me And I scoffed and jeered at it until in 
demoniacal despair it battered itself to death in a 
last terrific burst of torrential downpour 
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As the day was Sunday I lay well on into the 
forenoon before resuming my way At last, however, 
I rose and took the road m a glorious morning of 
blue and gold with all the green earth refreshed and 
rejuvenated from its recent bath 
Just outside of Cardiff I met an Irishman, likewise 
on the Toby, who told me he had woke up that 
morning to find himself sleepmg off his liquor m an 
open field under the pouring ram He looked it, 
too Also he showed me a terrible wound m his 
leg, about six inches long, which he alleged had 
been given him a week ago by a wolfhound away up 
in the Valleys Then he tapped me for the makmgs 
That Sunday m Cardiff was one of my lucky days 
I could do nothmg wrong The first household I 
visited on mumper’s busmess rustled me up a proper 
Sunday morning breakfast, besides donatmg me a 
bob Then at dmner-time I was mvited m by 
another household and feasted on the best, in the 
dming-room, as a guest of the family, given a fistful 
of fags and one-and-a-bender, and ivished God- 
speed 

I don’t know whether my luck had anything to do 
with it, but I must say that I found Cardiff a won- 
derfully pleasing city I stayed in it aU Sunday 
and Monday — sleepmg overnight in the Mill Lane 
kip — so had leisure to take stock of thmgs I stroUed 
down the cosmopolitan Bute Road, and had a look 
at the Bute Docks, but it was m Cathays Park, in 
the centre of the city close to Cardiff Castle, that I 
found somethmg especially wonderful 
This was the impressive assemblage of really noble 
buildmgs, whose equal, it has been said, is not to 
be found in aU Europe And I can weU believe it 
The buildings are the City HaU, the Law Courts, 
the University and Technical Colleges, the County 
Council office, the National Museum, and, most 
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noble and beautiful of all, a veiitable poem in stone, 
the Welsh National War Memorial To enter this 
latter shrme and sit by its playing fountain in a 
summer twilight is to loiow a peace deeper and 
holier than any other upon earth 

Yet, impressive as is the architectural grandeur, 
whenever I think of Cardiff I thinlc of something 
more grand and impressive still , not built by hands, 
but of Nature’s fashioning It is this Following a 
tremendous downpour of rain which deluged the 
city for about an hour after noon on the Monday, 
the sky quickly cleared and the sun shone Then 
the fugitive clouds that flecked the heavens mustered 
themselves together to form the most gigantic single 
cloud I have ever seen Beginning at the horizon 
and ascending to the zenith, this pure white mass of 
piled cumulus, dazzlmg magnificently in the golden 
sunlight, towered into the blue munteUable splendour 
And I had eyes no longer for man’s mere brickwork 
However, the road was calling, my money was 
squandered to the uttermost farthmg , and so, in 
a great gale of wmd in the ruddy evening, I bade 
Cardiff adieu and limped into the sunset. 
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THROUGH SOUTH WALES CARDIFF TO 
GOWER AND CARDIGAN 

Into tlie west — ^In a hedgebottom — ^After the Deluge — Swansea 
Bay — A caravan — Oh, gypsy ! — ^A pilgrim shadow — ^Night 
in the New Forest=r-Light without heat — The weird sound — 
A haven of rest — ^The Mumbles — Port Eynon by the sea — 
— The world’s end — Wandervogel — “ Wetssf du mcht ^ ” — ^A 
preacher of the Word — Llanelly — A prospect — ^Welsh butter 
— A practical joke — ^Lost — " — and the road again ” 


You are now to imagine me, at this stage of my 
odyssey, as singeing the wmd westward out of 
Cardiff town on the long, long road to Swansea 
You are to imagine me swiftly limping into the 
sunset and leaning forward on the gale with my 
blood on fire You are to imagine me forever 
squinting down at my o^vn two ragged-trousered 
legs as I travel, and marvelling mightily at their 
effortless functioning And you are to imagme me 
glorying in my toughness and yeUmg it on the blast , 
fit, free, faring where I list , my mistress still the 
open road and the bright eyes of danger 

On and on I sped into the furnace of the west 
Always, away up on my right, were the wild hills of 
Glamorgan , and always, on my left, were the fertile 
fields and meadowlands of the coastal plain These 
remained always while the fleet miles flowed away 
behind 

Then the sun went down, the slcy paled, and 
darkness descended But I didn’t stop Speed was 
in my blood, and I must needs walk it to a standstill 
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On I sped, therefore, until the twelfth milestone out 
of Cardiff was passed and Cowbridge lay behind 
Then, and only because I felt raindrops pinging 
against my cheek, did I slacken my stride and begin 
looking out for harbourage 

But, even as I looked, the rain-demon — ^which has 
an especial spite against bedless tramps — ^rang up 
the curtam on the water scene, and the play began 
Fast and furious did the ram come down m 
sheets, m bucketfuls, m watercart loads , soakmg, 
blinding , bewildering alike in its suddenness as m 
its utter pitilessness , pouring, pourmg, pouring 
And there was I caught like a rat in a trap, skelpmg 
hither and thither under its delugmg cataracts, 
demented, soaked mto the very flesh, shelterless m 
the midst of open country in the black and dark 
night 

Then an evil fate guided my squelchmg, spoutmg 
feet to a thrice accursed hole in a hedgebottom A 
mad place it was to make a bed in under the ram, 
but I knew no better hole So m I crawled, spread 
my patch of leaky waterproof on the cold wet 
mould, pulled jacket and coat off, and, spreadmg 
them on top of me, drew my head and limbs m 
under them to he curled up like a snail m its shell 
Age-long hours of acutest misery followed. The 
ram sluiced upon the hedgerow, the hedgerow 
sluiced upon me its heavy freight of water, wettmg 
me to the marrow, and the wind arose and fiendishly 
began hurling the frozen ram m upon me from all 
sides until my bram reeled and my body shook 
violently m a continuous fit of ague 
All night the ram teemed, the wind blew, and 
sleep sat not upon my eyehds In the chiU, grey, 
miserable hours of the wet dawn I dozed a little, 
but, as my dreams were all nightmares of nerve- 
shattering frightfulness, this brought me no com- 
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fort So when white day was come I forced my 
frozen, shuddermg self into my sodden gannents 
and waded out through the grass to the road 

I felt like Noah setting foot on earth after the 
Deluge The countryside looked as though it had 
lain on the bed of the deep, like some leviatlian, and 
was now come up to breathe, sheddmg streams Not 
a man, not a beast, not a bird was stirring Nature 
was drowned, and I was a ghost journeying for my 
sms through a silent land 

In the course of the morning, while I plodded the 
weary miles away, the ram changed from a heavy 
vertical downpour to a thm slanting drizzle, and 
until just before entering the market towm of Bridg- 
end on the Ogmore I met nobody at all except 
another ghost journeying through the silence We 
neither halted nor exchanged the usual " How do ' ” 
which road etiquette demands We merely gazed 
at each other, nodded significantly, and passed on 

At Bridgend I broke mj'’ fast Gomg up to a 
house I knocked at the door, and before I knew 
what was happening found myself with a parcel of 
nourishment under my arm and a huge basm of 
sweet, milky tea steammg between my frozen palms 
And did I sip it genteelly with my pmlae up ? Did 
II I set it to my lips, and, by slow and easy stages 
tiltmg it through the degrees of a right angle, drained 
it to the last delicious drop — ^tea-leaves and aU 
And believe me, that tea went down my legs to my 
toes and up agam ■ 

Between Bridgend and Pyle, five miles further on, 
the ram stopped, the blue sky appeared — and the 
sun shone The trees tossed and puffed up m the 
breeze, the birds piped, and the road became peopled 
Up went my shoulders, my knees became straight , 
and when I skuted the slopes of Mynydd Margam 
between Pyle and Port Talbot I could stojf to 
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admire the luxuriant banks of oak trees clothing its 
base 

Port Talbot, the outlet for the coal, copper, and 
iron of the Afon valley, marks the beginning of the 
Black Country of Wales From there on through 
Aberavon and Briton Ferry, which is the port of 
Neath, to Neath itself, the scenery is depressmgly 
industrial and smoke-begrimed The houses are 
miserable, the people are poor, out-of-works abound, 
and altogether it is a countryside m which no traveller, 
least of all a tramp, caies to sojourn 

Hereabouts one gets a view of Swansea Bay well 
worth lookmg at Sheltered from all unfavourable 
winds by an amphitheatre of rugged mountams, and 
curvmg gracefully to its termination at Mumbles 
Head on the Gower peninsula, the bay falls not so 
very far short of being grand That it has been 
likened to the Bay of Naples I know, but maybe 
this IS purely because the dirty pall of reek which 
eternally overhangs Neath is suggestive of Vesuvius 

At Port Talbot I fell into talk with an aged 
Welshman who had nawied over all Scotland He 
was at the laying down of the West Highland 
Railway, he said, and went on to relate at great 
length some of the wild goings-on in which he had 
taken part with his feUow-nawies Also he drew 
for me, with his stick in the mud, the exact location 
of the Navvies’ Graveyard near the Devil’s Staircase 
in Glen Coe, wherem every two bodies out of every 
three, he avowed, were murdered bodies Then the 
rain came down, and we had to part 

On I plodded through the dreary dripping land- 
scape , my boots gluckmg aloud like a couple of 
suction pumps and my saturated clobber weighing 
like lead and chilhng me to the heart The wind 
blustered, the ram teemed, the country stank, and 
I fell to cursing the wanderlust in me that had 
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A CARAVAN 


brought me to so sorry a pass But ere long, like 
a sunbeam through the ramcloud, an encounter I 
had here banished my gloom for a speU 

Up the road behmd me came the merry j ingle of 
harness bells and the rapid clip-clopping of pony 
hoofs, and there passed at a spanking rate a gypsy 
caravan of three light carts which I immediately 
recognised as having seen before somewhere At 
the leadmg pony’s head ran a young girl wearmg a 
long tight skirt reachmg to her ankles and a slouch 
hat pulled over her dark hair and eyes Then I re- 
membered It was the identical caravan that had 
passed me, hundreds of miles back, one night in 
the heart of the New Forest on the greenwood road 
out of Brockenhurst I 

On went the three vans — each dusky dnver greet- 
ing me with a flourish of his whip as he passed — and 
so on and up and over the hill And when the last 
one was disappearmg below the Ime of the road the 
gypsy in it turned and looked back And I fancied 
he was caUing 

" Out of the dark of the gorgio camp. 

Out of the gnme and the grey 
(Morning waits at the end of the world), 

Gypsy, come away ' ” 

But alas I it was only fancy So under a hollow 
hedge I crawled, and, for a couple of hours in the 
death-dumb autumn-drippmg gloom, imagmed myself 
back amidst forest glades 

We’ll never make L5mdhurst to-night, Johnnie 
It’s further than we supposed Let’s look out for 
a place to sleep in You take that side of the road. 
I’ll take this , and smg out when you find one 

Isn't It quiet here, and eerie ^ Nothing but broad 
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white road, greenwood, and sunset sky Look ' 
There’s a lot of wild New Foiest ponies over yonder, 
chum , see them ^ Haven’t they got long tails 
and wild eyes ' They say they’re outdoors all the 
year round, summer and winter Must be hardy 
But they’ve nothing on me and you, boy, eh ^ But 
what’s yon ? Good heavens, look i It’s gypsies i 
Three pony vans Don’t they jingle ' But, shush, 
yon bloke’s going to say something Stand m while 
they pass 
Oh, gypsy i 

“ You’re travellmg late, brother ” Did you hear 
him ^ I thought the beautiful word brother was 
dead And, " Good-night, brother ' ” And did you 
see how the girl leadmg the last van looked at us ? 
No ^ Good lord, you must be purblind 
Isn’t her hat real gypsy, Johnnie ^ And her 
black hair ^ And her strange eyes ^ And — ^look 
here, chum, I won’t cheese it There’s something 
up with you to-night What’s eating you, anyway ? 
Are you tired ^ Is it your kip you want ? Well, 
after all, we have come a long road to-day, me and 
you But cheer up, old pal , be happy Ah, there 
we are ' See, yon looks like a good place Get to it 
Mmd the bramble 

And so, into the green gloom of the forest we 
plunge, I and my pilgrim shadow For Johnnie is 
but a creature of the fancy my familiar, my other 
self, my ghostly travelling-companion It is he who 
safeguards my sanity in the wilds It is he who 
steps out with me on lonely roads It is he who is 
exceeding close to me in the twdight, in the evenmg, 
in the quiet watches of the night Without him I 
should be puggled and doolally 

When we meet on the roads, you and I, you see 
me mouthmg to air and gesticulatmg to nothingness, 
don’t you ^ And you think to yourself I’m the daft 
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one But Fm only communing with Johnnie, that’s 
all Nor am I done m retaining a ghostly com- 
mumcant Other tramps retain them 

But this’ll not pay the old wife her ninepence , 
I'm talkmg too much Let’s have a fire, a big fire, 
something like a fire And a bed also Not per- 
fumed ivith myrrh, aloes, and cmnamon, but mat- 
tressed with turf, quilted with fern, and spread under 
an oak tree 

Well, down is the turf, down the fern fronds, and 
the pack-sheet sack I picked up dong the road — 
it, too, is down And all lies trig m the cosy fire- 
light, spread under an ode tree This is huge and 
tall Ivy and other creepers, with stems as thick 
as steam-pipes, coil like anacondas round its bulky 
girth And while green night and rosy fire-glow 
play about its feet, its top-gaUant tips are sprayed 
with the gold of sunset 

So here, where the world is quiet here in this 
garden of Proserpme, I lay me dovm And the 
moon nses Like a huge lantern it swings high 
amongst the branches, sendmg down long straight 
shdts of ethered light into the dark below 

The world seems far off, with its coarseness, its 
vulgarity, its vexing childishness, its intense interest 
I must get back there soon, and into the thick of it 
Not for me the monastic cloister or the hermit cell 
Instead, the fighting of the humans, and the joy of 
pain pain the healer, pain the beautifier, pain the 
panacea for all ills 

But this is the New Forest, not the forest of 
Arden Nor am I the melancholy Jacques Melan- 
choly ' Who would be melancholy in a place like 
tins ? What is there sombre about these mighty 
trunks ? Does fear lurk behind the brushwood 
that I should sit with my back to it ? And because 
the fallen and rotten deadwood of the forest is 
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a-scream with murder and sudden death, is that any 
reason I should be deaf to the owl ^ 

Whoo-oo-ooh f Listen to it How empty and 
high it makes the forest seem * But there’s nothing 
doleful in the sound of it It’s cheery I like to 
hear it It is as much a part of the greenwood as 
the trees themselves, or the death shrieks, or the 
ghostly dropping of rotten limbs There they go * 
A little snap, then a woody rattle, then a precipitous 
cataract of thuds and biffs, endmg up with the last 
and most resounding thud of all — and there’s another 
log for the fire • 

WeU, I’ve got those awful boots off, always a 
painful business, so now for the grub 

H’m ' Bread and cheese, and still more bread and 
cheese, and bread and cheese again Hampshire, it 
seems, is just as bread-and-cheesy as Wiltshire 
But never mind Beggars can’t be choosers It’s a 
pity the tea’s finished, and the sugar, and the milk 
But milk I never had, sugar’s a luxury, and tea's 
only for old wives and young parsons Wish I had 
some However, my bottle is full of brook water 
It’ll do instead So I set it among the embers to 
boil And I put the rooti to toast, and the mousey 
to toast , yes, and I put myself to toast For 
summer woods are so cold at night It’s a 

guid fire, and naebody in’t 
Ah, that wasn’t bad • Better a supper of bread 
and cheese where appetite is, than a stalled ox and 
indigestion tablets therewith So now to roll a fag 
and light it at a glowing coal And notice how it 
retains the wood aroma ^ Better than Havanas, 
what ? 

Look ' Yon’s a glow-worm Like a little green 
lantern Marvellous, isn’t it ? Light without heat 
Let It he in your palm and see hdw like a cater- 
pillar it is Only, the last two joints on the 
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underside are all lit up %vith a pea-green radiance 
Miraculous ' 

The moon shines bright It must be gettmg late 
How quiet and still everything is I Yes, and how 
much quieter and stiller when a wood-noise breaks 
the quietness and the stillness ' If the groves were 
God’s first temples, why don’t mmisters renew their 
lease on them ? But when I thmk of ministers I 
thmk of seat rents And the thought of seat rents 
here, at such an hour, is sacrilege So let me rather 
listen to the choir of woodmice and the eerie churring 
of the night-] ar Such sermons are bonza I’ll 

turn m 

Something must have wakened me What was 
it ? The fire’s out, so I must have slept an hour or 
more Ah, now I remember The sound • The 
weird gong-like sound > It mixed with my dreams 
and took the form of light, winged light, like the 
Holy Grail “ rose-red, with beatings in it ” Rismg 
and falhng it struck terror to my heart Whatever 
could it have been ^ Listen > Ah, how aivful t It 
comes again Through the high paU of the forest 
it reverberates, and panic grips me, and primitive 
fear A sound, a weird gong-Iike sound, it is, but 
composed of many swiftly-recurring minor sounds 
And it stakes the senses not as a sound, but as a 
light, a ivinged hght, like the Holy Grail " rose- 
red, with beatings in it ” "Vidiatever can it be ? 

Cold drops of nervous sweat begm to break out 
all over me, then suddenly my tensed body relaxes 
- as the explanation bursts upon me Buck-hounds — 
the Forest buck-hounds • I remember passing 
the hunt kennels last night and being nearty over- 
powered by the stench of dead meat Phev^ i I 
didn’t know hounds could howl, or knell, like that 
It put the wind up me, it did I think I’ll have a 
smoke 
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But as I lie blowing smoke wreaths upon the forest 
floor a thin wraithlike gre 5 mess filters in through the 
tree-tops Then a lone bird trills — tweet4weet-tr~r- 
nll I — and the forest wakens And I rise shivering 
to relight the fire 

By and by I got up on my pins and continued my 
route Houses, houses, and more houses , squalid, 
smoke-begrimed, heart-sickenmg , some partly m 
rums, some built on what looks like slag heaps and 
brickfields , houses, houses all the way And where 
the houses end reek-belching works begin Even 
the Abbey of Neath, once the fairest in all Wales, 
has not escaped contamination Under the upas 
tree of industrialism it stands blighted and cankered, 
an eyesore to men The poisonous fumes of a nearby 
copper works forever play about its rums, and if I 
recollect aright it stands in the middle of a cinder 
dump 

Right through Neath I squelched until I came to 
where the road forks One branch follows the river 
up the beautiful Vale of Neath, past mountain 
woodlands, rushing waterfalls, and echoing gorges 
But as I had had' quite enough of rushmg water for 
fortnights to come I chose the other branch, leading to 
Swansea, and began looking out for a place to go into 

About a hundred yards further on I found exactly 
what I wanted This was a haystack protected 
from the weather by a rounded corrugated iron roof 
upheld by stanchions It stood in the midst of a 
private paddock, which it would be unwise to be 
seen crossing, so I was forced to make a detour of 
nearly two miles round to the back of it, where runs 
the railway, before winning into its haven of blissful 
rest Then I burrowed down in the heart of the 
hay and fell cosily asleep hearkening to the rain 
dnimmmg on the iron roof 
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In the morning I awoke to find the ram off and 
the sun blazmg blistermgly from a cloudless sky 
Half an hour later — ^for my feet had to be coddled, 
and my warped boots worked mto shape — was 
bowlmg merrily along the road to Swansea But 
not for long, because the day was too sultry for 
bowling So, m spite of the bhghted landscape that 
borders the road hereabouts, I lazied so industri- 
ously by the sun-balced wayside that it was full 
afternoon when I reached the tinplate town on the 
Tawe 

Now, as Swansea was the last big place between 
me and the wilderness, I decided to lay in as much 
provender as its housewives could afford All 
afternoon, accordmgly, I worked the back door 
stunt to such a tune that early evemng found me 
on the road to the Mumbles with the tails of my 
overcoat a-bulge with no less than ten parcels of 
tummy timber 

The Mumbles is the popular name given to the 
village of Oystermouth and its environs on the 
Gower peninsula, and is distanced from Swansea 
about five or so mdes A light railway, such as rans 
between Campbeltown and Machnhanish in the 
Mull of Kintyre, links up the big town with its 
holiday resort, but naturally I scorned to make use 
of It, takmg the road instead 

A beautiful road it is, too From it the view of 
Swansea Bay and the opposmg mountains of 
Glamorgan is one not wiUingly forgotten Then, as 
Oystermouth is neared, an ivy-clad Norman fortress 
makes its picturesque appearance on a green hill 
overlooking the village, and tall limestone cliffs rise 
sheer from the roadside 

The Mumbles proper are two rocky islets, on the 
outer one of which stands Mumbles Head lighthouse 
And here the road rises and cuts through the cliff 
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into Bracelet Bay — and glorious Gower lies all 
befoie you 

After loitering amid these scenes for a while I 
climbed up through a veritable city of shacks and 
bungalows and struck inland But I didn’t wallc 
far As niglit wasn’t far off I decided to postpone 
my explorations until the morrow and in the mean- 
time get bedded down in a hollow bush which I had 
discovered by the wayside 

After an undisturbed sleep beneath the open sky, 
followed by a large breakfast supplied from two of 
my ten parcels, I continued my way Over airy 
ridges I went, and down dusky glens , over heathy 
moorlands and alongside purling trout-streams , 
over w'hite roadways and upon emerald turf I 
was m m3' element 

Through Bishopston I passed to Gower Inn, then 
b}' Parlonill and Penmaen — gettmg bewitching sea- 
peeps of beautiful Ox^\^ch Bay with its yellow sands 
and blue waters m the passing — and so, skirtmg the 
long ferny chine of Cefn-y-Bryn and touchmg at 
Knelston, I came at last to Port Eynon by the sea 

This IS a tin}' fishing village w'here smuggling w'as 
populcir m the bad old days Its one long stony 
street leads doivn over the tufted dunes to the 
broad sands belo^v And here, under the irritating 
supervision of a policeman who seemed to have 
large doubts as to the honesty of niy intentions, I 
lay among the breezy towans demolishmg the con- 
tents of other two parcels and betw'een w'hiles 
emptying a big bottle of orange-crush which I had 
bought m Port Eynon’s one shop with some coppers 
mooched in Swansea 

From the Port a narrow footpath winds along the 
bracken-fronded clifftop to Rhossili Pomt, five miles 
away, and the stretch of coast it traverses is reputed 
to be the most magnificent m all Wales Nor did 
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I find its magnificence at all over-estimated For, 
after retummg the empty orange-crush bottle to the 
shop and making sure they gave me my penny 
back, I hit upon this Elysian path upon the cliff 
and snootered with delight at my discovery 

It was fine being alone there high above the sea 
In the seventh heaven of ravishment and knee-deep 
in sun-scorched fernery I tramped along from one 
wild clifftop to another — ^past Culver Hole of smug- 
glmg fame, and Mewslade's fossil beach — and always 
with the grey ghost of Lundy Island riding the sea- 
rim Then at long last, when the sun was dipping 
his big pot face in the cool ocean, I reached the 
weather-beaten village of Rhossili 

I imagmed I was come to the world’s end For at 
Rhossili the road peters out on a pier, and the con- 
fused wanderer finds himself stranded on the edge 
of the great Bay of Carmarthen, lookmg far out to 
Caldy Island, and so on to Tenby in Little England 
beyond Wales And at his back, stretching from the 
Beacon to Burry Holms, rises the gusty ridge of 
Rhossili Down, with its hoary caims, cromlechs, and 
tumuli 

I lingered there watching the sun smk, then 
turned about and retraced my steps along the 
heights until I found a place wherein I could spend 
the night Then, gathermg great armfuls of bracken, 
I made myself a nest m a little grotto overlooking 
the sea, and lighted a brisk fire of sticks to keep 
me company And after disposing of 'two more 
parcels I lighted the butt-end of a cigar I had picked 
up previously, and lay in my seaward-gazing eyrie 
smoking meditatively until the stars came out And 
when I finally turned in it was to dream of Rhossili’s 
Spanish galleon sunk in the sand, and of dollars and 
doubloons, French luggers, and brandy kegs 

Next morning after a before-breakfast plunge in 
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the brine I bade my little haven a regretful farewell 
and cut across the heather to the road 

That day was a scorcher, and I sauntered along 
through the golden haze in a continual sweat Pen- 
maen, Parkmill, and Gower Inn I again passed, and 
it was at this last place that there occurred an 
incident. 

Up the road towards me I spied a couple of 
strange things commg They were two young bare- 
headed lads clad in leather jackets, khaki shorts, 
and wearmg most marvellously efficient hiking shoes - 
Each carried an ash stave and bore — ^bore is the word 
— ^a rucksack , and so very much hung about with 
accoutrements were they that at first I imagmed 
Alice’s White Knight and Daudet’s Tartarm had 
taken a vacation from bookland and were together 
tourmg Gower 

The taller of the two lads was additionally bur- 
dened with a light patent tent, and, as they were 
passing, the pole of this slipped down and got en- 
tangled with his legs, so that, to misquote Milton, 
he literally 


" Came and tripped it as he went, 

On the light fantastic tent ” 

This caused me to guffaw in a vulgar manner, 
and that did it The tripped one instantly turned 
and poured out upon me a torrent of voluble and 
most abusive German ! 

Then I knew them for what they were They were 
a couple of Germany’s ramblmg youth Wandervogel, 
wander-birds or birds of passage, doing Wild 
Wales And while the tent-bearer contmued vilify- 
ing me, and while I tried to appear ignorant of what 
he was saymg, I noticed that on both their staves 
were tacked about a dozen thin metal plates bearing 
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embossed views of German towns These lan from 
the handle to the ferrule, thus Heidelberg, Cologne, 
Coblentz, Aachen, Mamz, Wiesbaden, Worms, Bonn, 
Weimar, Carlsruhe, etc , — ^mementoes, doubtless, of 
places visited 

With an illiterate air I listened to the flow of bad 
words and enviously eyed my curser’s marvellous 
hikmg shoes About Mling Paddy Doyle for his 
boots I had heard, and had the wander-bird been 
alone I don't say but what, just to inherit his shoes, 
I might have demonstrated to him that Dusseldorf 
held no monopoly m Rippers 

But his pal at last got him to shut up In broken 
English he told him to have respect for ' the gentle- 
man ’ 

" Gentleman > ” derided the other in his OAvn 
Imgo , " he's no gentleman He's only a low 
fellow, too stupid to know what I'm talking about 
Come on ' " 

So they went But before they rounded the bend 
I shouted on them to halt, which they did Where- 
upon I played my trump card Pointing raeanmgly 
at the angry one’s shoes, I called out 

" Wetsst du mcht, dassjeder muss em Paar Natren- 
scJmhe zerreissen, zeneisst e; mclii jnehr ^ ” 

And, leavmg the two Wandervdgel standmg m a 
state of visible thought, I departed trolhng Rdslan 
auf der Hetden 

From the Arcadian precincts of Gower Inn I 
sweated onward through the heat until I came 
out upon the great Fauwood Common in the heart 
of Gower Here, flinging myself down under a 
shady bush and loosening everything, I rolled a 
cigarette Mexican fashion and lay watching the 
cavortings of the wild ponies which are a feature 
of these parts Long of tail and shaggy of 
mane they roam at ivill over the common like 
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their mates of Exmoor, Dartmoor, and the New 
Forest 

After a while a man in an old tail-coat comes up 
and squats down under a bush on the opposite side 
of the road He must have squatted on the point 
of a brick or something, though, for he immediately ' 
ups wth a yell and starts blaspheming the cause of 
his pain with a vocabulary that couldn’t have been 
naughtier 

Through time, however, he exhausts himself, and, 
picking a softer place, sits down and takes out and 
commences to read — a Bible > Of course, at this I 
laugh, and let a look of intense scepticism disfigure 
my face And the old bloke, whose ears are tufted 
like a lynx’s, he looks up and sees me for the first 
time He blushes like a beet, pitches aside the Bible, 
and jumps up mad 

" Young man,” he splutters, standmg over me, 

” I'll have you know that I’m a preacher of the Word, 
and that I suffer no smner to sneer at my profession 
You’re possessed of a malignant devil, you are, and 
so help me God, I'll leather it out of you > ” 

With that he offs with his belt, and I shut my 
eyes and await the wallop But it never comes 
So I open my eyes again and take a dekk at the 
queer feUa He’s bucklmg on his belt And if his 
face was as red as a beet before, now it’s as white as 
a mangel-wurzel 

” HeUo,” says I, gettmg up on an elbow, “ you 
haven’t changed your mind about leathermg the 
malignant devil out of me, have you, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, young man,” says he, the sweat 
standmg big on his temples “ Yes, indeed For 
were I to leather the malignant devil out of you, 
as you richly deserve, there are only two places it 
can go into Into these ponies,” pointing to the 
wild things cavorting on the heath, “ and into myself 
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And as I'm not over sure which of the two it would 
make for first, I’m letting it stay where it belongs 
Good-day ' ” 

Picking up his Bible from the road he takes his 
queer self ofi belt, tail-coat, lynx ears, and all 
Those ears of his, by the by, were the strangest 
imaginable Each was covered with a thin growth 
of black hair which at the top of the ear developed 
into a veritable tuft such as a lynx has It was 
freakish It gave him quite a satanic look 

I lay under the bush a little while longer, then 
sweated along over Fairwood Common until I 
arrived where three roads meet I took the one 
leadmg to Killay, and in due course, after passing 
through KiUay and Gowerton further on, found 
myself on the bridge over the Loughor river that 
separates Glamorganshire from Carmarthenshire 
Leaning on the parapet I watched boys bathmg 
in the stream and scampering over the great stretches 
of sand that here abound the Bacas Sands And 
further down the Burry Inlet are yet more sands, 
the Llanrhidian Sands, than which nothing bleaker 
or more howhngly desolate can be imagined Then 
I contmued my way, past miserable houses, following 
seemingly mtermmable tram-lines, into the' squalor 
of LlaneUy 

I didn’t halt even for a minute m this reeky 
place Instead, thankmg my stars that it was the 
last dirty big town I should have to pass through, I 
hurried into it and out of it as fast as my legs would 
let me 

But the Toad, one of four all leadmg sooner or 
later to Carmarthen, fifteen miles away, is a terror 
From Llanelly it climbs, and climbs, and better 
climbs until you think you are back in Glen Croe 
toilmg uphiU to Rest-and-be-Thankful It winded 
me and no mistake 
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Willie I am resting, all out of puff, halfway up, I 
see another tramp striding downhill weanng~a 
dinner-jacket I At least that’s what it looks like, 
for the lapels arc as shiny as if faced with silk 
But when the bold lad passes I get a closer view 
and see that it’s no dinner-jacket he's sporting, I 
see that he’s merely been using those lapels for 
pocket-hankies 

At length I reached the top of the hill And what 
a prospect was there ! All of the Gower penmsula 
lay stretched out far below, wth Swansea Bay on 
one hand and Cannarthen Bay on the other And 
out across the Bnstol Channel, in the dim south, 
loomed the bluff coasts of Devon and Somerset, 
and Lundy Island as ever was Then, when I 
faced about north, all the w'lnd}’’ uplands of Car- 
marthenshire lay before me, with their quiet vales, 
rolling hills, shining rivers And in the far north- 
eastern background, on the borders of Brecknock- 
shire, ran a broken chain of mountams to the sea 

With a final look at South Wales I right-about 
turned and dwindled away up the long perspective 
of the road Although this w'asn’t so steep, yet for 
all that It stih climbed And the higher it switch- 
backed its way into the heavens the colder grew the 
air But I worked fast on the treadmill of the miles, 
making the bright blood tingle and glow Then 
twilight came down, the cold took on a bitter edge, 
and I found myself amid hill countrjr I passed 
through a village in the dusk, and knew I w^as m 
Wild Wales mdeed At their doors stood the folk 
in twos and threes, talkmg Welsh It reminded me 
of the clachan of Ballachulish Some flung me a 
kmdly " Good-night ! ” as I slunk past, and it came 
as readily to their tongue as the Welsh equivalent 
would have done The men were tall and gaunt 
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and muscular, and about the place hung a wild, 
uncouth air that was romantic in the extreme 

The cold grew bitterer, the road mounted still 
higher, and when a haystack ultimately caught my 
eye I thankfully made tracks for it It stood at 
the foot of a hill, though, so that the ground about 
it was soft and marshy , and ere I reached the 
stack my shoes, stockings, and trouser legs were 
wretchedly mucky and waterlogged 

After a freezing night spent in the hay I arose 
with the sun next mommg and hit the highway 
I passed through more hill villages, and managed, 
by mstalments, to win breakfast But what I 
remember most about the grub I mooched here- 
abouts IS the butter on the bread real Welsh 
butter It was a rare dehght And the housewives 
plastered it on so thickly, and it was so golden, and 
so tasty , such a change from the marganne of the 
South ' 

The road to Carmarthen was a long one, but the 
day was so glorious I didn’t notice the miles I 
recollect bathmg in a river and sitting afterwards 
m the shade of its trees watching the fish dart over 
its sandy shallows Then, shaved, washed, and 
feehng fit as a fantod, I entered Carmarthen 

This pleasant httle town stands, with the inevit- 
able castle, on the banks of the Towy It is said 
to be the birthplace of Merlin, the ivizard-sage But 
as that old lad has about as many reputed birth- 
places and graves as the Scottish Ossian (or, as some 
say, the Insh Ossian), we must swallow this fact 
with a lot of salt Also, I looked in vain for the 
coracle men who are likewise reputed to be seen on 
the Towy paddlmg about like ancient Britons So, 
as the townspeople weren’t as generous as thej^^ 
might have been, considering it was Saturday after- 
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noon, I burned no daylight in shaking the uncharit- 
able dust of Carmarthen from off my shoes 

Outside the town I met a tramp carrying over his 
arm a coat turned inside out We both halted to 
exchange news of the Toby, needless to say, and in 
the course of our talk the tramp told me how he 
had been the victim of a practical ]oke perpetrated 
by some roadmenders 

It was like this He had been lying by the road- 
side sleepmg in the sun when those wild minds 
came along Having with them their tar-spraying 
apparatus, and seeing the tramp’s coat lying by 
his side, they thought, I suppose, that he was fair 
game And when the tramp finally awoke from his 
siesta and took up his coat, can you guess what he 
discovered ? He discovered that those roadmendmg 
jokers had not only sprayed the outside of his coat 
with tar, but that they had actually sprinkled the 
tar with road-metal 

" And look at it,” says the tramp, openmg out 
the maltreated garment ” It's like a suit of bloommg 
well armour, and I’ve only to button it up like this,” 
says he, suiting the action to the word, " and stand 
it upright like that, and I’ve got a ramproof, wind- 
proof, draughtproof — tent > ” 

From Carmarthen I now struck in a south- 
westerly direction through an uninteresting countiy- 
side to Banc3delin and St Clears But the truth is, 

I was lost I didn't know where in the gazetteer I 
was headmg for Nor did I ask anybody to set me 
right I always make a point of trusting my own 
bump of locality to get me out of any lab5n:mth I 
may find myself lost in Accordingly, confident 
that I should hit the right road sometime, some- 
where, I just wandered up any old lane that tickled 
my fancy Nevertheless, two days, two nights, and 
fifty tedious miles were to elapse before I won clear 
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of the maze And of my wandermgs during that 
time I possess only the dimmest recollection Nor 
does my diary help me any The pages theiem 
dealing with this period are so stamed with rain- 
water as to render my pencilled notes almost in- 
decipherable All I can make out is the names of 
villages, among which I see the strange but beautiful 
name of Red Roses Then come Tavemspite, 
Prmce’s Gate, Clynderwen, Blaenffos, and lastly, 
Cardigan 

Of St Clears I remember only that I passed a 
sleepless night in a dew-drenched meadow by a 
river bank Of Red Roses I remember only aslang 
at a door for somethmg to eat, and being given 
“ Half a pound of eating apples, thank you Close 
the front gate ” Of Tavemspite I remember only 
sleepmg in a bam among ‘ red-hot ' hay, with temble 
rain battermg all night on the iron roof Of Pnnce’s 
Gate, Clynderwen, and Blaenffos I remember only 
long, lonely lanes, cultivated fields, small farms, vuld 
mountain moorlands, and ndmg in a mason’s motor- 
van for two bumping miles through beautiful sun- 
shme 

In short, aU that I can trathfuUy say I remember 
of what transpired between my leaving Carmarthen 
and^ my coimng into Cardigan can be summed up 
as simply bemg 

“ Only the road and the dawn. 

The sun, the wind, and the ram , 

And the watchfire under the stars, 

And sleep, and the road again ” 
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CORNISH RETROSPECT 

The Delectable Duchy — A skypper in a thousand — Bude — " Did 
you knock, sir ? *' — A glonous memory — ^The Cornish sea — 
What the shell says — ^The lovely Irebarivith sands — A swim 
— ^What money cannot buy — ^At Land’s End — St. Michael's 
Mount — ^Through a golden world — ^The poetic leaven — In a 
secret skypper 

Behind me was Clovelly toy-like, un-English, 
amazing Clovelly , with its long street propped 
upon the cliff hke a ladder on a wall , with its 
donkeys and sledges , with its Lilliputian tea-shops 
and its streams of climbing visitors , with its artists 
and their easels , with its trampers and their ruck- 
sacks I had left it behmd, but it doggedly clung 
to me Had it been ^ Was it real ? Did it actually 
exist ? These questions I pondered as I bade Devon 
adieu 

In front, then, was the Delectable Duchy the 
pleasant Comish land of samts, crosses, and squab 
pies — ^to say nothmg of the accursed saffron cake or 
the god-gifted pasty But of that anon And I 
was happy , I was jubilant For if Devon had done 
me exceedmg well as regards tommy and seascapes, 
and as regards wet weather had drowned me white 
as a nigger, the tales that were told me m Bide- 
ford town depicted Comivall as a Devon-de-luxe, 
lovelier, kindlier, with superlative knobs on Where- 
fore my feet swung swiftly toward the better land 
I crossed the border, and thriUed to the contact 
A desolate enough place it was m all conscience , 
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a blasted heath , moors, moors, and more moors 
as far as eye could reach , and what trees there 
were all leanmg mland away from the \vind But 
afar otf on my light was the sea the blue, blue 
Cornish sea , bluer and more wonderful than I had 
ever pictured , a summer sea of romance such as 
we sail on in our tide of dreams 
It lay in the west, too, in the mystical, magical 
west, than which no airt is dearer to the Celt It 
spoke to me, beckoned to me, and my feet raised 
dust clouds m their swft response 
But soon the sun set, and twilight saw me climb- 
ing like a thief through the window of a hut, my 
pockets bulging with tommy begged in Kilklianipton 
And that hut proved a skypper in a thousand 
There were shavings galore, empty corn-sacks, piles 
of old newspapers , beheve me, I was landed in 
clover all right So there I built a bed about half 
a foot high such as a lang might envy, wrapping 
my boots in a clout for a pillow after the fashion 
of the road, and sat down cross-legged to my cadged- 
for tommy 

There were three paper bags full, each brimming 
over with stomachic joy golden-crusted honey 
bread heavy with sweetness, crisp cubes of saffron 
cake brilliant with saffron, thick meat sandwiches, 
lusaous tartlets, chunks of cheese, and — and — and 
the god-gifted pasty 

Oh, lord, that pasty 1 That cold Cornish pasty * 
That raeat-stuifed, onion-stuffed, spud-stuffed pasty i 
Food for the gods, to be eaten only on bent knee, 
wth head reverently bared, with eyes raised to 
heaven > 

Next day was a frizzier The countryside 
pulsated under a heat wave, so that I was an 
unconscionable time a-coming into Bude But, 
actually, the bucolic pohceman who held me up at 
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V 


the point of a rapid-fire questionnaire, outside the 
little town of Stratton, retarded my progress even 
more than the heat did 

Bude by the sea, mth its tufted towans, its happy 
beaches, and its sea-pools m the sand These I 
remember well I lay on the cliffs until I was fairly 
kippered by the sun, then descended to the beach 
and plunged headlong in For when the sea recedes 
it leaves ponds behind in the sandy hollows, and 
bathers love them 

And west from the rainbow barrens of Labrador 
blows ever the wind of ocean, cold and keen and pure 
as the morning And I climbed through the golden 
sunlight to the cliffs again, and saw headland after 
headland stretchmg far away to the southward, 
one after one, until the blue haze hid them And 
bidding Bude adieu I took the road, following 
southward 

That rockbound coast was a rare dehght And so, 
through a hiU-and-dale labyrmth of sea-lanes, I 
hunted the twihght for a place to sleep m But a 
bed of wild mint with dew upon it was all the earth 
offered me , so there I thankfully slept' until sunnse 
awakened me 

Then later on a thing happened As I walked 
along the road looking for somewhere to wash at I 
spied a farmhouse by the wayside Now, there 
were no hens about the door nor dogs about the 
gate, so I entered and Imocked But as nobody 
answered I peered in through the window Silence 
reigned, and all was dark So I knocked agam, this 
time until the yard re-echoed , but nobody answered 
^^diereat, turning to a huge ram butt which stood 
beside the door I leisurely set about the busmess of 
washing 

And I did more than wash my face and hands 
I took off both shirt and smglet and washed them, 
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too, before putting them to bleach on a green nearby 
Then, for it was Sunday morning and very qmet, I 
took off my remaming garments and stepped into 
the butt And all this time there was no life in the 
house nor any stir upon the road And when I 
stepped out agam, having no towel, I ran about 
naked in the yard that the sun might dry me And 
I shaved, and darned my clothes, and rolled and 
smoked cigarettes until the washmg was sufficiently 
dry to don 

Then I tidied up so that everything stood as 
before, and went awa}^ Scarcely had I gone about 
a dozen yards, however, when I saw that the road 
was the same I had come by, so I retraced my steps 
And as I passed the farmhouse again the door opened 
and a maid appeared 

" Good-mommg,’’ she said “ Did you knock, 
sir ? ” 

But I, as I fled away up the road in the mommg 
calm, could only fling back to her — “ N-n-not 
exactly ' ” 

I visited Boscastle, then the weather changed 
In from the sea came a mist, a weird Cornish mist, 
until my coat was as if sewn with pearls And I 
found some eggs, I remember, in a place where I 
shouldn’t have gone, and baked them in a fire in 
the mist before entering Tintagel — ^wild Tintagel by 
the Cornish sea And I stood alone in Merlin’s 
Cave below the Castle munchmg dulse and listening 
to the boom of the surf, the moan of the wind, and 
ancestral voices prophesying war 

What a cave yon is ' Fit, I imagme, for midnight 
meetmgs between demon lovers And the mad, 
hoar spirit of eld is m that fearful place to qmcken 
one’s heart-beats And the weird mist broods over 
aU 

My tramp to Land’s End is a glorious memory. 
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I Imw only to clobo in}' 0303 to bring bark again 
that loitering by the Cornisb .sea : the lovely Irc- 
b.irwith sincK, vith thnr paintcf! sballo^vs; th?' 
grey qnaine^ of Delabulc ; the moors above Wade- 
britigc , the blov,-hole on Forth Island ; the nuns 
of St. Agnes, v.h(‘re children thieve stones at me; 
Carbis Bay, where a dog bit me ; splendid St 
Ives, and the la-ather to the southv’.ard , the waters 
of Zennor .* the lassies of Bottallack : and I^ncl b 
End shtmmeiing through us tropic day 

Kollmg stonc--^ gather no moss, they say. But 
who the (h vil w.mts to gather moss.? Is not a 
mindful of momoric- of a happy, golden summertime, 
such as wa-> vouchsafed me wt'it of the Tamar — 1$ not 
this, I s ly, worth all the mosses of muscolog}' ? 

Hcr*'' one of those memories Judge for yourself 

This beach is Trebarw ith beach, and these sands 
aie the celebrated saiuE of '1 rebarwnth And to the 
north and south, as f.ir as eye can range, tJiey nin 
like a caubcway of pure gold bordering tlie sea 

WJiat a sea it IS that they border • The Cornish 
sea. wide and w'lld and of an incredible blueness, 
the deep blueness of deep blue dye, glittering and 
spangling in the sunlight It is anianng. not like 
water at all In contradistinction to a painted sea it 
appears to be a sea of paint, blue paint And you 
fancy that w-cre j'ou to dip down into it you would 
emerge, like an ancient Briton, m a fast coat of 
woad 

On such a sea did Odysseus sail after his sad 
leave-taking wath Calypso Across such a sea fled 
Jason and the Argonauts, bearing the dark witch- 
inaidcn and the plundered Fleece Above such a 
sea, with shining shield and venom-dnpping head, 
did Perseus wang his wang to Andromeda Over 
such a sea the Sirens sang of easeful days and 
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WHAT THE SHELL SAYS 

ambrosial nights From out of such a sea did Venus 
nse, foam-bom and beautiful 
On these level beaches, as yet', there is no prmt 
or press of human foot to shatter the solitude For 
although the sun is hot and high in the heavens yet 
these sands are as desolate as the sands of a desert 
shore 

Behind us m the rocks the gulls scream and 
quarrel with weirdly human cnes, and, as now and 
again one of them sails on motionless \wng far over- 
head — ^alabaster against the blazing blue — -we are 
convinced that the white purity of its plumage can 
be seen through Because when two gulls cross, one 
above another, the shadow of the higher is discernible 
through the lower one's wings 
More than half the horizon is open sea , shipless, 
smudgeless, wide open sea Nothing breaks its taut 
blue hne It appears like a solid ridge over and 
from beyond which, one imagmes, nothmg can come 
or go But all the lure of the unloiown mvests it 
One hint of shipdom, a sail, or a smoke wreath, 
along Its leagues of length, would instantly capture 
the eye, engage the mind, and so brmg to earth the 
imagination For between an empty horizon and 
one with a ship on it lies a world of difference 

But now the shadow thrown by the cliff on the 
sands has shifted Let us shift wth it, therefore, 

and But, here’s a shell However did it get 

here ? Shells are rare on these sands It has whorls, 
so let us put it to our ear and listen-in to its 
murmunng 

No, if you are about to mform me that the soimd 
in the shell is the blood flowing in the ear passages. 
I’ll not listen to you, you low highbrow Make 
away with yourself, you miqmtous knowledge- 
hound Do not arguefy or show me Encyclopaedias 
of phonology will not convince me This sound, 
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Goth, IS the sea's voice It tells what Little Paul 
couldn’t quite catch what the waves are saying 
Listen — 

" I icincmbei the black vharfs and the slips, 

And the sca-tides to^ising free , 

And Spanish sailors with l^eardcd hps, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 

And the magic of the sea 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still 
' A boy’s will IS the wind’s v.ill. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts ’ ’’ 

That IS what the shell says Its sad sea-sound 
evokes a vague disquietude of soul, at once dolorous 
and happy It whispers sighingly of the w'orld of 
seas and shores, from the black volcanic beaches of 
tlie North to the Jime-wliite coral beaches of the 
South In it is Kerguelen Land, and Tahiti, and the 
thunderous bcllowang of their hugeous seas In it 
is the wund’s voice as well as the voice of the waters, 
the treble of the Trades no less than the diapason of 
the Deep 

This murmuring shell is reminiscent of Thoreau’s 
Cape Cod A man'^ellous book, that A\Tien you are 
leading it — it is all about beaches — ^you seem to hear, 
emanating from tlie prmted page, the same low 
sighing sound as lurks within these wLorls You 
fancy, too, that you feel blown sands pmging agamst 
youi cheek and the brine tang salting all tlie air 
I am glad we decided, I and 5^ou, Johnnie, to come 
here It w’'as w'orth the mile w^alk down the combe 
from the mam road To have missed baskmg on 
Trebarwith sands w'^ould have been mexcusable, 
especially after what the signpost said For WTitten 
thereon, if you remember, was not the mere blunt 
To Tiehmwith sands, but instead To the lovely 
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Tvehamith sands So here we are And our terrible 
night spent in the ram at Tmtagel is but a memory 
Though wasn't it confusmg to find, on commg m 
from Boscastle, that where we expected to find it 
Saturday forenoon, lo and behold ' it was Sunday 
at tea-time ^ 

But look there I Yonder’s a ridden horse gallopmg 
along the lonely sands On the very edge of the 
tide, too, where the sand is firm and wet and shining 
How it IS travellmg ! See, it’s almost abreast of us 
now a chestnut mare with long flowing tail and 
mane coloured a pale gold, like some prodigious 
horse from out the Arabian Nights What a splendid 
beast it is, and how perfectly the rider sits it Listen 
to the rhythmic beat of the hoofs on the hard packed 
sand " I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all 
three ” Look how the spumed dunes fly up behind 
And there they pass, growing smaller and smaller, 
until they vanish behmd the distant headland 

A swim? ^^dly, yes We have sunbathed here 
long enough Let’s race to the water’s edge Ready ? 
One, two, three — ^go ' Ah, I thought you would 
stub your toe I’ll run on myself How sprmgy the 
sand IS, and how cool the wind feels blowing against 
our sun-scorched skin Oo-oo-oh, it’s c-cold In 
we plunge We have lost our breath, but remain 
under Keep on s-wimming hard until the glow comes 
That’s It Now we come up Now we shake the 
water from our hair and eyes, and, facing seaward, 
strike out with slow, easy strokes, feehng stronger 
than giants, to where the long blue seas gather for 
the shoreward procession 

This IS hfe This is living How fit we feel How 
the blood tingles in our vems How gloriously the 
sun shines How neai at hand seems the horizon 
But — steady theie Look out Here comes a 
seventh wave How it towers and totters far above 
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US, seeming heavens high, an impending sapphire 
sea, a white-veined wall of liquid, living marble, 
frothing and creaming along its threatemng length, 
indescent in the sunlight like bubbling, fizzmg 
nectar Watch out It’s breaking It's commg 
down Do^vn it comes Quick In with us, in 
ilirough the solid-sceming heart of it ; in through 
its glossy, bottle-green wetness, openmg our eyes 
on a green-gold, watery world Then up, as our 
ears sing, and out to the air and the sky and the sea 
and the gulls agam, to hear the hurhng crash of the 
comber as it smashes to smithereens on the 
shuddermg sands 

Ah, we feel better after that, though a little 
breathless. Let us loll again on the warm sands 
and have the sun and tlie wind towel us dry. Notice 
how, when we lie flat on our back we feel only the 
sun, then, when we sit up, only the vund ^ Between 
the two we will be kippered in no time Our skin 
IS already begun to bum Smell the clean, salty 
nip of its burning ^ I like to smell that It is 
health’s oyti savour And it is corked in no blue 
bottle either, nor is it vTapped up and sealmg- 
waxed Apothecaries do not stock it It is some- 
thing that money caimot buy nor influence procure 
It IS health’s o\vn aromatic aura 

Couldn't you loiter here on Trebarwith sands 
forever ? With the gulls wheeling, the winds blow- 
ing, the tides flowing, and the far horizon always 
blue and always beckoning ? Yes, but only if the 
sun stood as once it stood at Ajalon, and as it stands 
forever above that apple-island in the west that 
Arthur went to where falls not hail or ram, or any 
snow, nor ever wmd blows loudly, but that lies 
deep meadowed, happy, fair vnth orchard lawns and 
bowery hollows cro\vned with summer sea 

But all IS vanity and vexation of spint Yonder, 
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in the form of excursionists, come the image-breakers 
to people the sands We’ll give them the beach, 
Johnnie, we’ve held it long enough 
And so, dressed, and sweltermg in the heat, we 
climb up the combe past the quarry pools to the 
highroad, bidding the beach adieu 
Good-bye, Trebarwith ' 

So fingered and footed has Land’s End been by 
the ubiquitous and all-destructive tounst-hoimd, 
and so thick laid over with the pale cast of bought 
and abandoned cigarette packets, caramel papers, 
film cartons, and such-like vandal litter, that its 
rugged grandeur is more honoured in the observance, 
from a distance, rather than from the beach 
But Land’s End impressed me in spite of that 
I could imagine how gloriously a tempest would 
break thereon But it took some imagming For 
the heat wave of 1928 was just then gettmg mto 
its stnde, and not a breath of "wind from off sea or 
land came to temper the almost tropic aridity of the 
atmosphere And I lay gaspmg on the hot rocks 
like a fantod with the jim-jams 
Moreover, to make matters worse, my water- 
bottle was dramed dry, my stomach hterally moaned 
with hunger, and the First-and-Last Inn m the 
whole of England was the one knockable house 
visible — ^and no tramp knocks at an hotel if he 
can avoid it ; while, to pile Ossa upon Pehon, a 
pohceman who had just ridden m on a bicycle now 
stood looking at me in a manner all too eloquent 
of his desire to come closer and get better acquainted 
So, as I could fare no further south, I turned my 
bummg back on Land’s End and headed north-east 
through the golden summerland 
Outside of Penzance I beheld the first of England’s 
palm trees . proper, sub-tropic palm trees, against 
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a torquoise sky and a sapphire sea, leaning to the 
zephyrs along the coast of dreams, beautiful, 
alluring, whispering the marvel palms of the 
Cornish Riviera 

Through Penzance I passed on the shady side of 
the road until the esplanade began Then I sat 
down in one of the shelters But if wallong in the 
sun drew all the moisture out of me, sitting m the 
airless shade did even more I could scarcely 
breathe , my body burned with a dry oven-heat, 
and the white glare of the sizzling esplanade gave me 
a tic above the eyes Accordingly up I got and went 
wandering on again, feeling like Crusoe in his goat- 
skins 

But the stupendous and glorious sweep of Mount’s 
Bay proved a panacea for all my ills In viewing 
It I forgot my fatigue, I forgot even my hunger 
I could hardly believe it, however For St Michael's 
Mount IS too picturesque for the spectator to accept 
as real all at once You have to sit, as I sat that 
day, on Marazion beach, and gaze and gaze agam 
It is a veritable island of the fay, seeming to float on, 
instead of to rise from, the waters And I likened 
It to a rare jewel in the ear of a houri, to Shelley’s 
pumice-isle in Baioe’s Bay, and, in defiance of 
astronomy, to a glittering star within a crescent 
moon 

After four hours’ Imgermg on the sands my out- 
raged hunger would be put off no longer, so from 
this feast of beauty I had to tear myself away and 
go foragmg on the grub-trail into Marazion Here 
the gods smiled upon the tramp He was taken m 
at the first house he knocked at, he was welcomed 
as a guest, he sat down with the family to then: 
evening meal And, after a long leave-takmg and a 
shakmg of hands, he strode majestically forth on the 
road again, cigar smoke issuing from mouth and nose 
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Penanutlinoe beach I rested at Prah sands saw 
me for a space And that night near Helston I 
bivouacked on a lonely combe-side Then all next 
day, through the blazmg noontide weather, I sun- 
bathed on Gunwalloe sands , drmkmg deep and 
often of the ice-cdld rock-drip, and shifting as the 
shade shifted Then a motor-cyclist caught me up 
and hurtled with me south out on to the Lizard, 
mile after mile But never, it appeared, had a 
tramp begged m Lizard village, and the good folk 
there didn't seem to understand Accordmgly, 
after watchmg for a while the blue horizon crowded 
with shippmg, and the turners in their workshops 
turning the serpentme stone, I turned back empty 
over the road I had ridden 

Penrhyn, Falmouth, Truro, Probus, and St Austell, 
like milestones of a dream odyssey, I seem to see 
as through a golden haze For the sun never clouded, 
no ram fell, and everything drowsed m a golden 
silence Night followed day, the morning came, 
and I padded like a ghost through the thick white 
dust of the highway , meetmg other ghosts, carrymg 
water with me where no rivers ran, and wondering 
always at the gold m every thmg For I seemed to 
be farmg through a golden world The sun was 
gold, the sea was bridged with gold, the air seemed 
full of the ghttermg dust of gold — aye, ye gods, and 
I even dined on gold i 

For now was the summer of my great content made 
dolorous winter by the cake called saffron I break- 
fasted on It, I lunched on it, I had it for tea, I had 
it for supper I felt as Midas must have felt when 
he had nothmg to eat but inevitable gold At 
every door I knocked at that accursed saSron cake 
was handed me — and always by the bagful So 
very hospitable are the Cornish folk, you see, that 
when a beggar asks them lor food they think to 
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give him a treat by offering the best in their larder 
— ^saffron cake It is a delicacy as dear to the cockles 
of the Cornish heart as haggis is supposed, by 
Sassenachs, to be dear to the Scotsman 
Imagine any kind of sweet currant bun or cake 
coloured an intense, eye-dazzlmg orange-yeUow 
That’s saffron cake And I ate so much of it (they 
would give me nothmg else 0 that soon I felt like 
a human yellow yite The saffron so got into my 
system that everything I looked at seemed to take 
on a saffron hue It made me physically ill, too 
So that from St Austell onward my tramp was 
nothmg more nor less than an ignominious, hell-for- 
leather retreat from a surfeit of saffron 

Between St Blazey and Lostwithiel I fell m with 
company in a romantic fashion The road here- 
abouts, lymg high above the sea, gives one a fine 
panoramic view of the surrounding country I 
couldn’t miss this, so down on a low wall I sat to 
admire it m the sunset, and, somewhere withm me, 
the poetic leaven began to work I had just finished 
Tennyson’s 

“ Sunset, and evening star, 

And one clear call for me , 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea ” 

when from over the wall floated a mellow cultured 
voice in answer 

” Twihght, and evening bell. 

And after that the dark , 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When you embark ” 

At this I immediately jumped down on the other 
side of the wall to investigate And guess what I 
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* 

found I found below the wall a secret skypper 
and m it two bearded tramps sitting over a drum-up 
of Van Houten 

One of the twain was a bona-fide vagrant, but — 
shade of Matthew Arnold ! — ^the other turned out to 
be a scholar " wandered from the studious walls, to 
learn strange arts and join the gypsy tribe ” And 
It was he who had so aptly capped my quotation 

Well, we gripped hands in silence, and after a 
supper of cocoa and the inevitable saffron cake we 
rolled and lighted cigarettes, then lay talkmg far 
into the starlight And never, I can imagine, did 
skypper resound to talk such as was bandied to and 
fro that night in the secret skypper above Lost- 
withiel The conversation ranged from the Nebular 
Hypothesis to the peculiar recurrence of the letter 
' z ’ in Cornish place-names, and from Bums’s 
epistles to the ' life ’ and ‘ wife ’ of the Nibelungenhed 

But we were only tramps that pass in the mght , 
so, when morning came, while the scholar-gypsy 
and his vagrant pal hit the highroad west for St 
Blazey, I burned the wind eastward for Devonport 
ferry, and the palms and terrace gardens of Torquay. 
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INTO CENTRAL WALES CARDIGAN TO 
ABERYSTWYTH AND THE DOVEY 

A fine road — A matter of feet — ^Picture of a tramp — " Dint 
Saesneg " — ^Puzzling horror — ^The Cockney — In Aberystwyth 
— “ I'm damned if I know 1 ” — ^Entering the hon’s den — 
So-long — Sarn C 3 mfelm — ^The luck of the Toby — Cockney 
swan-song — In the Welsh T 3 Trol — Back to the primitive — 
Primeval longmgs — ^The robin — ^Inadequate Crusoes— Shade 
of Huck Finn ! — Back to civilisation 

It was mid-aftemoon of a day of alternate sun and 
shadow when I crossed the old arched bridge over 
the river Tivy and entered the county town of the 
garden shire of Cardigan 

I didn’t linger there any appreciable length of 
time As the little place is noteworthy chiefly for 
its total lack of anything worthy of note, I merely 
made a rapid but not altogether successful canvass 
of sundry back doors before passing on out of the 
town by the road that leads to Aberystwyth, forty 
miles away 

It is a fine road this, and switchbacks over the 
breezy uplands in a manner guaranteed to brmg a 
glow even to the palest cheek And though it doesn’t 
exactly run along the coast yet it parallels it always 
a few miles inland and gives ever and again exquisite 
glimpses of the blue waters of Cardigan Bay laughing 
in the west 

Along I rattled at a great pace, filling my lungs 
with a mixed draught of ocean ozone and zephyr 
of mountain brew, wondering at the same time what 
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kind of bed the gods would lay down for me that 
night For my long tramp throughout the south of 
England, coupled with my already respectable sum- 
total of miles m gallant Wales, was at last beginning 
to tell upon me , so that the idea of nightly rest 
appeared more and more pleasant, besides recurrmg 
constanter to my thoughts 
Also, there was the matter of my feet, or rather 
of my shoes These were size tens and were given 
me, 'way down in Hampshire at a place called 
Chandler’s Ford, by a policeman disguised as a 
Law-abidmg ratepayer who had caught me coming 
round from a back door with peglegged tommy up 
my waistcoat and duly arrested me But that’s 
another story I'm tellmg you now about the 
shoes he gave me These, as I said, were size tens, 
and the original owner must have thought to save 
his soles by walkmg on the outer edge of his heels 
For when I inhented the shoes those heels were 
already on the down grade Thus I, too, was forced 
to walk on the outer edge of my feet And the more 
I walked on the outer edge of my feet, you can under- 
stand, the more acute became the angle of the 
shoes So that at the time I am now speaking of I 
was walkmg the roads as bandy-legged as any 
cow-puncher 

Oh, It’s all very weU to laugh But it’s no laugh- 
ing matter when a naturally straight-legged man is 
forced to walk as though carrymg an invisible 
barrel between his legs It’s torture And although 
one can get a little relief by walking along the crown 
of the cambered roadway, nevertheless passing 
motors make it impracticable for one always to 
walk there 

But this enforced bow-leggedness was by no 
means all You see, when I got the shoes I had 
cut myself out a pair of insoles from the red rubber 
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inner tube of a motor-tyre which I found m a rub- 
bish dump on Sahsbury Plain, and as the hundreds 
of miles I had traversed since then had worn my 
soles right through, these red rubber insoles were 
now constantly annoying me by bursting out through 
the worn soles and flapping up and down with each 
step I took, like the red slavering tongues of a couple 
of wild beasts 

So there you have a picture of me as I appeared 
on that road out of Cardigan a dirty, unshaven 
tramp, waddling along as bandy-legged as a gonUa, 
and every now and then stopping with a curse to 
stuff back the flaming msoles into my shoes And, 
if you desire me to finish the romantic picture, I 
will add that from time to time either of my hands 
coiild be seen to stray automatically to an oxter 
and there perform a necessary claw-hke act 

I ask you Is it humanly possible to travel 
hundreds of miles of dusty roadway in clothes that 
are slept in night after night, to travel so for months 
on end and still travel alone ? 

To continue On I shambled over the long backs 
of the windy uplands, passing footenng little villages 
on the way Here and there blackberry bushes 
bordered the road, and, although it was stiU early 
in August, the number of perfectly ripe bemes I 
picked was surprismg Then at length the sun sank 
into Cardigan Bay And as I shuffled along m the 
chill twilight on the look-out for the usual roostmg 
place, I amused myself by fancymg that it had sunk 
under the blue waters of the bay to shme for a 
spell upon the ruined cities and fortresses that lie 
drowned away below 

Mile after mile flowed under me without my 
finding even the ghost of a skypper So finally I 
gave It up as a bad ]ob and went and lay do\vn m 

the middle of an open field for spite 
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Fortunately the night was remarkably warm and 
wmdless, so that I slept as soundly under the bare 
poles of heaven as I would have done under a roof- 
tree 

With the morning sun I arose and trod the tarmac 
until I came to a little cottage that was sending up 
a long slow spiral of blue smoke into the golden air 
I knocked at the door, and an old Welsh carline 
appeared But as "Dm Saemeg,” was her sole 
reply to my tearful tale I wished her good-moming 
and shoved along to the next caravan 
My luck was out, though Every cottage I 
stopped at seemed to house only Darbies and Joans 
who had nothing for the breakfastless tramp but 
that maddenmg " Dim Saesneg ” Then I tried 
sign-language I pointed meanmgly down my 
gullet, I rubbed my stomach, I smacked my lips 
But it was bootless With a quizzical twinkle in 
their eye those old humbugs greeted my every 
gesture with a negative shake of the head and the 
paralysing " Dim Saesneg ” 

With my fast still unbroken I came about midday 
into the little coast town of Aberayron A tiny 
harbour, a shmgle beach, an old fort or camp called 
Castell Cadwgan, and a cluster of tidy dwellings 
IS all there is of Aberayron , except, of course, the 
magnificent view commanded from the top of the 
cliffs above and below the town From there can 
be seen the entire crescent coasthne of Cardigan 
Bay, with the blue ranges of Plynlimon, Cader 
Idris, and the North Wallian Hills piling away 
behmd 

Though I stayed barely half an hour in Aberayron 
yet m that brief period I breakfasted, dmed, had 
afternoon tea, and laid in snacks for supper Then, 
as I hit the main drag, by way of dessert I stripped 
a couple of miles of blackberry bushes of their 
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luscious fruit, and finished up with five large plums 
that grew in an orchard close to the road 

Llanarth I passed through, also Aberarth, and 
because of my bandy-leggedness my pace was that 
of a snail At every house I came to I asked the 
womenfolk if they had a pair of old boots they 
didn’t need, always accompanying the request with 
liftmg up my feet in true mendicant style to show 
the state of my soles But each time I did this the 
womenfolk started back with an exclamation of 
horror and hastity shut the door Which puzzled 
me What could there be so horrifying about a boot 
with the sole worn through ^ I couldn't understand 
it at all 

Outside the ^ullage of Llanon, about eleven miles 
from Aberystwyth, I lighted upon a ruined cottage 
by the wayside and decided to stop there over- 
night But this proved an eerie expenence The 
roof had formerly been thatched with long thick 
ropes of some woven stuff like tow, and these now 
hung down from the beams like so many hangman’s 
nooses, rustling and swaying about most uncannily 
with every breath of wmd 

Next morning I took the road m a thm soaking 
rain that was to continue all day, and, if my feet 
were bad before, they were now a thousand times 
worse Like the pistons of a pump those flaming 
rubber insoles of mme sucked m the water from 
the road at every step, only to belch it forth at every 
other step And the noise they made sometimes 
caused passmg motorists to draw up and examme 
their tyres 

Then I met the Cockney I was busily engaged 
plucking breakfast from the heart of a ram-drenched 
blackberry bush when the bush suddenly divided 
to disclose a wild laughmg face leering up at me 
with its mouth stained purple with bramble juice 
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THE COCKNEY 


“ ’EUo, mate ' ” says a Cockney voice " You on 
the George Robey, too, ain’t you ^ “ 

'' Sure,” says I, ” I'm on the Toby, too, chum 
Did you kip here last mght ? ” 

“ You bet I did,” replied the Cocloiey, rising and 
shaking himself like a terner, and I observed that 
he was little more than a lad, and w'ore clothes that 
fitted him like a sausage skm 
“ I say, chum,” says I, when we were back on the 
road heading together for Aberystw5dh, " take a 
look at that,” and I lift up my feet as I had done 
when cadging boots , ” Now, what do you see ^ ” 

” Good 'eavens i ” exclaims the Cocloiey, startmg 
back in horror as the womenfolk had done , “ Your 
feet are all red-raw an’ bleeding > Go’ blimey, wot a 
mess ' ” 

Then light burst upon me The enigma was ex- 
plained It was those flaming red rubber insoles of 
mine that had evoked all the horror Like the 
Cockney, the womenfoUc must have thought that 
the bright red surface which they saw through the 
holes m my soles was the bright red surface of 
bleeding flesh ' 

When this was explained to him my new-found 
china laughed as heartily over the ]oke as I, and 
thereafter we ]oumeyed on through the teemmg 
ram in the gayest of spuits Hence, laughmg and 
singing, and happy as a brace of young gods, we 
descended upon Aberystwyth 
About halfway down the long hill into the town a 
policeman on a bicycle passed and raked us fore and 
aft with a broadside of mquisitorial glances 
” That’s tom it, Jock,” says the Cockney " We’d 
better separate Last time I griddles in this bloke’s 
town the cops pmched me for wot they called putting 
myself m a position to receive alms And if they 
catches me chumming with a bloke like you, they’ll 
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arrest both of us on sight See ? So you go that 
way and I’ll go this I'll meet you in the kip So- 
long ” 

“ So-long,”^ says I, " and if I don’t show up after 
tea-time you’ll know I’ve been run in for swiping 
shoes Good hunting • ” 

So we parted , my china to try his arm at the 
chantmg lay and I to bruise my knucldes at the 
knocking stunt And only once during the after- 
noon did our trails cross It was in a back street 
There, workmg slowly down the middle, was my 
pal with a tear in his voice singing Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers ' 

Aberystwyth I found to be a most beggable little 
to\vn Being a hohday resort there are always good 
pickings for trampmg beggars In money I made 
about a bob, besides ^ng my coat-tails with parcels 
of miscellaneous eatables 

So planned is the town that, in my going to and 
fro, I was compelled to pass and repass the pohce 
station nearly every ten minutes, and, as there 
chanced to be two splits loafing outside, I came in 
for a considerable amount of suspicious-eyed scrutmy 
Besides annoying me this made me uneasy For I 
knew that at that moment there was a man in 
Aberystwyth searching in vain for the spare pair of 
shoes he had left out at his own back door — ^ivhich 
pair of shoes I had stolen and was now wearmg 

I was an all-round tramp, I would have you 
observe a pest, a parasite, an unscrupulous picker 
up of unconsidered trifles But I was at war, don’t 
forget, as all penniless vagabonds are at war, with 
settled and Law-abiding society Though had you 
asked me why I was at war I should have answered 
like any soldier man 

“I’m damned if I know > ’’ 

And exactly as the premier Powers of Christendom 
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ENTERING THE LION’S DEN 

scrap and jettison for the duration of their great 
wars truth, justice, humanity, and everything worth 
while, so I had scrapped and jettisoned for the 
duration of my little war the distinction existing 
between vieum and tiinm 

But to return to our splits My passing and le- 
passmg, then, had so whetted their curiosity that 
they were on the point of stopping and arresting 
me as a suspect when 1 ran under their guns, so to 
speak, and brazenly stole the fire from their cannon 
For as I passed the two for what must have been 
the twentieth time that afternoon, I suddenly 
halted, said “ Excuse me, please,” and walked 
between them into the police station — ^pilfered 
shoes and all ' 

It was risky, of course, but it worked Innocently 
inquiring of the station sergeant where the local 
kiphouse was, and being given pohte and very 
elaborate directions as to its whereabouts I thanked 
him fervently and walked straight out again past 
the two splits — a free man, vindicated, and above 
suspicion For who but an exceptionally upright 
and conscious-clear individual dare enter the lion’s 
den ? Who but a Daniel ! 

When I reached the kiphouse I found my chanting 
china already there toasting cheese over the kitchen 
fire and dancing attendance on a drum of tea that 
simmered on the red-hot hob So after addmg my 
whack of provender to the groaning board I joined 
him in a feast that lasted from tea-time to supper- 
time — and called it a day 

That night I occupied the most uncomfortable 
bed I had yet lam in It was a flock shake-down, 
you aie to understand, and so thick, and soft, and 
warm, and luxuriously comfoi table was its yielding 
cosiness that all night long I lay tossing feverishly 
about within its blood-boiling embrace, unable to 
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sleep. It was only when I hurled everything off 
and rolled on to the hard floor, in the small hours, 
that I finally managed to fall asleep 
In the mommg, after a tasty breakfast of dog's 
body and loll-me-dead washed down on lashings of 
Taney Lee, the Cockney and I quitted the university 
town and headed north in the Machjmlleth direction 
But those purlomed shoes of mine proved the 
truth of the old adage which sort of says Heaven 
help those who help themselves 1 They were about 
a couple of sizes too small, and so tightly did they 
fit that I hadn’t gone a dozen miles before both my 
heels were skmned raw As a consequence of this 
I had to halt outside the village of Bow Street — 
ommous name * — and make mcisions m the back of 
both shoes And my feet were so swelled up by 
then that to get them back into the shoes I had to 
strip off my socks 

Even at that I was a crippled wreck I could only 
waddle along at the rate of a hippy Methuselah So 
when the Cockney and I came to the cross-roads 
at — a long breath and count three — ^Llanfihangel- 
geneurglyn, I decided our ways must part 

“ So-long, chum,” says I, after he and I had 
argued the toss for some time, "on you go and 
never mind me. I’ll see you to-night in Aberdovey, 
if I manage to get there So-long > ” 

" Well, Jock,” says the Cockney, very reluctantly, 
" if you want me to go on, all right I’ll meet you 
m Aberdovey — ^if you ever get there So-long ' ” 
Accordingly, while my pal took the long inland 
road that leads by Tal-y-bont to Mach 3 mlleth, and 
so round the head of the Dovey estuary to Aber- 
dovey itself, I took the short sea-road that runs by 
Borth to Ynys-las, where a ferry crosses to Aberdovey 
exactly opposite 

But I didn’t immediately take the road Instead 
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SARN CYNFELIN 


I doffed my terrible shoes to ease my ternble feet, 
and, maniifacturmg a cigarette, lay on my back 
smokmg and weavmg dreams around that wonderful 
thmg, Sam C 3 mfehn 

This Sam Cynfelm is a long sea-reef, or, as some 
have it, a Roman causeway that mns for miles out 
and down into the sea nearby And it leads to the 
drowned cities and fortresses of the lost land-under- 
wave, Cantref-y-Gwaelod, the Lowland Hundred 
For you must Imow that where now the wide waters 
of Cardigan Bay sparkle in the sunlight, there, m 
the long ago, smiled the pleasant acres and happy 
homesteads of another Wales But in mshed the 
sea upon a tune, and the Lowland Hundred was no 
more Yet still stands Sam Cynfelm, bndgmg the 
living and the dead And if ours was the receipt 
of fern seed, who knows what unquiet spirits, what 
iinrestful promenaders and ghostly traffickers, might 
be seen o’ nights passing and repassmg between 
the two ^ 

From Llanfihangelgeneurglyn I hupled pamfully 
over the few remammg miles to the village of Borth 
A long straggling place this is, consistmg of a smgle 
street of houses facmg a stormy shore, and from it 
the wild barbaric hills of Menoneth are seen nsmg 
far to the north , and ever the wmd blows, and ever 
the air is filled with sand 

I strack It rich in Borth I was invited into the 
kitchen of a boarding-house and feasted to absurdity, 
all the family standmg round, while I ate, with 
heaped dishes of food ready in their hands, talking 
Welsh and English nineteen to the dozen Then 
when the father of the house, who had once worked 
aboard the Metagama, learned that I too had sailed 
in another C P 0 S boat as assistant steward, he 
doubled and trebled his attentions until I had to 
cry mercy And when latterly I succeeded in 
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tearing myself out of their hospitable clutches I was 
loaded down with money, food, socks, ties, etc — 
mth everything bar shoes For though the boot 
cupboards of the entire household were ransacked 
on my behalf, nothing suitable was forthcoming 

After lounging on the wmdy sands of Borth for 
a while I made tracks for the ferry at Ynys-Ias, 
which I hoped would land me over at Aberdovey 
long before my Cockney pal But, alas > Ynys-las 
was there sure enough, but of the ferry there was 
not the slightest trace Nor could I see anybody 
to question concerning the ferry , for it is a deserted 
district hereabouts nothing but bleak shores and 
lonely marshlands , -- so, \villy-nilly, I had to alter 
my plans 

Instead of skipping over to Aberdovey, which 
was plainly visible on the other side of the mile- 
wide estuary, I should now have to work round the 
sea-marsh of Cors Fochno to Tre-Tahesm on the 
mam road, and so on through Machynlleth before 
reaching it And you can imagine how tantalising 
it was, considermg the awful state of my feet, to see 
Aberdovey only a mile distant across the straits, 
yet knowing that to reach it I should have to toil 
along nearly twenty miles more of highland roadways. 

However, it couldn't be helped It was just the 
luck of the Toby Accordingly, talking volubly to 
myself nevertheless, I set out on the quaking road 
round Cors Fochno, and by dint of short stages and 
long rests at last reached the village of Tre-Tahesm 
on the mam road But my feet were too sore to 
allow me to visit nearby Bedd-Tahesm, the grave of 
Tahesin, prophet-bard of old Wales, so I just resumed 
my soliloquy and hirpled along m the twilight until 
a hole m a hedgebottom mercifully appeared and 
swallowed me up for the night 

After an undisturbed sleep I awoke next morning 
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to a grey dawn and downpounng skies But I 
didn’t get up The hedge above me grew too thick 
m every direction for the ram to reach me , and it 
was only at long intervals that solitary drops man- 
aged to percolate through the matted greenery and 
splash doivn on me So, these excepted, I was as 
dry as dry and jake-a-loo 

Sitting up cross-legged on my groundsheet, there- 
fore, I opened the big poke of tucker which I had 
been presented with m Borth, and made a leisurely 
and wholly satisfying breakfast of the bread and 
cheese, meat-pie, and pickled herrmg that came 
first to hand That done, I cupped my hands and 
held them under a steady trickle of ram-water until 
they brimmed over, and took a long fiUmg drmk 
from them Then I rolled a cigarette — ^usmg brown 
paper to make it look like a cheroot — and sat back 
m the seventh heaven of dehght smokmg and 
watching the ram 

As I was sittmg thus, wondering at what time on 
the previous night my Cockney pal had reached 
Aberdovey, I became aware of some bloke passmg 
on the road below singmg with all his soul So I 
parted the thick growth screening me, and, peering 
through, got the surprise of my life The bloke on the 
road was my Cockney pal ! 

In the gayest of spirits he strode along, his wild 
face flushed with health and his clobber as sausage- 
skm-like as ever, warblmg hke a lark I thought it 
best not to hail him, though With my terrible 
shoes and crippled feet I should only prove a hin- 
drance to him , the tortoise is no mate for the hare , 
I had best let him go on alone And so it befell 
And the last I saw of my chanting china was the 
long thm form of him diminishing up the rain- 
swept road to Machynlleth, making a swan-like 
end, as it were, fading m music 
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Thereafter, for a couple of hours, I remained 
smoking and speculating on why the Cockney hadn’t 
gone on to Aberdovey as we had planned Then, 
screwing my courage to the sticking place, I gritted 
my teeth, shut tight my eyes, and essayed the 
frightful task of pulling on my shoes and half an 
hour later, bathed m the sweat of pain, I took the 
road in a rainstorm 

Onward I crawled through the thunderous deluge, 
skirting on the left the green levels of Cors Fochno 
about the Dovey estuary, and on the nght the 
foothills of a highland wilderness Past Moel-y-ll5m 
and Foel Goch I went, and past the mouth of the 
beautiful C\vm Einon, the ' Artists’ Valley,’ to the 
flooded village of Eglwysfach Then on agam I 
hirpled past Pen Careg-gopa and the renowned 
Ll3dnant Valley, where I must needs halt despite 
the rain and the pain to gaze away up through the 
rent curtains of the mist to the wild grandeur of 
Bryn Moel and Drosgol, and so on and up to the 
loftiest lord of all the great mass of mountam 
stuff that IS Plynlimon Fawr, where sprmg the well- 
heads of the romantic Rheidol, the lovely Wye, and 
the stately Severn 

Ah, of a surety I was now m Wales I Left behind 
forever were the sunny uplands and low green valleys 
of the country of castles, and in their place lay all 
around and above the rocky fastnesses of the Welsh 
Tyrol . land of the llyns and the glyns, the nants 
and the dyffryns 

In the neighbourhood of the Llyfnant Valley my 
feet gave out utterly and went to my head I 
must have gone suddenly berserk, somehow, because, 
when I came-to after tearing off my terrible shoes, 
it was to find myself fighting my way across a river 
m high spate to a wooded island in the middle > 

I stayed there two days and nights , a Robinson 
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Crusoe if ever there was one With branches of trees 
and old newspapers I constructed a crazy half-hut, 
half-bower sort of contraption that sheltered me 
from the ram Then, difficult though it was, I got 
a fire gomg, and, stnppmg myself naked, dried my 
sodden clothes over the fire and folded them away 
until I should need them 

Like a wild man of the woods I hved on that 
island clothed only in my skm, sleepmg under a 
roof of my own making, cookmg my food in the 
hot embers, and with a brave little robm as my sole 
companion And all the time of my sojourn the 
rain never ceased Sometimes when I grew tired 
of squattmg before the fire I would step outside and 
stand upright under the downpour, as under a shower- 
bath, until all my body burned red with icy heat 
And as the glad blood went and came I would yell 
out m sheer animal delight, exultmg in my savagery 

Sloughed from me were not only the disease- 
breedmg habiliments of civilisation, but also its 
cnpphng conventions I was as were men when the 
world was younger, simpler, less entangled m need- 
less and nonsensical complications I had bridged 
the hiatus of historical time and harked back to the 
primitive And although it was only for the space 
of two days and two nights, yet, to me, who was 
clockless and regardless of the hours, it seemed as 
long-drawn-out as threescore years and ten 

To be cast away on a desert island, to emulate 
Crusoe, to be one with the beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea , to live 
the life, to be marooned of men, to be an Adam 
agam in an Eveless Eden 

We all of us have desired these things, blindfold 
us how we ^vlU And be we old men, young men, 
or youth, we feel away down in the bottomless 
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deeps of us a strange stirring of primeval longmgs, 
and an urge, irresistible, for us to take heed of 
them For m the core and crypt of us we are pagan 
and atavistic, savage and uncivilisable Our sur- 
roundings are ahead of us hundreds of thousands of 
years We can soar in the air, but can we fly ^ We 
can go under the sea, but can we swim ? We can 
move over the face of the earth without using our 
legs, but can we walk a mile without hurt to our 
feet ? No, for we all of us are tree-apes new come 
upon the ground, and our soles as yet are scarce 
adapted to the change 

The past displaces the present and I sit agam 
under that crazy shelter of boughs and old news- 
papers 

Crazy as it is, though, it serves its purpose admir- 
ably It sheds the ram And on such a day as this 
is, that’s something to be thankful for The doivn- 
pour, even for Wales, is unbelievably torrential It 
seems as though the atmosphere throughout all its 
bulk were turned to liquid, and that I sit rather in 
the solid wet heart of a thundering cataiact than in 
a shelter under the mere ram 

I cannot hear my ears What ivith the ceaseless 
battermg of the massy wetness on the hut roof 
immediately over me, and the mighty voice of the 
waters roaring past the island aU round me, I can 
bellow at the top of my lungs and yet not hear 
myself bellow The atmosphere, not content with 
bemg solidly wet, is sohdly soundful I live in a 
world of sound, unendmg, bram-numbmg, body- 
shaking sound 

But I have a fire That makes up for much, if 
not for all And though it took me a sad hour of 
solicitous coaxing to get it going, it was worth it 
Listen to it now How it hisses in the ram-blast 
How it blazes up in the wind-eddies And how cosy, 
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comfortable, and bomely it makes this travesty of a 
hut seem 

I have been cast away on this desert island now 
for a century or two, or so it seems Actually, I 
suppose no more than four or five houis have elapsed 
since I set foot on its quaking soil But so long have 
I sat motionless by the fire gazing out across the 
waters that I seem to have been sitting here since 
Time began 

Tm a Crusoe all right I have the island, I have 
the hut, I have the fire — ^yes, and perched upon 
my thumb I have the pretty Poll At least I call it 
a Poll, but It’s really a robin a companionable 
little gentleman in a faded red waistcoat who hopped 
mto the hut as bold as brass and began pecking the 
crumbs I had let fall Nor had I any great difficulty 
in wmning the bird's confidence I had but to 
crumble bread on the floor at ray feet and there- 
after sit perfectly motionless Then when robin 
was grown accustomed to my presence and con- 
vmced of my hatmlessness I began slowly to move 
my arm and hand towards hun with a temptmg titbit 
balanced on the forefinger And I must confess 
that my admiration was mstantly roused by the 
bold manner in which the redbreast looked me 
square m the eye before advancmg to the baited 
finger It was as though he were puttmg me on my 
honour not lightly to trifle with his trust else things 
would go hard ivith me 

Here I sit, then, in the midst of my household , 
monarch of all I survey, and if not entirely lord of 
the fowl and the brute, still near enough to please 
me But unlike Crusoe, unlike the Swiss Family 
Robmson, unlike Peterkm Gay, Ralph Rover, and 
Jack Martin, unlike each and all of the inadequate 
and exasperating castaways of bookdom, from 
Davie Balfour on Earraid to MelviUe on Typee, I 
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do not, m the Enoch Arden manner, bewail the 
remoteness of the kindly human face Not me 
For if there is one thing in these desert island tales 
that gets my back up, it is the hypocritical yearning 
after the old familiar faces so maudlinly indulged 
in by the Crusoes That, to me, is the serpent in 
Paradise, the fly in the ointment, the cucumber in 
the pickle If these castaways are so enamoured of 
the masculine mug and the femmme physog as they 
pretend to be, what the devil are they doing there ? 
They get my goat 

But Pm hungry again, so, raking together the 
fire, I place on top a drumful of river-water Then 
I wrestle out of my coat-pocket my bulky parcel of 
tommy In this there is bread and cheese, and pie, 
and apples, etc , and a raw herrmg 

Wi^out rismg from my squatting position I 
reach up and disentangle from the hut roof a long 
withe, and, shoving it down the herring's throat 
and out at the tail, place it honzontally over the 
fire with each of the two ends stuck through a side 
of the hut This is my spit And a very effective 
one, too When one side of the herring is done brown 
I have merely to twirl the withe between finger and 
thumb to bnng the raw side into place. Heath 
Robmson could do no better 

While the drum is coming to the boil and the 
herring cookmg I toast the bread and cheese and 
explore my many pockets for the packet of black- 
and-white which a tramp like me always carries 
with him This I find just as the water foams to the 
boil, so m goes the tea, m goes the sugar, and in no 
time my succulent supper is well under way 

Shade of Huck Fmn 1 To be alone on an island, 
in a hut, before a fire, eatmg grub which I have cooked 
myself — lucky me l Life has nothing to show fairer 
than this idylhc Crusoemg, even although it is 
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raining cats and dogs The wind, the wet, and the 
wildness without serve but to accentuate the com- 
fort %vithin The harder the wind blows the brighter 
blazes the fire The heavier the ram falls the more 
gladsome am I to be in here out of it The louder 
the river roars the more thankful I feel that I waded 
the ford without mishap 

But now it darkens Robin has deserted me I 
am all alone And were it not for the blessed fire 
which I crouch over so thankfully, and which I so 
jealously cherish, I should think I was m hell Not 
the hot hell, the cold hell, the hell of the Gaels 
Ifrinn, that fabulous island where rams never cease, 
where the cauldrife never thaw, and no sun shines 
Bir-r-rr ! The very thought sends such a shiver 
through my bones that I pile more logs on the fire, 
crouch closer to the flames, and roll a cigarette 

Let it rain, let it roar, let it blow Nothmg short 
of earthquakes will dislodge me Nothmg short 
of deluges will put out my fire Let the ram wet me, 
let the wmd chill me, I defy them Here I am 
planted, here I will remain Roll on, fair weather i 

On the morning of the third day the ram ceased, 
the mists cleared from the river, the sun shone 
As my supply of tommy was run done, and my 
tobacco likewise, there was nothing for it but to 
take the road again Thereupon, knocking down my 
hut and casting it on the waters, I bade my island 
home a long farewell, waded across the river, and 
climbed back a hundred thousand years to 
civilisation 
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LAP THE SIXTH 


TOWARDS NORTH WALES MACHYNLLETH 
TO BARMOUTH AND HARLECH 

Fires m my feet — Mysterious old man — " Mak' yoursel' at hame " 
— ^The Marshall Mark — ^Maw ddach estuary — Och, sure I — ^A 
prospect of prospects — My kingdom for a bed ! — An agonising 
descent — Exploring a cave — Reaching a barn 


The long rest had practically healed my feet, and 
my shoes fitted easier , it wasn’t long, therefore, 
before I was passing through the tree-lined, and 
extremely hospitable, streets of Machynlleth and 
over the Dovey mto Merioneth 
But soon the walkmg so rekindled the fires in 
my feet that I was forced to cut an ash stave from 
a wayside wood to use as a third foot, and even then 
I had to rest every half mile Consequently it was 
in the late afternoon that I came into the wonderfully 
pleasant toAvnlet of Aberdovey, ten miles from 
Mach5mlleth 

At the foot of gorse-covered hiUs nestles this 
clean httle watermg place peepmg across the broad 
sands of the river estuary, vath miles of grassy dunes 
gracing its seaward side I came into it whisthng 
The Bells of Aberdovey, and when I went out of it, 
loaded dovm vith nice-tasting nourishment, I 
struck up Land of my Fathers in gratitude for its 
housewives’ openhandedness 

Throughout the golden evening that followed I 
lay happy on the sea-dunes dreaming the houis 
away Then in the gusty twilight I wandered along 
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MYSTERIOUS OLD MAN 


the solitary beaches toward To\vyn until night came 
and found me bedded in the hay-filled annexe of a 
cattle shed 

In the night I was awakened by the wild wmd 
screaming through the crannies of the place, and the 
rain-demons battering on the roof Nor did I after- 
wards faU asleep I lay long into the morning till 
the ram went off before treldcmg Towynwards And 
when I reached that bracing little resort, built near 
the sea’s edge on the levels of the Dysynni marshes, 
I was ]ust in time to help the inhabitants dispose of 
their Sunday dinners 

At Towyn the road deserts the sea, bendmg inland 
around the Broad Water to the village of Biyn- 
crug I hadn’t followed this road far before the ram 
came down agam and made walking a misery 
Every mile or so I would stop and seek shelter under 
the hedgerow And each time I did this there always 
passed me a mystenous old man, picturesquely 
clad in a brown ulster and wearing a slouch hat on 
his grizzled head And each time I took the road 
again I would come across him sheltering in turn 
It reminded me of the two little figures in a weather- 
clock when one goes in the other comes out And 
this in-and-out business went on for miles, with never 
a word passing between us, until Bryn-crug was 
reached, when the mystenous old man disappeared 
The ram and my feet worsened and worsened 
until no more miserable wretch was abroad than I 
At Bryn-crug I halted ]ust long enough to buy a 
box of matches and to gaze shivermgly up the ^vlld 
valley-road of Aberg3m,ohvyn that skirts the desolate 
lull bases of Trum Gelli, Taren Hendre, Moel-y- 
Geifr, and Taren-y-Gesail on its way to the beautiful 
lake of Tal-y-Llyn and Cader Idris 
Finished gazing, I continued along the rain- 
scourged highway, and ere long came out through a 
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bleak pass on to the coast again, where the weathered 
hills run down into the sea and the road rides athwart 
their slopes The wind hurricaned, the rain blustered, 
the waves tossed in tempest Had my feet been 
anyway normal I should have gloried in having to 
battle my way along such a desert coast in the teeth 
of the elements. As it was, when a little stone hut 
showed up on the shore I fervently thanked my 
stars and lost no time breaking in 
But scarcely were my eyes grown accustomed to 
the interior gloom than I saw that not only was 
the hut already occupied, but that the occupant 
was no other than the mysterious old man in the 
brown ulster 

When the old bloke saw that he wasn’t gomg to 
have the hut to himself for the night he vented his 
annoyance in a single imprecation that did the 
cockles of my heart good, then philosophically 
resigned himself to the inevitable 

“ Come in, lad,” says he, taking a candle-end from 
under his ulster and placmg it lighted on the floor 
“ Come in and mak' yoursel' at hame There’s 
room enough for the twa o’ us — ^losh aye > And ye’ll 
find a wheen corn-sacks in the corner yonder , mak’ 
yoursel’ a bed o’ them That’s it Now, what hae 
ye got in the eating, drinking, and smoking line — 
ony thing ^ ” 

Happily I did have something m all three lines, 
so I shared it with him, and m return he treated 
me to a learned discourse on life in general and 
vagabond life in particular 

" We tramps are naethmg mair nor less than sons 
o’ Ishmael,” he opined towards the finish, “ traikmg 
ower the face o’ the earth wi’ naewhere ava’ to lay 
our heids ; branded wi’ the mark o’ Cain jmst as 
some tinker-bodies are branded wi’ the Marshall 
Mark ” 
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THE MARSHALL MARK 


" The Marshall Mark > ” says I, looking fixedly 
across the candlelight at this modem edition of 
Edie Ochiltree “ What the deuce is the Marshall 
Mark ? ” 

" Jmst what I'm telling ye,” answers the gaber- 
lunzie “The Marshall Mark is the cross on the 
loof o’ a’ Imeal descendants o’ Billy Marshall, ae-time 
kmg o’ the tinker-gypsies o’ Galloway, wha lived to 
be a hunner and twenty years auld, and had nearly 
as mony wves as he had years Aye, and King Billy 
was forbye the last o’ the Piets o’ that airt Thae 
Piets, as ye’ll maybe ken, were the Reidshanks, the 
brewers o’ heather ale, the pamted heathen wha 
bided m Scotland lang afore ever the Romans cam’ , 
and they had a great fondness for earth diggmg m’t, 
cairting it aboot, aye, an’ even living in’t ! Real 
clarty tinkers they were And whaever has that 
cross on his loof is sure to hae the same hankering 
after caves, lighting fires, tramping strange roads, 
and suchlike weaknesses, and is a true Pict and a 
Marshall ” 

“ Bull I ” was my not altogether polite criticism of 
this long-winded discourse 
" Bull yoursel’ ' ” returns old Edie " It’s the 
gospel I’m teUing ye, and no’ bull Show me a man 
vn’ a cross on his loof and I’ll show ye a Marshall ! ” 
" There ' ” says I, shooting out both pahns for 
his benefit “ There’s a couple of loofs with a cross 
on each of them — and my name’s Maconachie • ” 
That fairly scuppered Edie Without so much as 
a cheep he doused the glim and fell asleep almost 
instantly And in the morning when I awoke m 
the golden sunlight it was to find his bed empty and 
the bird flo^vn 

Out I got to the road betimes, and thanked heaven 
I was alive on such a day Gone were the wmd and 
ram, and m their place burned the sun m a cloudless 
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sky, while the blue sea lay calm and peaceful after 
yesterday's tempest And as I hobbled painfully 
along that barbaric coast I sang for very joy at 
being let live on such a jolly old Earth as ours is 

When at last I reach Henddol, at the mouth of 
the Mawddach estuary opposite Barmouth, the first 
thmg I see is old Edie standing outside a cottage door 
with a steaming basm of tea at his lips I say 
nothing, but just hold out my two pahns And 
Edie ? Edie he turns round iii a violent pet and lets 
his back express his contempt of me So I leave him 

Hereabouts a footbridge, like the one at Connel 
Ferry, runs cheek by jowl with the railway bridge 
spanning the Mawddach estuary This I now trod 
And m the middle I loitered for a while to feast my 
eyes on the most romantic spectacle m Taffyland 

Between wooded promontory and rocky headland 
the waters of the Mawddach he like a blue lagoon 
at the feet of giant mountains Aloft on the right 
towers the Cader Idris range, with its composing 
peaks of Tyrau Mawr, Mynydd Moel, and Pen-y- 
gader, while in the far background, and sweeping 
round to Barmouth m an uphfted amphitheatre, 
are marshalled the airy summits of Aran Mawddwy, 
Aran Benllyn, Rhobell Fawr, Y-gam, and Llaw- 
llech Majestic peak, terrifymg cliff and precipice, 
heather-covered brae, mist-shrouded crag all the 
varied and wonder-provoking elements of mountain 
scenery are there above the Mawddach And m 
fancy one can follow the road alongside the river 
that penetrates that mighty hinterland by way of 
Dolgelley and Bala Lake to far-away Corwen and 
lovely Llangollen 

When I reached the Barmouth end of the footbridge 
the bottom was rudely laiocked out of my enchant- 
ment, however I found I had been meanly trapped 
I had to pay a penny toll ' And what made this so 
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obnoxious was the fact that there had beenC^ 
warning notice at the far side of the bridge Because; 
in that case, me bemg a Scotsman, couldn’t I easily 
have walked the fifteen miles round the head of the 
estuary and saved the penny, eh ^ Och, sure * 

So outraged were my native economics at this 
unmanly trick the Barmouth authorities had played 
on me that I strode unhaltingly through Barmouth 
with hatred in my heart and desolation in my pocket, 
vowmg retaliations unthinkable in their ferocity 
Between Barmouth and Harlech the road traverses 
the level district of Ardudwy a narrow tract of 
green countryside bordered on one hand by the sea 
and on the other by the mountain ranges of Llaw- 
llech and Rhmog Likewise it is infested with llans 
Llanaber, Llanddw5iwe, Llanenddwyn, Llanbedr, 
Llanfair , all these villages I passed through con- 
secutively on my way north to Harlech But of 
them I retain only the haziest recollection My 
pocket and my feet were too sore to allow of my 
noticmg the landscape Besides, there was the rain 
That had begun ]ust outside of Barmouth and was 
now teeming down as wholesale as Houndsditch 

It took me nearly all day to walk the twelve miles 
between Barmouth and Harlech , and when I 
reached the latter place in the evening I was so done 
up that I decided to sleep indoors that night How- 
ever, ]ust then the weather cleared and I momen- 
tarily forgot my done-upness in contemplatmg the 
gorgeous panoramic view visible from the rocky 
hill upon which stand the stark walls of Harlech 
Castle 

Towered and turreted, and four-square to all the 
winds, this Edwardian fortress crowns a bold crag 
high above the sea-marshes of Morfa Harlech, and 
IS conspicuous for miles From its airy height can 
be seen across Tremadoc Bay the graceful hne of 
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hills that sweep down out of Snowdonia to form the 
backbone of the Lleyn peninsula Beginning at the 
holy isle of Bardsey off that promontory's tip, the 
knowing eye can pick out and name one after another 
the successive summits running northward First 
comes Mynydd Rhiw in Lleyn, also Cam Fadryn , 
then, in Carnarvonshire proper, the Rivals, the 
huddled groups of Bwlch Mawr and Camedd Goch , 
next, Moel Hebog, Snowdon the mighty, the Glyders, 
then Cynicht, the two Moelwyns, the bulky Manods 
lording it over the Vale of Ffestiniog, and so on ever 
circling until the eye comes to rest on the mountams 
behind Harlech itself Truly, a prospect of prospects, 

As I said, when I reached Harlech I was so done 
up that I decided to sleep mdoors that night But 
picture my prostration when a pohceman assured 
me that not only was there no kiphouse in Harlech 
town, but none hkewise m the whole of the county 
of Merioneth • 

This blow was a staggerer It bludgeoned me to 
a standstill In the middle of the ram-empty street 
I stood leanmg \vild-eyed on my crutch, lifting bne 
foot after another from the ground to ease their 
pam, in an utter agony botli of body and mmd In 
the name of heaven, where could I go ? Surely there 
was some little diy nook I could go to ^ But how to 
fin d it ? How to get there ^ As it was, I was ready 
to drop with fatigue , to go further seemed physically 
impossible 

The flesh must, though, when the spirit drives 
So, to my own amazement, I found myself achievmg 
the impossible leaving Harlech, going out of 
Harlech * 

As I hirpled along the road agam I felt as one feels 
in a dream where the dreamer is running with all his 
might yet movmg m excruciatingly slow motion 
My desire, as it were, was outmnnmg my feet And, 
tune and time again, fuming with impatience, it 
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MY KINGDOM FOR A BED! 


had to wait until they made up with it Then on 
once more it would hurry with feverish activity, 
leavmg me toilmg painfully behmd 
A bed, a bed, my kmgdom for a bed ' That was 
all my cry And I could picture mmutely what I 
wanted a bam with hay in it, a bam with a corm- 
gated iron roof and open on all sides except for the 
storm-gable And with that alluring picture danang 
before me like a will-o’-the-wisp I laboured heavily 
along through the rain, dementedly scannmg the “ 
landscape on aU sides m the hope that what was 
now only a picture would all of a sudden materialise 
All of a sudden it did matenahse For there, 
away doivn on my left, plump m the middle of Morfa 
Harlech — the sea-fens or marshes of Harlech — 
stood the bam of my desire full of hay, with a roof 
of corrugated iron, open on all sides except for the 
storm-gable ! 

But — could I reach it ? It would take a mighty 
lot of gettmg to I would have to climb down the 
rocky, precipitous, tree-entangled slope that dropped 
wckedly from the high mountain-level of the road- 
way to the low sea-level of the marshes And even 
then there would stiU remam between me and the 
bam a treacherous half mile of waterlogged fenland 
And the farmer might see me And, oh, heaven, 
how my agonised feet would suffer ' 

" Feet be hanged ' Farmer be hanged 1 ” my spirit 
commanded my flesh ” Get down to it qmck, 
and no shmnanegan Yon’s a bed, and it’s a bed 
you want, so bite on the agony — ^but get down to 
it I ” And so, with the fit half of me lashing and 
abusmg the unfit half, I began the breakneck descent 
of those wicked slopes 

At every step red-hot needles of pam ran merci- 
lessly into my feet The agony was exquisite I 
had to sink my teeth deep mto my lip lest I should 
shriek aloud And — ^sometimes I slipped ' And then 
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the hot reeking sweat of my agony seemed to freeze 
on my quivering flesh, while my jaws clamped fast 
on the bite of death But I got there In spite of 
the gosh-awful torture of getting there I got there 
Not to the bam, understand — half a mile of fen- 
land still separated us — ^but to the foot of the slope 
I got there, I say Then, but will you believe me ? 
Then I deliberately turned in my white-hot tracks 
and climbed back up again 1 

Pain, I think, must have momentarily turned my 
brain Or perhaps some devil-sent imp of the per- 
verse was having a game with me Or else it may 
be that the still-to-be-tackled and dreaded ordeal 
of negotiating the marshes had something to do with 
my idiotic jettison of the bam idea Anyway, 
whatever the cause, the fact remains that I crawled 
up back to the road agam, and resumed the quest 
for a bed 

I had not tottered far along the now rapidly 
darkening road when the black maw of a cave 
abruptly opened and swallowed me, pained feet and 
all But to no purpose For no matter how deeply 
I penetrated into its hoUow-soundmg passages and 
windmgs, always did the flickermg glimmer of my 
matches reveal the same wet glistening walls and 
the rocky pool-filled cavern floor I couldn’t sleep 
there, that was evident So, cursing the bootless 
delay, and dizzy with pam, I staggered my way out 
and once more resumed the road, as bedless as ever 

Then a mile further on — and what a mile * — 

■ another bam swam into my ken It, too, like the 
last, stood far m off the road m the middle of a wide 
sea of marshland Yes, but there was no slope to 
descend > I had only the marshes to wade through 
to make the bam mme That is, if the farmer didn’t 
see me For the farmhouse stood dangerously near 
at hand, with all its windows gaping wide-eyed at 
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me, as it seemed, and spying on my every movement 
with maddening and almost human mquisitiveness 
I was now desperate, how^ever Hurlmg all 
caution to the winds I leapt the wall and began the 
long splashy knee-deep wade across the marshes 
Andhaidly had I progressed a hundred yards when I 
heard a shout and a barkmg of dogs behmd me But 
I didn’t halt in my headlong career, or even turn my 
head F aimer or no farmer, trespassing or no trespass- 
ing, I would reach tliat bam although all the farmers 
and hounds m Wales were howling at my heels 1 
Then abruptly a wide ditch of shimng water 
appeared right across my hne of march And that 
halted me But only for a moment Retracmg my 
steps a few paces I gathered what was left of myself 
together, and, agomsmg though the effort was, broke 
into a pitiful sort of shamble, leapt out across the 
ditch — and landed kerplonk m the sluny black 
rottenness of the far bank 
My clothes were in a fearful mess, now From 
the waist doivn I was indescribable But no matter, 
I must reach that bam Though all the mud of 
Harlech's marshes plastered me from head to heel 
I must reach that bam I So, with difficulty witli- 
drawing my legs from tlie quagmure, I splashed and 
waded on through the night and the ram — ^to barge 
full tilt into a herd of black Welsh cattle I 
Thereupon pandemonium broke loose And to 
this day I do not know however m the world I 
managed to survive the terrific stampede that 
followed For at my sudden and all-unlooked-for 
irruption into its midst that herd of mad beasts 
exploded with such a bellowing of throats and 
splashing of hoofs as lifted me completely off my 
feet, and hurled me stunned and bmised and bleeding 
back into the quagmire And half an horn- 

later I reached the bam 
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THROUGH NORTH WALES HARLECH TO 
LLANDUDNO AND CHESTER 

Shelter — ^A travelling menagerie — Exit Edie — ^Portmadoc Em- 
bankment — Land of the Leak ? — Pwllheli — ^At the rambow’s 
end — In Carnarvon — " Yess, mdeed ” — Raw Welsh — ^Llan- 
fairfechan — A. white night — Conway Castle — A catastrophe 
— King of the Castle — By the Sands o’ Dee — A weird shadow 
— ^Eastward Ho ! 

Never did weary traveller among Arabian sands 
more thankfully attain the sweet waters and shady 
coolness of some long-striven-after oasis than did I 
the warm hay and sheltered cosiness of the bam 
amid the marshes of Harlech 
Once under its iron roof I shed as much of my 
muddy clobber as was advisable, and hung it where 
It woidd have a chance to dry Then by slow and 
painful stages I eased oE my warped and water- 
logged feet tormentors, and, after stuffing them with 
hay, thrast them deep into the stack Lastly, too 
tired and too bmised and battered to care about 
anythmg on earth except oblivion, I burrowed down 
beside my terrible shoes and let the sure narcotic of 
warmth and fatigue drag me to sleep 

In the morning I awoke to find the sun shining in 
a clear sky What was more to the pomt, my clothes 
and shoes were as dry as could be expected Accord- 
ingly I straggled mto those necessary evils and 
descended from my nest Then it was that I saw 
what made me call myself every name outside the 
samts’ calendar. I saw that if I had properly used 
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my eyes the night before I should have seen that a 
corduroy road, raised high and dry above the 
marshes, ran right from the highway to the bam 
door I 

It couldn’t be helped, however , it was ]ust the 
luck of the Toby Thankmg my stars, therefore, 
that there was indeed a road, I negotiated the 
marshes dry-shod and was soon hurrying along the 
mam drag , trymg to steal a march on my feet, so 
to speak, before they got their heat up. 

The road here runs by the shore of the beautiful 
arm of the sea called the Traeth Bach, which mirrors 
in its glassy surface the tall mountains standing about 
and above it Not only that, but on either side of 
the road itself run miles of blackberry bushes 
Hence, what between delight at the romantic scenery 
and rehsh of the gloriously ripe bemes I plucked 
and ate as I humed onward, you can imagme that 
my spirits were as high as they had been low the 
night previous But such is the Toby Light follows 
dark m the life of a tramp as swiftly and surely as 
day follows night 

While I’m hasting over the road hereabouts a 
long string of wild beast vans belonging to Bostock 
and Wombwell’s travelhng menagerie pass on ahead 
of me At the rear follows an ordmary caravan, 
and at the rear of that agam is towed somethmg 
that gives me a good laugh It is a water-barrel 
slung between two wheels, and, sitting m the mouth 
of it, with his arms and legs danghng over the side, 
is no other than old Edie, the gaberlunzieman, asleep 
with his mouth wide open 

Of course, there is only one thmg to do, and I do 
It Pluckmg the biggest and juiciest blackberry I 
can find, I take careful aim and shng the bramble 
bang into the snoozer’s gub The effect is imme- 
diate, but more involved than I expected For 
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although the missile wakens old Edie up all right, 
yet so galvanic is his wakening that before he can 
even attempt to save hmiself, lo and behold i his 
body doubles up like a kmfe and down he shoots 
into the water-barrel 

Just at that, though, the vans swing off along the 
branch road that leads up through the Vale of 
Ffestmiog, and the last I see of the ulstered 
gaberlunzieman is a pair of claw-hke hands Avildly 
clutching the rim of the barrel, and a dripping head 
emerging wrathful from the depths 

It was in a merry mood, you can imagine, that I 
turned down the other road which here bends 
abruptly to the left and crosses on a bridge over the 
river Dwyryd And even the fact that this budge 
was a tod-bridge, and that I had to stump up a 
penny to the toll-man, did in no wise put a damper 
on my spirits On the contrary, the success of my 
practical ]oke, coupled with the superb mountam 
scenery I was travellmg through and the glorious 
sunshme that was bathing everything in a golden 
splendour, so mounted to my napper that when I 
irrupted into the quarry village of Penrhyndeudraeth 
I was carolling away like a sextet of smging 
Dervishes 

Mooching a good breakfast of ham sandwiches in 
Penrhyndeudraeth I sauntered on a bit — and ram- 
stammed into another toll-bar I The sweat broke 
out on me, but there was no escape I let myself 
be mulcted of another bawbee, and began the mile- 
long crossmg of the great Portmadoc Embanlonent 

This embankment, over which runs the railway 
on the weather side of the carriage-way, acts as a 
dam to the sea, which used formerly to cover the 
whole valley of the Glaslyn as far inland as Aber- 
glaslyn, six miles to the north By this means 
close on 9,000 acres have been reclaimed, and what 
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was aforetime a useless island-dotted arm of the sea 
IS now green, bountiful countryside 
From the embanlonent is commanded magnificent 
mountain scenery In all their unconquered sava- 
gery the primeval hills lift to high heaven their rocky 
heights and wind-swept fells In bewildermg grada- 
tions of purple and grey and yellow and green , in 
shades of violet and amethyst , wrapped m mysteri- 
ous cloud-glooms or in temfymg mist-shrouds, or 
lit with the red barbaric gleams of sunlight, rise 
all around and about the North Wallian hills Flank- 
ing the green trough of the Traeth Mawr stand the 
guardian summits of Moel Ddu and the two Moel- 
^vyns , while dominatmg the head of the valley, 
beyond Beddgelert of doggie fame and the terrific 
Pass of Glasl3m, tower the grand monarchs of Snow- 
donia Moel Hebog, C5micht, Y Wyddfa 
After imbibing as many Naughts of this heady 
mountain-brew as was prudent I contmued my way 
along the embankment and shortly arrived in the 
slate town of Portmadoc, on the Carnarvonshire 
shore of the Traeth Mawr 
By dint of persistent solicitation at back doors I 
peglegged sufficient tommy to make a respectable 
dinner of nine or so courses Then finding nothing 
of interest to detain me longer in the little port I 
set out along the beautiful road that skirts the steep 
wooded slopes of Moel-y-gest , and so diligently 
did I loiter by the way, plucking blackberries, lying 
dreaming in lush meadows, and what not, that it 
was early evenmg ere I had devoured the five miles 
separating Portmadoc from Criccieth 
As all watering places are anathema to me I 
didn’t halt even for a moment m this latter place 
Merely notmg its cleanness, its boied hohdajmakers, 
and Its picturesque castle hill, I stalked haughtily 
through by the shortest route and soon came out 
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on to the pleasantly uninteresting country that 
borders this part of Tremadoc Bay 
Five uneventful miles later, or about halfway to 
PwUlieli, the darkness and the rain came down on 
me unexpectedly, and I had to spend the night 
under the inadequate shelter of a wayside bush 
"Ah, Wales,” was my constant thought during 
that sleepless vigil, "if the vegetarian who first 
called you the Land of the Leek had been a plumber, 
he would surely have spelt Leek differently < ” 

At length morning came and I was glad to 
exchange the wretched wetness of my ruffer for the 
wet wretchedness of the road And, as all the way 
into Pwllheh the ram drizzled drearily without 
cease, it was feelmg and looking like a drooked crow 
that I finally debouched into that market town 
My drenched condition procured me several 
dinners, nevertheless For like the true mendicant 
I was I traded on it, deliberately exploitmg it to 
soften the hearts and tap the larders of impression- 
able housewives And when the ram ceased and the 
sun broke out about noon I was able to retire among 
the grassy dunes of South Beach and feast to repletion 
on the tucker obtamed by virtue of this vice 
All the sunny afternoon I lay among the dunes 
watching the running seas and revelling in the deep 
bnlhancy of their colourmg Then at tea-time I 
arose, and, pursuing enquiries in the town and 
leammg that there was no kiphouse in Pwllheli, I 
canvassed additional nourishment and took the 
road 

The particular road I took springs up inland from 
the back streets of Pwllheli to the elevated moor- 
lands that clothe this part of the Lleyn Across the 
penmsula it then proceeds to wmd and undulate 
until it arrives at the narrow Pass of Llanaelhaiam 
at the feet of the Rivals and the hill of Y Gymddu 
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AT THE rainbow’s END 


Then bursting through this out on to Carnarvon Bay 
it turns sharply to the right around a range of 
quarried hills and hugs the seashore thereafter right 
on to the town of Carnarvon 

As I sped along the stretch of this road that 
passes over the moors, sudden ram-squaUs ever and 
anon obhterated the sun , then, retreatmg eastward 
towards Snowdonia, they gave miraculous birth to 
most gorgeous smgle and double rambows And 
as the ends of these shepherds’ delights invariably 
appeared to rest upon the narrow hdl-pass towards 
which I was journeying, I feh to hopmg that when 
at last I reached there I should find awaiting me the 
crock of gold which is said to he buried at each 
rainbow’s end 

Marvellous to relate, those fanciful hopes of mine 
did eventually materiahse • I did find treasure of 
a sort For on the followmg morning, after I had 
spent the night on top of a haystack in the midst 
of the rambow pass, I happened to knock at a 
farmer’s door, and right there was the treasure 
forthcommg Because not only was I given break- 
fast in galore and luncheon m parcels, but so bucked 
was the farmer at havmg a real live Scotsman to 
confab with that every mmute or so he just had to 
shove coin of the realm into my pahn And when I 
tore myself away from this human Cornucopia I 
found myself richer by a bob, two tanners, three 
wings, and a maik 

You are to picture me, then, leggmg it delightedly 
out of the Pass of Llanaelhaiam feehng like a mendi- 
cant Danae who had been visited by a shower of 
gold For the bob, the two tanners, the three 
wings, and the maik appeared like unlimited lucre 
to me I felt wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, 
as though I were crawling ivith currency, as rich as a 
Rockefeller, as moneyed as a Midas, as rotten with 
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rupees as a rajah Nay, I felt as though my attend- 
ant genie had furnished me with an open sesame 
to the depositories of Dives, the coffers of Crcesus, 
and the haggled-over hoard of the Hallelujahs > 

After issuing from the pass, the name of which 
shouldn’t be allowed, the road bends sharply round 
a range of quarried hills and hugs the coast there- 
after, as I have said, right on to Carnarvon, fourteen 
miles away This road I now took, journeying gaily 
onward through the golden morningtide as happy as 
a sand-boy, and pleasuring alike in the nearness of 
the sea and the famess of Mona, now visible on the 
horizon 

Arrivmg at the pretty village of Clynnog some few 
miles later, I dissipated something of the human 
Cornucopia’s bounty on a packet of gaspers and a 
poke of lemonade crystals Then quitting the village 
and commandeering a sequestered nook in a seaward- 
gazmg bower, I there ate eatables, drank drinkables, 
and smoked smokables until well on m the afternoon 
After which I again resumed the road, and, taking 
Glynllifon Park, Llandwrog, and Llanvmda in my 
devastating stride, was soon crossing over the Seiont 
into Carnarvon town 

Carnarvon stands at the southern entrance to the 
Menai Straits, which separate Carnarvonshire from 
the island of Anglesey And though I didn’t tarry 
long there, yet I tarried sufficiently long to fill my 
eye with the romantic picture which the castle 
presents mirroring its grey towers and turrets m the 
placid waters of the river But, as the police were 
beginning to become prommept features of this 
same landscape, I levanted back to the road and put 
my soundest foot forward for Bangor 

No more beautiful evening have I journeyed 
through than that which obtamed on this lovely 
lap of my pilgrimage through the Welsherie In all 
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"yess, indeed” 

the glittering dome of the blue sky not a wsp of 
cloud was to be seen, and above the dreammg vales 
and veidant pastures of Mona, across the intervening 
seaway, the sunset burned golden in the west 

On I sauntered "thiough the idyllic eventide, with 
the shining straits ever paralleling my course and 
the golden sunlight every growing more and more 
tarnished as it adventured down into the mists that 
now swam upon the land And when finally it sank 
out of sight altogether, leavmg in its wake the 
diamond-clear dusk of an autumn twilight, I began 
to look out for somewhere to sleep in This took 
some findmg On and on I hurried along the rapidly 
darkening road, and still that somewhere to sleep in 
eluded my search Then stai-spangled night came 
down upon me, and white mist, and ghttermg frost , 
though, as the ruddy shield of the harvest moon 
ere long swung up out of the mist, there was lumina- 
tion enough to light me on my way 
At last, in a wayside field, I came upon a silent 
company of com stooks standing up ghostily in the 
frosty moonlight I stopped, I looked, I listened, 
then over the fence I slithered, and was soon in- 
smuatmg myself into the narrow wigwam of a stook 
midmost of the cornfield And there I passed a night 
of deep dreamless slumber 
In the bitter dawn I am wakened by a Welsh 
voice saying, " Yess, indeed, Thomass, it iss a very 
nice hat Indeed, yess ” So out I crawl from my 
wigwam to behold a brace of yokels standing nearby 
admirmg my cadie, which had dropped from my 
head during the night They look at me as though 
I’m a ghost, but when I wish them good-morning 
they recover and begin bidding for the hat But I 
tell them there’s nothing doing in the auction Ime, 
and that if they call that hat a nice hat then all I 
can say is that they know as much about hats as I 
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do about Clyde navigation And I leave them and 
hit the main drag 

Down the old Bangor road I trudged, and in due 
course passed the two famous bridges that here- 
abouts span the Menai Straits the Britannia Tubular 
Bridge and the Mcnai Suspension Bridge The latter 
is a beautiful structure elevated high above the silver 
seaway, and the only thing ugly about it is the toll 
you must pay before you are dlowed to cross 

Nearby, in Anglesey, is a village which has earned 
world-\wde notoriety what of its lengthly name 
Did I say name ^ I mean circumlocutory entitle- 
ment , only such a polysyllabic synonym can 
adequately designate that by which the village in 
question is distmguished from other villages Well, 
this circumlocutory entitlement consists of no less 
than fifty-eight letters, and is rumoured to be 
capable of being got olf one’s chest in no more than 
nineteen syllables One doesn’t say it, one sings it 
Translated into English it looks formidable enough 
Church - of - St Mary - in - a - hollow - of - white 
hazel - adjacent - to - a - rapid - whirlpool - and - to - 
St Tysilio's-Church-near-a-red-cave But in raw 
Welsh it is perfectly devastating Llanfairpwllgw3m- 
gyllgogerychwyrndrobwlOlandysiliogogogoch * 

I ariived at tlie university and cathedral town of 
Bangor just as its hundreds of chimneys were sendmg 
their creamy columns of breakfast smoke up through 
the still air Hence I had no trouble m accumulating 
sufficient varieties of suitable viands to help me 
nounsh myself And when I sauntered forth on the 
road again it was %vith a grateful glow in my heart 
and a pleasant fullness at my waistline that I ran my 
eye over the undeniable scenic beauties of the town 

Bangor stands at the northern entrance to the 
Menai Straits Behind it rises a picturesque range 
of hills, while in front, across the Lavan Sands, and 
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across the shining levels of the bay, lies the flat 
expanse of Anglesey Mona, Mother of Wales, with 
its green meadows, white cottages, and lazily tummg 
windmills Then as the eye travels northward it 
takes in Beaumaris, the capital of Mona, and, pro- 
ceedmg seaward to Puffin Island and thence over 
Conway Bay, picks up Great Orme’s Head looming 
beyond 

Biddmg Bangor farewell, I took the road that leads 
through the inland villages of Llandegai and Aber to 
Llanfairfechan by the sea, some eight or nine miles 
distant It was an uneventful road, though, and 
dusty, and traveUmg over it in the broilmg heat 
proved an5d;hing but pleasurable StiU, between 
Aber and Llanfairfechan I had for company a 
vagabond Scot and his \vife, to say nothmg of their 
perambulatorful of family troubles, whose chat and 
backchat so mterested and diverted me that the 
bakmg miles burned imder my boot-soles unfelt 

The coast resort of Llanfairfechan is a bright little 
place, in spite of the dirty^big hmnplock of rock 
above it called Penmaenmawr, which even on the 
suniuest day does its direst to cast a gloom over 
ever5d;hmg Nevertheless there’s a quietness, a far- 
from-the-madding-crowd atmosphere, about it that 
appeals 

When I arrive there it’s the dmner hour, so I set 
about my mumper’s business instanter Nor am I 
unsuccessful I prospect for gold, pardners, and, 
believe me, the pay-dut shows up like butter in the 
pan For as soon as I dekk the long row of hotels 
and boarding-houses on the promenade, I make for 
them — ^more by intmtion than by the tradesmen’s 
entrances — and in nearly every case get in the half- 
nelson on the kitchen staff Then I retire like King 
Canute beside the sad sea waves and eat my earnings 
to the local band playing 
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At tea-time I arose and dawdled out of Llanfair- 
fechan by the road hewn in the steep face of Pen- 
maenmawr, high above the sea And no sooner had 
I rounded that promontory than I found myself 
looking down into the streets of the town of Pen- 
maenmawr But except for three cups of tea and 
four parcels of cake, not to mention the poisonous 
looks of sundry policemen, I cannot with any truth 
record that Penmaenmawr gave me an3d:hing 
Between Penmaenmawr and Conway, five miles 
to the north, the road runs by the seashore Accord- 
ingly I took my time going along it, having decided 
to pass through the latter holiday town in the 
dark, and to sleep somewhere between it and Llan- 
dudno that night Unfortunately, just as I reached 
the outskirts of Conway the rain began to come down 
in Welsh quantities, and I was obliged to abandon 
my plan and seek refuge in a tumbledown hut which 
stood in the middle of a wide tract of waste land at 
the mouth of the Conway estuary 
The night that followed was truly a white one 
For although the hut afforded ample shelter, and 
although the rain stopped after a while, yet when 
the moon rose it brought with it a bitter frost that 
rendered sleep not only impracticable but also highly 
dangerous Consequently it was a much frozen 
and bleary-eyed effigy of a tramp that slunk out of 
that hut next morning and shivered along roimd the 
base of Conway Mountain into Conway tovm 

Conway is a walled town Also, it has a castle 
But this castle is so miraculously preserved, so 
lomantically situated, so picturesquely towered, 
turreted, and battlemented, and so ridiculously 
like a pretty-pretty castle in a pretty-pretty picture 
book, that although I beheld it with my own eyes 
and slapped its walls with my own hands, yet I 
refused to believe it Instead of contemplating it 
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CONWAY CASTLE 

With the rapt admiration it doubtless deserves, I 
turned my back on it as on some unsubstantial 
fabric of a dream, and went scouting around on the 

grub-trail -r, j <• 4. 

I scouted to some purpose, too Predestmed late 

led me to a house where the occupants, havmg 
reached the end of their holiday, were packing up 
to go home , and as there still remained in the larder 
some victuals which they didn’t desire the landlady 
to inherit, I not only fell heir to the whole caboodle 
but hkewuse acquired a big ]Ug of coffee with which 
to wash it doivn 

Thus fortified I ivasn’t slow to shake the dust of 
Conway from off my daisies Crossmg the sus- 
pension bridge over the river m such a manner as 
to evade paying a possible toll — for I witnessed 
some cydists bemg mercilessly mulcted by v/hat 
looked like a toll-ghoul — cast a final sceptical 
look at the ridiculous castle and began the five-mile 
walk across the neck of the Creudd5m peninsula to 
Llandudno 

As the sun was now shining glonously in a deep 
blue skj'’, and a coolmg breeze waftmg from the 
west, that little walk proved exceedmgly pleasant 
Just the same, I consumed all forenoon a-getting 
to Llandudno Halhvay across the isthmus I was 
accosted tearfully by a wee feUa whose barrow had 
shed a wheel, and who besought me to fix it for 
him Consequentty when I finally descended upon 
the Naples of the North — ^see pubhcity folders — 
everjhody was indoors havmg dinner 
I didn’t care, however Hurrying along the 
Kplanade which foUoivs the graceful curve of Orme’s 
Bay between Great and Little Orme’s Heads for 
tw 0 miles, I bought a bottle of lemonade in a booth 
at the foot of the latter hill and climbed up there to 
demolish what remained of the Conway victuals 
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But when I descend an hour or so later with the 
empty bottle the world grows dark before my peepers 
and the sky falls And W'hy ? Because the robber 
in the booth tells me callously to my face, without 
appearing to care what anguish might result, that 
no pennies are returned on them sort o’ bottles ' 

I think it was this catastrophe more than an3d:hmg 
else that was the root-cause of my findmg little of 
enjoyment journeying along the pleasure-coast of 
Wales With that penny I seemed also to have lost 
my enthusiasm for things Welsh, and from then on 
I lived only for the English border 

From Llandudno I travelled through golden 
weather to Rhos-on-Sea and the two Colwyns 
Trams forever jangled alongside of me, motors for- 
ever blared , and what with shnekmg villas in the 
modem style and howling bungalows m the futurist, 
it wasn’t long before I was completely cakey, doolally, 
or what you will 

When the maddening tram-lines petered out at 
last I found myself trampmg in a purple twilight 
along the road leading to Abergele Presently the 
defile of Cefn-yr-Ogof hove in sight, and as I passed 
through it I bethought me that there was the 
bloodiest ground in the whole of the Prmcipahty 
Saxon, Norman, English, and Welsh had all fought 
and shed their blood there m the long ago And 
if that blood had tongue, thought I, what a fearful 
babel of cries would forever clamour in that red 
defile ' 

Hereabouts the ornate wall of Gwuych Castle 
parallels the road for a good distance And as I 
walk along in the twilight I come upon a bloke 
squattmg m a doorway of that wall It is Saturday 
night, and he’s drank , and as he squats he waves 
a bundle of banknotes over his head, and tells the 
world — 
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" Ah come frae Invergorden, Ah do This money’s 
mine, this land’s mine, and Ah’m the King o’ the 
Castle ' ” 

" Jock I ” says I, halting abruptly and turning 
faint at the sight of so much legal tender , “ It’s a 
funny Scotsman that shows everybody his pay-poke, 
isn’t it ? Better get up and go inside afore somebody 
takes it off you ” And I wipe the sweat of self- 
control from my face 

“ Guidsake, what’s this ' ” roars the drunk, 
sprmgmg to his feet and ramming his wad into his 
pouch “ Guidsake, anither Scotsman ' Guid- 
sake, he’s richt ' ” And m he jumps and bangs the 
door behind him, locking it and double-locking it in 
panic frenzy 

On I went through the darloiess and eventually 
came into the little market toivn of Abergele 
Happily, a convenient bam loomed up by the way- 
side just outside the town, so in I climbed and 
enjoyed a night of deep and undisturbed sleep 
Next morning I retraced my steps into Abergele 
and collected various breakfasts before resuming 
my way The day that followed was one of the 
pleasantest, sunniest Sabbaths I ever encountered 
on the Toby Mile after mile flowed under my tire- 
less feet, and the long straight stretches of road that 
are a feature of these parts acted on me like an 
opiate I drifted along m a sort of trance, which the 
fauy music of the wind in the telegraph wires helped 
greatly to sustain 

At Rhuddlan an aged cottager treated me to a 
slap-up Sunday dinner, capping it glonously with a 
tumblerful of cider , and afterwards I sat contem- 
plating Rhuddlan Castle, which, as it stands with 
Its heavil}^ ivied walls and massive round towers 
on the banks of the river Clwyd, constitutes a picture 
that artists delight to put more or less on canvas 
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Then I rose up and sauntered mto the hohdav to^vn 
of Rhyl 

Here among the dunes I lounged all afternoon, 
watching the holidaymakers boring themselves to 
death But as soon as I felt I was becoming as 
bored as they I shook the sand out of my clobber 
and mooned along four uneventful miles into un- 
interesting Prestat}^! 

From thereabouts onward the road runs straight 
as any road can run over the level countryside 
bordering the sandy wastes of the Dee estuary 
And as I journeyed through the growmg dusk I 
fell to halting every mile or so to hearken to the 
weary wind that blew in across the desolate sands 
But 'twas always m vain Never once did I hear 
anything that could be considered as even remotely 
suggesting someone, least of all Mary, calhng the 
cattle home, and calling the cattle home, across the 
Sands o’ Dee i 

That night I experienced some difficulty m 
securing harbourage I had to walk for miles 
through almost total darlmess ere I stumbled 
upon a place And even then I had to take Hobson’s 
choice I was forced to kip out just off the road 
in a planting of young trees that afforded neither 
shelter nor an5d;hmg else But as I could he down 
more or less comfortably I considered myself not ill 
served 

I got my boots off, lighted a cigarette, and sat 
watching the belated moon rismg Then it was 
that there happened somethmg which I hesitate to 
record lest I be accused of drawmg the long bow 
However, as neither belief nor disbelief can alter 
facts, I shall tell exactly what that somethmg was, 
and leave you to it 

As I sat there within the plantmg meditating on 
my adventures in Taffyland I gradually became 
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aware of a dead-black shadow moving towards me 
over the moonlit road It was no ordmary shadow, 
understand, for besides motion it possessed length 
and breadth and thickness And as I sat there in 
the planting I wondered what the deuce it could 
be But not for long , because when the shadow 
drew abreast of me I saw to my amazement that it 
was no shadow, but a compact body of men padding 
silently along the road > 

As soundless as ghosts they walked m the thick 
white dust at the roadside, and as they passed 
on round the bend out of eyeshot I had just time to 
note that each man was armed with a cudgel, and 
had his face blackened 

Although the wtnessmg of this hair-raising 
apparition in so lonely a place at so late an hour 
was disconcerting enough, yet its sequel, which 
occurred next monimg in the bnght light of day, 
was a thousand times more so For, believe me or 
believe me not, when I came to scrutimse the stretch 
of road over which that weird night-company had 
padded in the thick dust, I discovered not the 
slightest trace of even a single footprint 

That day saw the completion of my Welsh odyssey 
Rapidly passmg through the industrial towns of 
Mostyn and Flint I crossed over the Dee at Queen’s 
Ferry m the early afternoon, and was m Chester by 
tea-time 

Thus It came about that, just as I had stood on 
Worcestershire Beacon a month previously and 500 
miles removed, so did I stand on Chester’s walls the 
following evening wondering where on the map I 
could go next, and looking back along the road I 
had travelled 

West It went into the simset, neck and neck with 
the Dee a good road, a long road, a road of many 
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memories , but a load that would know me no 
more For I had done with Wales, I had finished ^ 
with the west , England lay before me — ^Eastward 
Ho ' was my cry 

So, bidding Chester adieu and climbing down from 
its walls, I struck east through the twilight and set 
foot on the first lap of the road that runs across 
England to blue water 
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ACROSS ENGLAND CHESTER TO HULL 
AND LONDON 

Rural Byng Boys — Dick Turpin''stuff — Tramp-Royal II — ^Mean 
IManchester — Ov’cr Marsden Moor — Funereal dawn — ^The 
Golden Road — In a staclcyard — England's Holland — 
Paradise regained — On the wolds — Into the Big Smoke 

Before I had gone a mile I fell in with adventure 
in the form of a policeman leaning half-out of a 
window in a wayside nick, calling to me to halt as 
he wanted to talk ivith me 

'Twas ever thus These rural Byng Boys {they 
were B3mg Boys then, you know) were always wanting 
to talk wth me They seemed to find me of absorb- 
ing interest No matter where I went, no matter 
what roundabout or sohtary road I took, always 
would I run up against some tumip-treading yokel in 
blue desirous of a heart-to-heart talk AVith me There 
was no gainsaying them, either Despite the fact 
that they were all perfect strangers to me, up they 
would come and demand to Imow all about me, as 
bold as bandits This was a fair specimen 

“ Halt I ” he shouts, jumpmg through the window 
and striding across to me “ \Wiat’s your name, age, 
and place of abode ? A^^ere have you come from ? 
Where are you bound ^ What’s in your pockets ? ” 
" Wiy ? ” I asked, usmg the monosyllable that 
has always the triple effect of making cops ivild, 
apologetic, then civd 

" Why ? ” repeated the policeman, becoming 
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Wild, apologetic, then civil , “ Well, you see, there’s 
been a senes of robberies in the Hoole district, and 
we’ve received orders to keep a sharp eye on the 
roads for suspicious characters Turn out your 
pockets ” 

Cool, eh ? Wouldn’t any honest citizen wax 
righteously indignant at such Dick Turpin stuff from 
a licensed hold-up man on the King’s highway ? 
Yes, but tramps are not honest citizens , therefore 
their feelings are violated with impunity It would 
be a criminal offence for them to wax righteously 
indignant 

However, I turned out my pockets as meek as 
any Chinaman, and soon satisfied Nosey Parker that 
theirs was no silver lining Then I told him a tale 
which he could find no fault with (I had spun it too 
often for that), and so, much against his will, he had 
to let me go 

By this it was dark night, so I began looking out 
for a ruffer , which, fortunately, I wasn’t long in 
finding Commg upon a hoarding from which a 
poster was peeling off, I tore down a huge piece as 
stiff as a board, dragged it into a field, made a tent 
of it, and crawled in to a night’s undisturbed rest 

Next day was torrid The heat made walking 
anything but pleasurable In passing through 
Frodsham village, besides threepence in coppers, I 
collected some bread and cheese and apple puddmg 
along with a welcome neckful of lemonade Then, 
after a toilsome wallc through unmterestmg country, 

I entered the town of Warrington somewhere about 
noon 

There I discovered a place that should be in every 
to%vn A soup-kitchen it was, for down-and-outs, 
called, if my diary doesn’t he, Gaskell’s Bakehouse 
And the cheapness and goodness of the tommy 
therein was an eye-opener But, alas ( as I possessed 
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only threepence, all I could buy was a twopenny 
bowl of camphor-and-moth and a penny mug of 
you-and-me Still, so generous was the quantity 
of each that they made a satisfymg meal by 
tliemselves 

Just before passing through the long town of 
Irlam, whom thinlc ye that I met ? double ! 
My twin, my very spit and living image ' 

As you can weU imagine, so gruesome an encounter 
fairly deflated me, as it did the other bloke We 
could only gaze at each other in rueful amaze 
" GeewiUikms t ” thought I to myself , " One 

Tramp-Royal is insufferable enough — ask Glasgow 
editors — ^but two > ” 

Aloud I said, " Did you also think to make a 
living by writing verse, chum ^ ” 

And my other self answered, ” Judge for your- 
self, mate,” and pirouetted on his heel to show off 
his rags 

” Ah, yes,” says I, " You also are a typical 
rhymster What workhouse have you come from ^ ” 
He had come from a Manchester workhouse, he 
said, and was now heading towards Liverpool ivith 
pier-head jumps m view All his storjr he told, 
omitting his name, naturally, and it was humblmg 
to sit there by the roadside listenmg to my double 
charactenstically boosting himself Though the 
likeness wasn’t so damning at second as at first 
sight, 5!-et it was unmistakably there Only, instead 
of rimless eyeglasses, my spit sported a pair of hom- 
rim goggle atrocities But that, with a few unim- 
portant details in attire, iVas the only real difference 
In everything else, from sore feet to unshaven chin, 
he was my mate and marrow, curse hmi 
For a long time we sat confabbmg by the roadside, 
then we parted, with mutual relief And after J 
had accepted some supper at a cottage I climbed 
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into a barn and had a good night’s sleep But in 
the morning early, before I was properly awake, 
the farmer chanced to climb up and find me among 
Ills corn Mdiereupon, swearing mightily, he yanked 
me out of my cosy little nest and let me drop twelve 
feet to the ground below Whereat, thankmg hun 
for a pleasant night's lodging (which impertinent 
politeness made him gibber) I picked myself up 
unhurt, and shambled forth into Manchester 

Big as that city is, though, I begged assiduously 
all day in it and failed to earn the price of even an 
eightpenny kip So when I had blued the day’s 
takings, sixpence, on a much needed meal, I sat 
sleeping in the Piccadilly Free Library until closing 
time, preparatory to ditching the place, 

Thereafter, following the weary tram-lines, I 
trudged on and on, and up and up, until midnight 
found me on the other side of Oldham lying grum- 
bling in a field Then I slept And when morning 
came I saw that I was among desert hills and that 
my road lay over the tops of these So I huffily 
began to climb But I didn’t remam long in the 
huff For at the first lonely house I visited the folk 
gave me a jugful of hot tea and a huge chunk of 
succulent tart Then a motor-lorry came toiling 
up the steep road behind me, and I boarded it 
unbeknown to the driver Noi was I the only 
undesirable stealing a ride thereon Two other 
Tobymen were also there, dangling their disreput- 
able legs over the back and puffing lik^ noblemen at 
woodbines 

On and on rumbled the lorry, mile after mile, 
through one of the dreariest wildernesses I have 
ever loiown Marsden Moor Bare, bleak, stony 
hills rise on either hand, and of colour there is not a 
note As one of my pals refnarked, driving through 
it was like driving through Hell’s slag-heaps on a 
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nightmare And we thanked whatever gods may 
he that we were riding and not padding the hoof 
across such wastelands 

At Marsden my companions dropped off, leaving 
me to continue alone right on to Huddersfield, where 
I, too, quit the lorry (which was Leeds bound), and 
began the long trudge into Wakefield 

I reached there after dark, and spent a most 
horrible night trying to sleep in an old abandoned 
shack that was botching with dirty big rats Then 
all next day, which was Saturday, I worked that 
tow of Wakefield as probably it had never been 
worked before, but collected only sufficient money 
to buy a cup of tea and a packet of gaspers And 
towards evening I turned my back on the hard-up 
Yorlaes and headed eastward once more 

Midmght found me on the worst side of Pontefract 
looking for the usual place to doss in But this tune 
I struck it luclry Climbing through the open \vindow 
of a wooden shanty near a house I found withm a 
big long box resting on trestles, and a lot of wood 
shavings lying about the floor ^Vhereupon, filling 
the box with the shavmgs, I made for myself a 
comfortable bed into which I was not long in chmb- 
ing And all that night I slept soundl}'’, not waking 
once, despite the fact of the box being so tight a 
fit that I couldn’t he wtli my Icnees up 
And no wonder it was so tight a fit \Vlien dawn 
came and I sat up to take stock of my surroundmgs, 
can you guess where I found myself > I found myself 
inside an undertaker’s workshop, sittmg up in a 
coffin, with open coffins standing on end all around ! 

The day that followed such a funereal daw proved 
a most beautiful one The sun shone, the country- 
siders rose to the occasion, and the wayside hedges 
hung so thick with blackberries that my progress 
was thereby seriously retarded I covered a good 
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distance notwithstanding, and near the village of 
Knottingly I came upon an old acquaintance lying 
right athwart my path the Great North Road, 
over which I had travelled on my tramps from Dover 
to Aberdeen and from Aberdeen to London, years 
ago It brought a rush of mind to the brain 
Finally, that night I slept in a windy barn outside 
of Goole on the Humber, and the next day saw me 
speedmg towards Hull on the last lap of my cross- 
England journey, as jubilant at sight of the sea as 
Xenophon’s Ten Thousand, or as that buccaneering 
horde who, with Harry Morgan, swooped on Panama. 

HuU proving a hungry town, however, I retraced 
my steps to Goole, crossed the Humber on the ferry, 
then, by way of Snaith, Hatfield, Blaxton, Finningly, 
and Bawtry, arrived at the beginning of what I 
have christened my Golden Road 
If the Golden Road to Samarkand was as golden 
as the one I’m now speaking of, then it must have 
indeed been golden For this of mine traversed 
seven counties of England Yorkshire, Nottingham- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, NorfoIIc, Suffolk, 
and Essex , and there was not a cloud or a raindrop 
in the whole of its length 
I had not experienced weather like it before, 
except, maybe, m the West Country It was wonder- 
ful Imagine a whole month of golden, bummg 
days , of soft, ethereal twihghts , of honey-dnppmg 
moons , . and of velvety midnights spangled wth 
stars Imagine — ^but here, come with me , come with 
old Khayyam, and together we’U wander down my 
Golden Road 

It began just halfway between the village of 
Bawtry and the town of Gainsborough And I 
first realised its golden possibilities from the heart 
of a com-stook For I had slept there all night, and 
although it proved as tight a fit as the coffin, and a 
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tnfle draughty, yet I awoke in the cool September 
morn feehng as refreshed as I don’t know what 
But I didn’t get out of bed too quicldy Instead, I 
lay flat on my back in an ecstasy of slothfulness, 
gazing up through the straws to the lovely blue of 
the autumn slcy and listening to the swallows twitter- 
ing Then suddenly the sun rose, and lo 1 the stook 
caught its gold and changed on the instant to a golden 
arbour 

It was the Golden Touch ! And from that moment,' 
over hundreds of miles and through seven counties, 
as I have said, it followed in my every footstep 
Golden was the sun, the moon was golden, and the 
road ran golden through the golden weather 

Even my luck as a tramp was golden For on the 
long, long load between Lincoln and Sleaford a 
woman beckoned me to her cottage door to give me 
half a cooked chicken and a knuckle of ham B^urther, 
I had hardly finished thankmg her when a passmg 
motorist stopped his car and requested me to climb 
aboard Which I did And at the end of a fifteen- 
mile np-roarmg ride through the golden autumn- 
land, the oivner-dnver (an Aberdonian, be it noted !) 
emptied his tobacco pouch into my hands, and 
before I could say " Haud on ! ” had topped it with 
half a crown and vanished into the sunset 

In the thick, syrup-like, honey-coloured mist of 
twihght I stole into a stackyard and went noseying 
around looking for a comer to sleep in And I 
found one But it was far more than a mere comer 
It was a veritable tunnel running away mto the 
warm heart of the most enormous stack I had yet 
seen 

In I crawled, and crawled, and further crawled , 
but as the tunnel seemed to be forever without end 
I halted at last, pulled off ray boots, and wired into 
the chicken and the knuckle of ham as only a tramp 
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knows how to wire in Then I stuffed the old jimmy- 
pipe full of the Aberdonian's fragrant tobacco, 
ciawled my way out again, and sat at the mouth 
of the tunnel smoking in the starlight For it was 
]ust such a night as Stevenson loved a wonderful 
clear nights of stars , indeed it was And far up 
in the zenith, arching gigantically down to both 
horizons, shimmered the mighty wonder of the 
Milky Way Then the moon rose to glitter icily on 
a frosty world, whereat I knocked my pipe out, 
took a last long look at the hosts of heaven, and 
crawled happily in to the land of dreams 

The next day, and for several days, I was walkmg 
through that strange un-English countryside by the 
Wash, called Holland Flat it is — ^so very, very 
flat — ^and there I saw wmdmills, and salt marshes, 
and canals, and dykes, and sea-walls everything, 
in fact, as in the Dutch Holland oversea Swines- 
head, Wigtoft, Fossdyke, Holbeach, Long Sutton, 
and Sutton Bridge , I passed through all And 
when I wanted a drink of water I had to knock at 
doors For there are few, if any, streams in that 
level land , salt dykes and ditches predominating 
And even the very pump-water itself is well-nigh 
undrinkable, so salty is its taste 

Often and often, with my tongue swollen big 
with thirst, did I rush to a piece of water, like a 
desert traveller to a miraged oasis, only to find it 
the inevitable brine In fact, I believe I should 
have gone completely off my rocker had it not been 
for the immense apple orchards that often ran for 
miles along the road These saved me ' 

On through the golden weather I journeyed, ever 
southward, skirting the Wash and the Cambridge- 
shire fens, and by easy stages came at last into 
Norfolk And ever the sun shone, never ram fell, 
and the road ran golden all the way 
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When passing through King's Lynn m the burning 
sunlight I saw a woman tramp who, literally, had 
economy on the brain The hat she was wearmg 
was all carefully wrapped up m brown paper * 

Castle Rismg, Sandnngham, Hunstanton, Hoime- 
ne\t-the-Sea, and Wells-next-the-Sea — ^my golden, 
gaudy road ran ever onward Food was abundant, 
folk weie kind, and the wayside hedges hung black 
with brambles And as I wandered slowly along 
through the golden heats of the autumnal noons I 
ate and ate to my soul’s content The blackberries 
dangled so temptingly, so like miniature bunches of 
black grapes, so big, so bright, so full, so bursting 
ivith luscious, juicy sweetness, that the old Adam 
in me awoke and I revelled like a god in a Paradise 
legamed 

Then on the road between Stiiflcey and Blakeney 
I fell in with romance in the shape of beagles And 
what a glorious spot of colour the bright, laughmg, 
pulsating scarlet of the huntsman made against the 
good broivn earth and the russet trees ' I watched 
and followed the questing pack for hours, delightful 
hours , fording bright streams, topping green hills, 
and breasting sweet grass across humming meadows 
I shall never forget it — tliough I'm hanged if I 
know what the bandy-legged dogs and the excited 
horsemen vere looking foi ' 

Then on again by the sea, taking Slieringham, 
Cromer, and Mundesley in my stride, and so to 
Happisbuigh and quaint little Palling in the sands, 
where were tiny tarr}'' cabins of retired sadonnen, 
and occasional hulls turned turtle to do duty as 
homesteads And here the coast leminded me of 
Hachrilianish, and I lay aloft between the sun and 
the sand on the breezy dunes counting the many 
Cl aft that sullied the sea-rim, and longing to visit 
doljihm coral in deep seas 
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Here, too, the road is delightfully sequestered 
Far from the madding crowd it runs, bending right- 
angled with bewildering frequency and occasionally 
petering out in sand dunes It is not the mam road , 
that lies fuither inland , so the houses are few and 
far between And no tramp, it seemed, had been 
there before, so I skimmed the cream of the milk of 
local kindness Indeed, so veiy openhanded were 
the country folk that, m the interests of health, I 
was forced to limit myself to a bare five meals 
a day 

From Palling I deviated inland to loiter a while 
by the broads Hickling Broad, Martham Broad, 
and Rollesby Broad , then I took the sea-road 
agam through Yarmouth and Lowestoft, passmg 
into Suffolk 

I-Iere on the wolds below Southwold I spent a 
most romantic night in a heather hut You see, 
twilight found me in the heart of the roUing heather- 
land, so, as inevitably happens in such cases, neces- 
sity became the mother of invention And I gathered 
great armfuls of heather and bracken which some 
clearer of the wilderness had cut and piled into 
stooks , and vnth these I erected a sort of hut in 
the lee of a stunted larch It consisted of three rude 
walls with a roof of newspapers, but served wonder- 
fully well to keep off the remarkably heavy dew 
that fell that night And in the doorway I lighted 
a fire of heather, and sat in its glow cosy and com- 
fortable, smoking the butt of a cigar and admumg 
the golden sickle of frosty moon that slowly swng 
clear of the sea-mist 

But, as even the longest lane has a turning some- 
time, so likewise had my Golden Road an ending 
Moreover it was like to have been a tragic ending 
For on the road between Colchester and Clacton-on- 
Sea, in Essex, near the hamlet of Thorrmgton, I 
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came within an ace of being shot dead in my 
sleep 

It happened early on a Sunday morning as I lay 
in a hedgebottom And so still did I lie, and so 
completely covered was I with my old black coal, 
tliat I must have looked remarkably like a boulder 
For suddenly I felt alight on top of me the slight 
weight and furry warmth of a rabbit But I didn't 
shake it off , it had as much right to perch on me 
as I had to he upon the ground So I lay stone- 
still, and was in the act of breathing through the 
coat, " We be of one blood, thou and I," when — 
bang I bang I went a gun, and I sprang to my feet, 
galvanised into action 

And do you know what I saw ^ I saw before me 
a man standing knee-deep in mist with a smolong 
gun in his hands, and, at my feet, pathetically 
twitching, my little blood-brother welling his heart 
away 

That same morning the gold faded from every- 
thing, ^and ram fell, and my Golden Road became 
but a memory a memory, however, that was to 
hearten and sustain me all the way through Essex, 
by M'ay of Witham, Chelmsford, and Romford, 
and so at last into London, mto the Big Smoke, 
into Sodom-on-the-Subway, Gomorrah-on-the-Metro- 
politan 
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Saw you the lights with their glitter and glow, 
And their garish, allwing array ^ 

Saw you the sights in the gloom below, 

In the Ciiciis of London’s Gay ^ 


I saw the lights and the colours they took, 
Emerald, scarlet, and flame, 

But they bhnded my eyes that I scarce could look, 
In the Circus, at London’s Shame 

Saw you the gold and the diamonds hight, 

The wealth, and the lavish display ^ 

Saw you the creatures that wanton by night 
In the Circus of London’s Gay ^ 

I saw how the gold and the diamonds shone 
On the throats and the breasts of the fair , 

The tinsel and glittei that tarmsh the dawn 
In the Circus of London's Despair 


Painted and daubed, in their baubles and bells. 
The fools, did you see them bedight ^ 

Think you they reck of their ultimate hells, 

In the Circus of London’s Delight ^ 


The fools, I beheld them, woman and man. 
Reckless of aught on the morrow , 
Garbed in their folly they footed the tan 
In the Circus of London’s Sorrow 
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Saw you iho beggars so tagged and grim, 

How they tremble, and cower, and wince, 
With then cupful of bitterness filled to the bi im. 
In the Citcus of Paupci and Pi nice ^ 

With tears I beheld then be\Mldcnng band, 
And each had a curse on his face, 

In this, the heart of a Christian land 
The Circus of Lxindon's Disgrace ! 


(Written on the Embanicment 
beWcen i and 2 a m 17/1/23) 
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THE WORLD OF THE TOBY 


I LIFE ON THE TOBY 


If the tramp’s chief worry were not a shortness of 
bread, life on the Toby would ]ust be one long loaf 
after another 

It IS a continual conjugation of the verb to loaf 
in all its moods, tenses, and grammatical pro- 
clivities , most active when running the gamut of 
grub, and passive mostly when running the gauntlet 
of graft 

It is life worked out to the third decimal place , 
or, if you like it better, life reduced to its logical 
absurdity to eat to live to eat It is the idyUic 
existence of idealistic idleomans, and complex sim- 
plicity is its keynote It is a musical scale dotted 
over wth sharps, flats, and naturals city sharps, 
to^vn flats, and village naturals And lastly, it is a 
stave of five lines the white line, the skyline, the 
food Ime, the bed line, and the nlasculine 
By the Toby you are to understand the world of 
the tramp, the panhandler, and the peglegger The 
word itself, philologically speakmg, is old cant for 
? oad At the base period of its coinmg it stood for 
stand and dehver, lughwa3mien, men with low ways, 
pistols for two, and Tyburn for the tree But Time, 
the demon barber, has given it a convict’s crop 
To-day the Toby stands for run mto cover, A A men, 
men with no pays, spanners for two, and petrol fumes 
and a lot of backchat for the injured 
But if that is for what the Toby stands, the 
Tobyman or tramp has got to stand a great deal 
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more He has to put up with the barbed-wired and 
concrete-kerbed atrocities that are the new arterial 
roads He has to take his life in his hands and 
watch out for his feet when treading the mazes of 
modern loopways and bypasses He has to suffer 
dumbly the suspicious-eyed scrutiny of scorching 
road scouts, patronising patrolmen, and bucolic 
bobbies, besides the attentions of other insects like 
the maddening midge, the clinging cleg, and the 
turnip-treadmg clodhopper 

Your bona-fide Tob5mian is distinguished by his 
gait , likewise by his boots shall you know him 
He carries always three things on his back a 
peter, a drum, and a parasitical population The 
peter is the poke wherem he keeps his swag, which 
is the impedimenta of pedestrianism The drum is 
the tea-can, most indispensable item of his tea- 
making apparatus And as for the parasitical 
population (the incubus of his own incubating) — do 
you remember the story of the king who sought far 
and wide for the shirt of a happy man ^ Well, it 
oughtn't to have ended merely by tellmg how the 
one discoverable happy man — a tramp — ^was found 
to have no shirt It ought to have gone on and 
told that the absence of that tramp’s shirt was the 
explanation of that tramp’s happiness ' 

The Toby furnishes the tramp with everything he 
lacks It is a miraculous larder that never empties , 
a Fortunatus’ purse that is never bankrupt Bounty 
flows from it, as from a horn of plenty, in an ex- 
haustless stream, free for all, and with never a 
catch m it 

The reason why the tramp is always walking on 
IS because of his absolute belief m the crock of gold 
at the rainbow’s end In other words, he beheves 
that if he walks long enough and far enough he will 
at last come upon -a big, bulgy, unwieldy wallet 
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tying all unclaimed on the crown of the road where 
some motormg millionaire has let it drop The 
bigness, bulgmess, and unwieldiness of tlie wallet, 
it IS understood, being the exterior proof of the 
interior oof The tramp, I repeat, believes this , 
which is why he can never property describe the 
kind of country he passes through He does not 
look at the country What he looks at is the road, 
the whole road, and nothing but the road And is 
It this wallet of his behef he is looking for ? Yes I 
And are his plans all cut and dned ^ Certainly 1 
And does he know precisely what he wall do on the 
advent of the windfall ^ Absolutely * Will he at 
once carry the wallet, unopened and in no way 
interfered ivith, to the nearest police station and 
hand it over to the station sergeant with his name 
and address so that the grateful oivner, when found, 
will maybe reward him for his deservmg honesty, 
purity of character, and sublime abnegation of self ? 
You bet your sweet life he will — not ! 

Although the tramp may not be possessed of too 
much money, still he does see life He sometimes 
lives through more in a day than many ordinary 
men live through in a lifetime 
I remember, for instance, before breakfast on a 
quiet Sunday morning in Essex, expenencing so 
many escapes from sudden death in a single half hour 
as would have made Russia’s Red Sunday look like 
a blue Monday in comparison 
As I said, it all happened before breakfast , about 
the time when the late-tying urbanite has gouged 
the sleep from his eyes and ordered the wife to slip 
dorvn and fetch the Sunday papers up from the mat 
To start witli, I was most murderously awakened 
from my doss in a hedgebottom — as I have related 
elsewhere — ^by a fool farmer with a gun shooting at 
a rabbit which had hopped on top of me 
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Then, five minutes later, when I had accepted 
blood-money and taken to the road, a huge yellow 
hound sprang out through a gate with my inoffensive 
throat as its objective And just as I had warded it 
off, and while it still hung in the air wonderingly, 
up hurtled a second hound in goggles and a motor- 
bike, knocked his canine equivalent into eternity, 
ran into a wall, described a parabola through the 
Sabbath morning, and landed with pain and pre- 
cipitancy in the heart of a wait-a-bit bush 
Then, five minutes later, when I had stopped 
running, I came face to face with the same pohceman 
to whom on the previous night I had proffered some 
astonishing excuses when he encountered me with- 
drawing, bulgy about the belt, from a wayside 
orchard Life on the Toby, however, accelerates a 
tramp’s wits and keeps him at all times up to snuff 
So before Boy Blue could lash his brain into the 
state of thought necessary to his attackmg me wth 
questions, I commenced running again, and shouted 
back 

" Quick I There’s a dead body up the road there 
A motorist killed it Hurry ' He’s waiting to give 
you his number and full particulars about himself ” 

“ Hi, you 1 ” called the cop after me, ” where are 
you running to ? It’s my duty to arrest you for last 
night, you know I saw the orchard Come back ” 

“ Not now,” I panted, running harder, ” I'm gomg 
to ’phone an ambulance at the first A A box You 
can arrest me when I come back, can’t you, officer ? 
Boy Blue pondered deeply 

” So I can,” he cried ” I never Thought of that 
But don’t be long ' ” And so we parted for good 
Then, five minutes later, a motor-lorry came thun- 
dering up behmd me with a tempting trailer m tow 
Here was a lift, thought I, and in a running leap 
gripped the back of it, muscled myself up, swung 
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round to sit down — and went hurtling through what 
should have been a solid bottom on to the hard, hard 
road 

Then, five mmutes later, as I was commg to 
myself, three motor-cars all abreast, and each 
tiying its wickedest to pass the others, came rip- 
roaring right on top of me (Only tramps know what 
motonsts are capable of on lonely roads ) And if I 
hadn’t rolled rapidly over into the ditch I should 
have constituted yet another speed trophy for 
Britam 

Speakmg of being ditched remmds me that the 
world of the Toby is, m general, a womanless world 
The tramp, but only from necessity be it under- 
stood, comes in contact with the parasitical sex 
only at back doors But from the many occasions 
when able-bodied housewives have forced him to 
listen to rude words and disagreeable expressions, 
and from the newspapers which he has picked up 
and perused with astonished mind m qmet hedge- 
bottoms, he has the entire characteristics of the 
female ticked off and docketed for self-defence on 
future occasions 

He will inform you that women are mentally 
and fundamentally corrupt , full of artifice and 
fraud from the cradle to the altar, and a continual 
source of disturbance thereafter to the men who 
have been inveigled into marrying them He wiU 
tell you he has read books full of narratives of the 
fraudulent practises which women have used to 
defile and besmirch the innocence, natural nobihty, 
and stainless manner of life which from time im- 
memonal have been the distmguishmg traits of 
married husbands and unmarried bachelors And 
he wiU tell you that he mvanably makes a point 
of unhesitatingly giving credence to these same 
narratives 
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He Will relate tales of the astonishing exuberance 
and ceaseless loquacity displayed by women in 
articulation of the spoken word, and of their char- 
acteristic aptness for politely saying rude things 
about, and to, other wearers of basement bargains 
And although he will admit that woman’s artful 
beauty and S3mthetic loveliness have at various 
periods made him open his eyes to unusual extents 
and shake violently in his toe-rags, yet he will 
say that he is thankful that he never allowed his 
heart unduly to palpitate on any one woman’s 
account — and a lot more of other cynical thin gs 
strongly reminiscent of what the fox told the grapes 

Lastly, life on the Toby means, sooner or later, 
death on the Toby For besides hardening the 
arteries and givmg rise to varicose veins, it affords 
newly-wed housewives too much scope for un- 
limited practice in detrimental (because experimental) 
cookery ' 


II PEOPLE OF THE TOBY 


Liberty, equahty, fratermty that is what the 
Toby offers One and indivisible you find it on the 
Toby For of all mankind, who so free as the tramp ? 
who so equal as paupers ? who so brotherly as 
brotherless men ? 

Theirs is that holy trinity, and vagabondom is 
their republic Mate, they say, and chum they say, 
and tolerance is their travelling-companion Because 
you never catch tramps quarrelling on the road 
In the city, perhaps, but never on the road I’ve 
never seen them No, not m ten thousand miles 
of travel have I ever seen tramps quarrellmg on the 
road For it is their republic, where peace reigns, 
and to fight is treason 
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When I think of the Toby, old chums, old mates, 
good lads all, they muster before me the rogues 
and vagabonds of my wander-years In serried 
phalanx they turn as one, each with his face to me, 
grinning the while And like a huge army, terrible, 
but ivithout banners, they march past to the qmck- 
step. Bundle mid Go / 

Ah, I know you well, you rogues, you ragamuffins 
Haven’t I tramped ivith you, supped with you, 
slept with you, even scratched with you ? Then 
step on it, you cripples Let the tramp-gait swing 
Do as you did when we marched together 

Their very names are redolent of the life Bohemian 
Here’s a few of them , judge for yourself Leather 
Blanket, Fatty Fairweather, Drunken Tom, The 
Screw, One-eyed Scottie Jim, Old Carbolic, New 
Year Mick, The Tallong Fish, Curley the Darkey, 
Darlcy the Jew, Taxi Bill, Kettle BeUy, Dragged- 
Up, Walkmg Webster (the bloke wot swallered the 
dictione?ry). The Wliitechapel Yank , and scores of 
Scotties, Paddies, Taffies, Brummies, Yorkies, and 
Yellow Bellies 

There is one name, however, which pushes its 
way to the front of my memory, and it I shall never 
forget What tramp could ? It is the name of the 
Wanderer himself The Seeker, ‘ Lost ’ Kmnell 
And, some day, about the romance and the wonder 
and the mystery of his ceaseless quest I shall weave 
a poem Mere prose would never do it sufficient 
justice And in it I shall tell what I must now leave 
to you untold 

Agam, there are other countless tramps who are 
nameless, and of whom*! know nothing at all, but 
who nevertheless remain unforgettable from the 
romantic circumstances under which they and I 
met Between us there was " only a look and a 
voice, then darkness again and the silence ” And 
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like ships that pass in the night each went his way, 
never to meet more 

Of these there is the Scot that left me on Porlock 
Hill, that you Imow about Similarly the cultured 
scholar-gypsy of the secret skypper above Lost- 
withiel Likewise the tramp I slept out with on 
Oddicombe Beach, sitting in a summer twilight 
swappmg lies and admiring the strung lights above 
Babbacombe Bay Also, the patriarch in the Bide- 
ford cowshed, who, being well nigh frozen to death, 
rose from beside me m the early hours to seek a 
warmer hole 

As I write, too, more and more come thronging, 
pleading for remembrance dusty, ragged, broken- 
booted men Some I passed by on the road with 
only the stiff nod and the curt " How do * " that 
etiquette demands With others I lay on green 
banks and by shining rivers, discussing mumpers’ 
business Andafewl walked with as, for example, 
the ex-prizefighter who was my buttle from North- 
ampton to London , the gigantic Fmn with whom I 
foregathered for a space and travelled with for a 
mile up near Whitby, and who said he had sailed 
round the world three times, stowed away on ocean 
liners , and yon American who palled it with me 
from Berwick-on-Tweed to Edinburgh, whose lay 
was fleecmg ministers These shoulder their way to 
the front 

Then there are those numberless tramps I met in 
spikes Especially the two who worked with me 
in the kitchen of Edmonton’s palatial workhouse 
And well do I recollect how loudly we laughed when 
it gradually leaked out that each of us had sewn 
mail bags in Brixton And Truthy Cocksedge, too 
he of Rochford spike With him I divided an 
enormous lump of ]ammy duff that with the help 
of a daft deaf-mute we had annexed fiom the 
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over - Victualled cooldiouse But their- name is 
legion 

Thus they pass in review And although drowsi- 
ness has clothed most of them in rags, yet on the 
whole they are good lads every one So I take the 
salute as they goose-step past hard-necked, brass- 
faced, vagabonds all I 


III SKYPPERS AND RUFFERS 

Although the days of a tramp may, generally 
speakmg, be devoid of variety, the same cannot be 
said of his nights For while every day finds him 
paddmg along the same old road, every night finds 
him dossmg m a different bed 

And when I say bed I don't mean what you mean 
when you say bed I mean a floppmg place , just 
that and no more And, spikes and padding kens 
excepted, a tramp knows ordy two kinds of flopping 
places slcyppers and ruffers 

To the majority of the vagrant tram, you must 
understand, an ordinary bed is as unfamiliar as milk 
m their tea So much so, indeed, that when a tramp 
lies down in a dosshouse kip after a lengthy period 
of sleeping out-of-doors, he very rarely enjoys a 
restful night So used has his body become to 
acute discomfort that comfort itself makes him 
acutely uncomfortable , wherefore he turns and 
tosses the whole night through, a perfect example 
of what he vulually is a savage galled by the 
amemties of civilisation 

It is but natural that this should be so After 
all, what IS a tramp except a savage ^ Isn't he an 
atavism ? Isn’t he a throw-back ? Doesn’t he 
approximate more closely than anybody else to the 
pumeval driftman, the skin-clad hunter of the long 
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ago ? And if clotheslines weren't so handy, or house- 
wives so generous with their menfolk’s offcasts, I do 
assure you that tramps clad m rabbit skins would 
in no time make picturesque the roads 

To return to our beds Although a son of the 
Toby feels uncomfortable in proper sleeping places, 
that is not to say he invariably feels comfortable 
in improper ones Such is not the case You who 
read this cannot imagine what hell’s own excruciatmg 
agony vagrants and roadsters undergo night after 
night. Nay, you who have never slept outside of 
bedsteads are to be pitied , you cannot appreciate, 
as a tramp can, what a marvellous comfort a soft 
and warm bed is And it is this hell's own ex- 
cruciating agony of his nights, especially of his wmter 
nights, that makes a tramp so very fond of baslong 
for long hours beneath summer suns 

On the other hand, so mured has the tramp 
become to having discomfort for his bed-fellow that 
he has grown at last to ignore it , or, if not to ignore 
it, at least to endure it stoically \^diy, it isn’t the 
first time that I have come upon an uncovered fellow- 
vagrant lying blissfully asleep in the rain, and who 
waxed exceedingly wrathful on my wakening him 
up to tell him so 

But you want to loiow what skyppers and ruffers 
are Well, skyppe) is old cant (not slang, be it 
noted) for a floppmg place that m some way or 
other IS sheltered from the weather by a roof as 
a barn, a cowshed, etc The word itself means lam, 
and IS one of the very few cant terms remaming from 
the time when rogues and vagabonds spoke cant 

Ruffer I am not so sure about Indeed, the very 
spellmg IS uncertam If the tramps who use it 
were to write it doivn, I imagme, they would speU 
it rougher, from its association with roughmg it 
But not I I lilce to think of it as bemg a derivative 
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of that other old cant term ruffmans, denotmg bushes, 
undergro^vth, etc Because a ruffer is a bed in a bush 
nith no shelter overhead except the "wade and starry 
sky 

The skyppers and ruffers I have slept in, and 
often failed to sleep in, are numberless They are 
scattered all along the highways and byways of 
Great Britain In England, Scotland, and Wales, 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, those unmade 
beds of mme are lymg as I left them in winter 
sunrises, m summer davms, m autumnal mists And 
the suffering I endured m some of them would furnish 
purgatory wth pain enough for all eternity 

Strange to say, the harder and more pamful my 
bed was, the lovelier and more beautiful were my 
dreams In those beds I dreamed wonderful dreams, 
mar\'ellous dreams, seual dreams I would fall into 
a dog-nap, dream a dream, then the pam in my 
limbs would wake me up And thereupon I would 
turn over, fall into another nap — and dream the 
continuation of my dream And so it would go on 
all night dreaming, episode by episode, dreams 
that for length, interest, and plethora of characters 
were like a Dickens novel 

I have slept in bams, cowsheds, pig-holes, horse- 
mangers, cora-ricks, haystacks, ditches, and hedge- 
bottoms Also in sea-caves and in hiU-caves, on 
open moors and in dark forests, by bleak mountain 
tarns and in low green valleys Once, at Euston 
Station, I dossed in a mail hamper , at another time 
on the back doorstep of a cinema theatre , agam 
in a wheelbarrow , at various other times on the 
Thames Embankment, in police cells, in tramp 
wards, in dosshouses, in padding kens, and in other 
queer and outlandish places too numerous to 
mention 

Some of the skyppers I have slept m were not far 
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removed from being furnished apartments One of 
these skyppers-de-luxe, on the road between Bristol 
and Weston-super-Maie, actually boasted flowered 
wallpaper, glass wndows with chintz curtains, a 
cooking-stove, yes, and likewise an armchair It 
was a railway coach, you see, which had been con- 
verted into a temporary dwelhng And I assure you 
I spent a most comfortable night therein. Amongst 
other things which the fonner tenants had left 
behind were a lot of sacks and a cartload of hay, so 
with these I made a most luxurious couch And I 
set the stove a-roaring , and while tlie wind howled 
and the tripper-laden charabancs careered madly 
past, I lay back in the armchair and thanked my 
benign mother, the road, for this her bounty 

Another time, at Hele Bay near Ilfracombe in 
North Devon, I slept with a naviy in a slypper 
high up on the cliffs overlooking the Severn It 
was a beehive-shaped structure of stone, like a look- 
out tower, and proved a most romantic sleeping 
place We could he back in our straw beds and gaze 
out and dow through the airy doorway to the 
sea and shipping far below And the sunsets and 
sunrises were glorious In fact, so very ravishmg 
was the all-embracmg sea-view that I remained 
there a day and tv'o nights until hunger drove me 
out 

Again, I once slept in a deserted aerodrome on 
Salisbury Plain not far from Stonehenge And in 
the dun da^\^l I rose on worship bent and entered 
the great circle of stones But, alas 1 yon httle 
green-painted atrocity of a wooden shanty that 
flanks It, to say nothing of the vandalistic barbed- 
wire that bristles round it — ^jmn fairly put my back 
up It completely shattered whatevei romantic 
expectations I may have had As it was, the only 
satisfaction I got out of my visit to Stonehenge was 
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that I had seen it without paying sixpence for the 
privilege 

Haystacks and strawstacks I have sampled 
hundreds of times And although m the mam they 
make cosy skyppers, yet each has its own pecuhar 
drawback Hay, for instance, when it has been 
prematurely led from the hayfield, is in the state 
that farmers call red-hot it is wet and waim, and 
steam rises from it So you can readily imagme 
that sleeping amongst hay m this condition is hke 
sleeping m a Turkish bath But that isn’t all Hay 
is likewise the abode of millions upon milhons of 
tiny creatures, like animated grams of sand or 
microscopic lice, which penetrate to every seam and 
gusset in the sleeper’s clothmg And an astonishmg 
amount of vigorous brushing is necessary before 
these myriad mites will dislodge themselves 

Similarly, the drawback of sleeping amongst 
straw is that one can’t turn without malong the 
devil of a noise Every little move one makes, every 
breath one draws, is accompanied by such a rustling 
and crackling of the straw that one imagines the 
whole farm must hear and come to investigate 
And when the straw happens to be barley straw the 
little needle-like beards of the chaff cling to one’s 
clothing even more tenaciously than do the hay 
mites 

Then, of course, m skyppers m the vicimty of 
farmyards there are always rats to be encountered, 
and mice, and now and agam an odd ferret or weasel, 
and other creatures which never show themselves 
but which keep on creepmg and rusthng towards 
the would-be sleepei m a most nerve-rackmg manner, 
yet never drawng any nearer I mean the creatures 
of one’s oivn imagining And lastly, there is always 
the greatest drawback of all the farmer himself. 
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THE PEGLEGGER’S ART 


If we define any art as a regulated operation or 
dexterity by which talented beings pursue ends 
which they loiow beforehand, then to designate as 
such the practice of pegleggery is no more than to 
state the truth 

And not only is it an art, and a useful art , it is 
also a fine art The professional peglegger has raised 
It to such He lives, moves, and has his bemg, for, 
by, and because of, Ins dexterous exercismg of that 
same art It is at once the means of his existence 
and the end , wherefore he takes dehght in con- 
stantly plymg It, and fails, and refuses, to see any 
shame in it 

If it IS good to do good to others, he argues, with 
what he is convinced is unimpeachable logic, then 
surely it is equally good to make others do good to 
you ! If hospitals and Hallelujahs can openly and 
unashamedly, without fear and without repioach, 
beg in the broad light of day, he goes on, and by so 
doing not only win kudos for others but haloes for 
themselves, then why in the name of uneven-handed 
Justice IS it an outrageous enormity when he goes and 
does likewise ? It beats him And if you persist 
that these hospitals and Hallelujahs beg not for 
themselves but for the unfortunate poor, he mstantly 
rises to demand what the horse-blinkers you imagine 
him to be the unfortunate rich ^ You can't show 
him any difference For him no difference exists 

But seldom, if ever, does the peglegger worry his 
noddle about the ethics of the thing He is content 
to regard it all as a game Hence, when I cata- 
pulted myself on to the Toby, being in Rome I did 
as the Romans did I ditched whatever ideas I 
may have had anent the right and wrong of peg- 
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leggery, called for a new deck of cards, so to speak, 
and got down to it bald-headed with my coat off 

It was a marvellous education, too I wouldn’t 
have missed it for millions It revealed to me 
human nature m a most edifying state of ^mveneer 
It vouchsafed me most exceptional sight of men 
and women as they actually are, not as they pretend 
to be I beheld them, as it were, in moral dishabille 
I saw them with their skins off Politeness, etiquette, 
breeding, all fell away from them when they opened 
their back doors to me They then stood revealed 
naked to the soul Doffed, for once, were their 
masks, their false faces, and then deceitful company 
disguises when the beggar confronted them ^^at 
need of pretence where a tramp is concerned ? 
Absolutely none Then off uuth the motley 1 Away 
with the camouflage I Ring up the curtam on 
humamty in the raw ! 

Now, the tree of pegleggery has many branches 
And, although both the organised but cheery ex- 
hortation of alms by hooligan undergraduates, and 
the dumb but none the less naughty solicitation of 
free teas by tea-time visitmg clergymen are num- 
bered amongst the larger boughs, still, these I shall 
skip I wish to deal solely \vith the peglegging 
practice of honest, above-board, hona-jido mumpers, 
scroungers, and panhandlers 

Of the many assets which the prospective peg- 
legger must needs possess before he can set his foot 
at all confidently on the broad and stony path that 
leadeth doum to the back doors of suburban semi- 
detacheds, those of a lying tongue, a histnonic 
talent, a c 3 ’-clopsedic loiowledge of human nature, 
and a heart that deviseth instantaneous imagina- 
tions, constitute the Big Four 

These must always be immediately at hand 
When the msidious grafter knocks at a door he has 
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as much idea about who will open to him as a Turkish 
bath attendant has about Turkey Thus, when the 
door does open he has at once to take the can in 
hand and apply on the instant the one and only fool- 
proof can-opener that will puncture the tin and 
deliver the domgs 

He must not hesitate He who hesitates is lost 
As the door swings open to the full width of the 
customary two inches, and he finds hunself confronted 
with the usual strip of annoyed human face pressed 
enquiringly into the openmg, the peglegger has to 
out with ills tale without a moment's loss of time 
In the lightning interval elapsmg between his vision 
registering sight of the face and his brain registering 
sight of the vision, the peglegger, I say, has to sow, 
reap, thrash, winnow, grind, bake, and serve up 
smokmg hot, with fancy sugar dressing, the one 
and only doughnut which the visible strip of human 
countenance will masticate, swallow, and digest 

That IS, of course, if the peglegger in question be 
an artist Beggars who are merely beggars don't 
bother to teU a tale They simply ask for what 
they want, crudely, inartisticaUy, with no fnlls 
about the asking thereof If they get what they 
want, well and good If they don't get it, weU, 
they want it, wax defamatory, and move along to 
the next Christian dwellmg 

These latter are the amateurs They give nothmg 
m return for what they receive Therem they differ 
from the professionals. A professional peglegger 
possesses a conscience, an artistic conscience, and 
until that conscience is satisfied that its owner has 
adequately balanced with give his account of take, it 
keeps him giving 

Once the beggar has obtained the ear of the door- 
opener it remams solely with himself whether or not 
he will bring off a coup The door-opener has no 
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say in the matter at all He or she, although in 
full possession and in seeming control of the horn 
of plenty, is nevertheless a helpless puppet dangling 
on the strings which the puppet-master of a peglegger 
so cunnmgly manipulates Also, before the latter 
has opened his mouth he knows by instinct, and 
other processes, the amount of largess the victim is 
good for, likewise the form it will take , whether 
in kind or in currenc}^ 

Why, even before he has knocked at the door at 
all he has sized up the nature of the householders 
by the exterior of the house itself He can tell by 
the outside of a house what manner of people are 
its inmates Accordmg as the door brasses are 
bright or tarnished, for example, he deduces the 
character of those mside Cleanliness, although not 
exactly indicative of godhness, is yet an excellent 
critenon But a too clean exterior always argues a 
too moral, therefore parsimonious, nature withm 
doors Contrariwise, a very dirty exterior nearly 
always augurs kindheartedness 

Again, the size of a house guides the peglegger in 
his estimate of its beggableness And significantly 
enough, the bigger the house is the harder are the 
owners' hearts The greater the means, it seems, 
the greater the meanness 

A comfortable neatness about the front of a house 
IS invariably a good sign So is the number, variety, 
and colour of the flowers in the front plot The 
pattern of bell, Icnocker, letter-box, etc , reveal the 
taste, and so the disposition, of the people livmg 
behind them And the begging tramp — ^the pro- 
fessional artist in mendicity, I mean — ^is rarely far 
out m his deductions therefrom 

When telhng the tale to the goodwife or goodman 
who opens to him, the scrounger has also to act the 
part It would be no good his claiming to be a 
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public schoolboy on his uppers, for instance, if his 
^accent shneked of Billingsgate or Camlachie And 
"'when relating how his angelic mama has just died 
of consumption and his brutal stepfather has belted 
him from home sweet home, he must pump up the 
requisite teariness to' accompany such sob-stuff 
His acting, like his tale, must convince, else his 
audience hands him the bird or to a policeman 
Further, he must exercise restramt, artistic 
restraint A too voluble beggar is listened to 
with suspicion So the more the listener can be 
made to imagme that it is he himself who is dragging 
the tale out of the teller agamst the latter’s inclina- 
tion, the better will be the result 

But suppose the beggar’s yam has been masti- 
cated, swallowed, but only partly digested, what 
then ? Is our artist in mendicity, as also in men- 
dacity, content to take his departure and leave it 
at that ^ Not on your hfe 1 He is not so easily 
bested as all that He never says die till he hears 
the earth and stones rattling down on top of his 
coffin lid He has still his trump card to play 
That trump card is the manner of his going And 
neither an Irving nor a Tree ever made an exit 
with such consummate artistry as does your trump- 
playmg tramp He uses his mobile back as the 
vehicle for a pantomime the most expressive in all 
the world His face being toward the gate, he puts 
aU the heartrending pathos of his outcast state into 
that eloquent back of his His head hangs His 
feet drag With what an air of martyrdom does he 
open the wicket And how carefully he closes it 
And in what a last, long, lingering look of unutter- 
able dejection does he lift his hurt eyes to the black- 
hearted refuser of alms whom he loiows full well to 
have been the interested, and weakening, spectator 
of all this mummery 
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And if the peglegger has acted his part as it 
should be acted, he thereupon cocks his ear for the 
expected and always forthcoming applause in the 
shape of 

" I say I Half a minute * We get so many 
beggars here, and it's so very hard to tell who’s 
genuine and who’s not So, if you don’t mmd wait- 
ing a moment ” and so on and so forth 

And the successful hypocrite, as he victoriously 
retraces his steps up the garden path, emits the 
long fluttering sigh of an artist who has once agam 
put the fimshing touch to yet another masterpiece 
As Longfellow, or it might possibly have been 
Goodfellow, sort of said " Something attempted, 
someone done ” 


V 


FRUITS OF PEGLEGGERY 


Pegleggery is double-sided It has its comic side 
as well as its tragic side And whether the peglegger 
sees the first oftener than the second depends on 
how he looks at thmgs 

If he has let the abuses of adversity knock the 
stuffing out of him, he looks on all thmgs with a 
jaundiced eye He discredits the very existence of 
humour He refuses to admit there is anything 
even remotely suggestive of the comic connected 
with his sad search for begrudged grub known as 
pegleggery He is the pessimist 

But such pessimism is as rare on the Toby as a 
Jew-boy or a Cockney Roadsters, m the mam, 
must of necessity be incorrigible optimists Their 
lives depend on it And through time this state of 
assumed optimism becomes habitual, chrome, and 
mgramed, and as much a part of then make-up as 
their wheedlmg whine And to these the humours 
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of pegleggery are as plain as the sun at noon- 
day 

I remember once commg upon a tramp who lay 
kicking with laughter in a Devon lane Buns, cur- 
rant buns, in weird stages of overbakedness and 
underbakedness, were scattered all about him, and 
It was manifest that he had peglegged them at the 
house whose smoke I saw rising above the trees 
“ Hello,” says I, stopping and looking down at 
the laugher ” What’s the ]oke, chum ? ” 

“ The joke, mate ^ ” he splutters, sitting up and 
cufhng the tears out of his eyes " Them there 
buns IS the joke You try one Oh — ^ha • ha > 
ha I ” and off he went into another kmk of laughter 
Try one I did, and nearly dented it in an effort to 
bite into it 

” I ast her for bread, mate,” got out the laugher 
between laughs, ” and instead of giving me a stone, 
she — ha i ha ' ha > — ^she gives me a whole blinking 
quarry I ” 

Yes, you housewives, we know your tricks We 
know, too, your experiments in cookery, you newly- 
weds To our cost be it said And your hubbies 
have much to thank us for We ask you for bread 
and you give us stones , and what stones l Or you 
take us at our word and give us — bread, which you 
afterwards find at the stairfoot 

” It isn’t bread they want at all,” you say, ” it’s 
money ” Maybe so , we, too, are human But by 
bread we mean food, my lady of the dust-cap If 
we asked for steak pie or chicken broth would you 
give us it ^ It’s problematical And anyway, how 
would you yourself like to exist on one long continual 
diet of bread, madam ^ We assure you it paUs 
We likewise assure you that we are not at all averse 
to a tomato sandwich on occasion And a cup of 
tea we will never refuse We dote on tea Only, 
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don't stand waiting while we drink it, if you please 
Go in till we knock Your cup and saucer will be 
returned to you, madam, never fear 
Yes, we are up to your tricks, you housewives, as 
you are up to ours " Wait a minute, my man,” 
you say , then — ” You don't mmd my shutting the 

door ^ The draught, you Icnow ” All, yes, 

we know about the draught But perhaps the hall- 
stand loomed bigger in your thoughts than did the 
draught, madam, eh ^ We, too, noticed the quite 
stealable coats on it , likewise the silver-mounted 
walkmg sticks And we, too, tell lies at times 
A beggar has much to put up with in the way of 
hand-outs He gets all sorts of queer thmgs given 
him at doors He goes up to a house, say, ravenously 
hungry, weakly begs for food — and is handed a half- 
penny postage stamp That happened to me once 
Or else he is given a bundle contammg — ^not food, 
but feminine undenvear That also happened to 
me And other things equally beside the pomt are 
from time to time proffered him by well-meaning 
patrons Tracts and Bibles, however, predommate 
I once was handed, in lieu of food, a big gilt text 
(a Job's comforter if ever there was one) which ran 

" Man shall not live by bread alone ” 

Talkmg of tracts and texts reminds me of a queer 
religious community I once stumbled upon m an 
out-of-the-way part of Essex In this case the 
aphorism of cleanhness being next to godhness proved 
fallacious For never in all my born days have I 
encountered such downright dirt as I encountered 
then The people wallowed in dirt , their houses 
were held together by dirt , their backyards were 
not so much baclcyards as rag-and-bone yards 
a-moulder under the filth of ages But, in spite of 
their midden-like environment, the people were not 
only a deeply religious people, but also a good people, 
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a kind people, a God-fearing people So that at 
every house I knocked at I was taken in, treated to 
the best without stmt— and then solemnly and 
earnestly prayed over l 

But being prayed over is not such an uncommon 
ordeal in the life of the peglegger as you would 
suppose I myself have survived at least half a 
dozen such ordeals 

When Solomon in his inspired wisdom declared 
that he that giveth to the poor shall not lack, but 
he that hideth his eyes shall receive many a curse, 
he knew what he was talking about Beggars’ 
curses are proverbial And they sting But not 
half so much as do beggars’ sarcasms These blast " 
Ha I ha I ha ! Pardon the laughter , but when I 
think of the vials upon vials of caustic sarcasms I 
have poured out on innocent householders I can’t 
help but laugh 

I used to know intimately an unprincipled black- 
guard — a good lad he was — ^who had a long list of 
bitmg sarcasms and gems of vitriolic repartee off 
by heart , so that, when occasion rose, he could fire 
them off with most devastating effect His victims 
were mostly harassed and beggai -badgered house- 
wives, 'tis true, but, even so, he always saw to it 
that the front gate was shut tight behind him ere 
he opened fire Bitter experience had taught him 
what some never learn that Hell loiows no fury 
like a woman scorned > 

The answers the peglegger gets in reply to his 
request for tommy are ofttunes exasperating The 
commonest and most irritating is the senseless — 
"Not to-day, thank you ’’ It makes the peglegger 
mad "Not to-da5^” would be bad enough, but 
that wholly uncalled-for " thank you ’’ puts the tin 
hat on it What the deuce has she, the houseivife, 
got to thank him, the peglegger, for ? Tell him that ' 
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I once hotly contested this point mth a woman on 
her own doorstep, hut as she whistled shrilly, and 
unexpectedly, for the police, I had to retire before 
the pomt was settled 

Of course, when a beggar receives " Not to-day, 
thank you," in reply to his request for nourishment, 
he can get his own back simply by replymg, " Don’t 
mention it, madam I ’’ or " To-morrow, then ? " 

As a rule, when women give away an5dhing at 
the door their giving is rarely lavish But with 
men it is otherwise Once start a man succouring 
a beggar and you can’t get him to lay oS The 
more he gives the more he wants to give, until 
finally his more economical better-half nudges him 
to stop, and audibly whispers that the recipient is 
" only a beggar, and that striped dickey’s too good 
to give away yet ’’ But, naturally, there are excep- 
tions in both sexes I have met women from whom 
I had literally to run away, for very shame's sake , 
they were so superlatively kind Aye, and I have 
met men from whom I had also to run aw^y , they 
were so superlatively unkmd I 

A beggar sees human nature at its worst and at 
its best He knows to what nadiral depths it can 
smk, and to what zemthal heights it can soar He 
knows how unbelievably kmd it can be, and how 
unbelievably unkmd 

Would you thmk it possible, for instance, that in 
this day of Christian enhghtenment there existed a 
human bemg, rich and possessed of all that makes 
life worth livmg, who could be so wantmg in the 
miUc of human londness as to hand over to the 
police another human being whose onlj^ fault, at 
the moment, was that of lackmg all which she 
possessed ^ Well, there does exist such a one 
She is a woman — save the mark > And she it was 
who, in cold blood and glorying in her cold-blooded- 
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ness, had me arrested because I had dared to beg a 
crumb of her superfluity of crumbs 

I was arrested and given a night in the cells, all 
right, but surely that was a singular miscarriage of 
justice ? Surely it was the woman who should have 
been arrested and given a night in the cells ? Hers 
was the greater crime She had committed unlcind- 
ness And I ? I had merely broken the Law 
And should these words happen -to come under 
your notice, madam, the pricking of your conscience 
(always supposing you have a conscience) will let 
you know it is to you whom I allude It will remind 
you of that past deed of wickedness I pity you 
And I hope and trust you have by this time thought 
out a good excuse for your heathen conduct For 
only the best excuses, madam, suffice beyond the 
portals St Peter, they say, is a stickler m such 
matters 

To conclude I think that the reason for the 
spell which begging casts over beggars is nowhere 
more lucidly explained than in the verse of an old 
ballad that runs 

“ Of a’ the trades that’I do ken. 

The begging is the^best , 

For when a beggar's weary — 

He can sit doun an' rest ' ” 


VI IN A BLACK MARIA 

Where are they taking us ^ 

If I could only see where they are taking us it 
wouldn't be so bad , I wouldn't care But I can t 
see They don’t mean us to see When they made 
this thing they built it so that nobody ever could 
see where they were being taken It’s terrible It s 
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like walking the plank bhndfolded , we never know 
when the end will come , we know it’s coming, we 
expect it every minute to come, yet it doesn’t come 
And we can’t see where they are taking us 

I’ve never been in a Black Maria before But 
I’ve tried to earn a livmg by writing verse, so I’ve 
been in a pawnshop And that’s what it’s like It’s 
like a paivnshop on wheels , a very tiny, squeezed- 
up pawnshop on wheels 

Six little verj^ narrow boxes, like confessional 
boxes, face six other little very narrow boxes across 
a little very narrow passage Each little confessional 
box has a little door, and each little door is barred 
on the outside And each little door, too, has a 
square little wire grille let in at the top So that 
when we stand up in our little boxes we can look out 
across the little very narrow passage And each 
time we do this we look straight into the face of the 
opposite jack-in-the-box who is lookmg straight 
into our face across the little very narrow passage 
And when we sit doivn again we look straight into 
nothmg but the shiny surface of the little door not 
two mches off our nose 

For our little confessional boxes are so tiny 
They’re like strait-jackets or coffins There’s just 
room to stand up, sit down, and turn round, but no 
room to stretch That’s why only slim men are put 
into Black Marias Fat men would stick and suffo- 
cate, so they put them into taxi-cabs 

But I wish I could see I want to know where 
they’re taking us The little glass window up 
behmd me is frosted so that I can’t see No matter 
how hard I look I can't see Sometimes faint sort 
of images pass quickly across the glass, but I don’t 
loiow what they are , I can’t see what they are 
It's like a camera-obscura terribly out of focus I 
can make nothing out My eyes are stramed trymg 
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to make something out of the faint sort of images 
that pass quickly across the frosted glass of the little 
window up behind me in the confessional box of the 
Black Maria 

I wonder where they are taking us 

I asked the policeman if he knew where they were 
taking us I shouted at him. But he didn’t seem to 
hear me, he couldn’t hear me; I couldn’t hear 
myself For this noise is terrible Rumble, rumble, 
rumble all the time There surely can’t be tyres on 
the wheels that they make such a terrible noise and 
shake us up so And it never stops. It quickens 
up at times and slows down, but it never stops, 
rumble, rumble, rumble all the time It’s getting on 
my nerves 

Then there’s the turning of the comers That’s 
getting on my nerves, too We can’t see where 
we’re gomg, so when the Black Maria suddenly 
turns a comer it throws us aU about and makes us 
feel like being in a lift that’s going to stop It's 
gettmg on my nerves like the rumble, rumble, 
rumble of the wheels and the faint sort of images 
that pass quicldy across the frosted glass of the 
little vundow up behind me It’s getting on my 
nerves, I tell you I Oh, I wonder where we’re going 
Where can they be takmg us ^ 

I asked the pohceman, you know, but he didn’t 
hear me He’s sitting just outside there in the little 
very narrow passage, with his back against the door 
of the Black Maria He’s sittmg on a little hinged 
seat like a bracket that he lets down when every- 
body’s m and puts up fiat against the side of the 
passage when everybody’s going out He’s sittmg 
there, and the rumblmg and the tuinmg of the 
comers make him shake all over and swing about 
just like us 

I didn’t know he was there at first I found he 
was by pressing my cheek agamst the square little 
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wre grille at the top of my dooi and loolang along 
the little very narrow passage out of the comers 
of my eyes And he's there now He’s sitting on 
his little hinged seat with his helmet off and shaking 
all over and swmging about 

He's common and stem-looking I've noticed 
that all pohcemen are common and stem-looking 
when they take their helmets off as common and 
stern-looking as the Roman Emperors I once saw 
m the British Museum one day I went m there until 
the ram went off And he’s getting on my nerves 
sitting there on his little hinged seat uith his helmet 
off \^Tiy doesn’t he say where they’re takmg us ? 
Well, why doesn’t he ! 

And that jack-in-the-box opposite me across the 
little very narrow passage never sits dowm He’s 
alwa3^s looking straight into my eyes every time I 
look to sec if he’s still lookmg at me Why doesn't 
he sit down ^ And he’s got red hair and he won’t 
stop whistling His ivhistlmg’s terrible It rises ovei 
the terrible rumbling of the wheels and gets on my 
nerves terribly He’s been wliistling at me ever 
since they put hmi in there opposite me He’s 
w'histling now and looking straiglit into my eyes 
The BhiebeUs of Scotland Wliy does he always 
w'liistle nothing but The Bluebells of Scotland ^ 
Wdy doesn’t the policeman stop him I Can’t he see 
it’s getting on my nerves I 

Everything’s getting on my nerves The red- 
haired jack-in-the-box opposite me across tlie little 
very naiTow passage who looks straight into my ej^es 
and w'histles The Bluebells of Scotland , the common 
and stem-looking policeman sittmg outside there 
in his little hinged seat w*ith his helniet off and shak- 
mg all over, the rumble, rumble, rumble of the 
wheels and the sudden tummg of the corners , 
and the faint sort of images that pass quickly across 
the frosted glass of the little \wndow up behind me 
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in the very tiny confessional box of the Black Maria 
It’s all getting on my nerves, and they won’t tell 
me where they are taking us Oh, this is terrible ' 

When the other policeman took me down the main 
street yesterday, after the woman had made him 
arrest me for begging, he wouldn’t let go of my 
arm I asked him to, but he wouldn’t I told him I 
wouldn’t run away, but he wouldn’t listen to me 
I stopped and explained that I couldn’t run away 
because my feet were all bleeding and sore I 
showed him that they were all bleeding and sore 
But he only looked straight in front with his head 
back and twisted my arm harder And everybody 
was looking at me They stopped whatever they 
were doing to look at me Some ran on in front and 
then came walking slowly back so as to get a better 
look at me Once a woman came out of a shop 
quickly and knocked up against me And she was 
]ust going to say she was sorry when she saw the 
policeman with me, and she screamed and sprang 
away from me It was terrible But the Law’s 
always terrible For it wasn’t me the woman was 
screaming at It was the policeman If he hadn’t 
been with me she wouldn’t have screamed Even 
supposing I had just committed a murder she 
wouldn’t have screamed It was the pohceman she 
was screaming at But the Law’s always terrible ^ 
It always hurts people and makes them scream It 
must be a wicked thing the Law 

Ha ' ha I ha ! Imagine being in a Black Maria ' 
Imagine walking down the mam street yesterday 
with a pohceman, and all the people pointing at me ' 
Ha I ha ' ha I It’s the best joke yet And their 
locking me up in a little cell and handing me in tea 
through a little square hole 1 Ha 1 ha > ha ' 

Curse you, over there, why don’t you stop whist- 
ling? Can’t you see it’s getting on my nerves? 
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■NATiistle something else, can’t you ^ Why must you 
always whistle The Bluebells of Scotland > Answer 
me, you red-headed sMune, why must you > Do you 
hear ? Shut up your infernal whistling ' Stop it ' 
Stop it, you crook > If I could get out of here I’d 
soon make you stop it ' Why can’t you sit down ? 
What are you always lookmg straight mto my eyes 
for ? Answer me, you rotten thief < Shut up ' 
Answer me ' It’s getting on my nerves i Answer 
me * Shut up ' I’U kill you if you don’t shut up ’ 
Oh, I’ll kill you I I’U kUl you > 

Why — ^what’s wrong ^ ■\¥hat's happened ^ Why 
IS eveiythmg so suddenly quiet ^ Why has the 
rumblmg stopped ’ Why don’t we shake aU over 
and swing about in our confessional boxes ? Why 
have the famt sort of images stopped passing quickly 
across the frosted glass of the little wmdow up 
behind me ? What’s the matter ? 

Let me see Oh, I must see > I’U press my cheek 
agamst the square httle wire grille at the top of my 
door and look along the httle very narrow passage 
out of the comers of my eyes Look ! The pohce- 
man’s got his helmet on t He’s standing up i He’s 
putting his little hmged seat up flat against the side 
of the httle very narrow passage ' He’s openmg the 
door I He — oh, I know ' I know I The Black 
Maria’s stopped i The Black Maria’s stopped and 
we’re there I We’re there ^ We're there < 


VII THE FORLORN LEGION 

London is its Sidi-bel-Abbes Its salle-d'honneur 
IS the crowded da5n-oom of a certain HaUelujah 
caravansary on Thames’s Surrey side Its legionaries 
are soldiers of wisfortune They wear the kepi of 
hope, carry the knapsack of circumstance, and 
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fight shoulder to shoulder under the tricolour of 
adversity 

But the joke about this forlorn legion, whose/ rank 
and file I shall parade before you, is that its legion- 
aries are an5d:liing but forlorn Far from it That 
they ought to be, I admit That they look as though 
they were, I agree That by not being so they break 
all the laid-down rules of melodramatists and short- 
story magazine editors, I instantaneously concede 
But that cannot be helped. The legionaries aie men 
of metal, not fictional puppets stuffed full of the 
pseudo-psychological sweepings of sawpits 
To you, passing on a 'bus-top and looking down 
through the wmdows of this particular Hallelujah 
howff to the murk of the common dayroom within, 
these same legionaries appear drab, colourless, no- 
account men You dub them loafers, moochers, 
work-shirkers, and dole-addicts, highly disreput- 
able and not nice even to look upon Poor you ' 
Respectable existence has played the devil with 
your looking apparatus It’s glasses you want, and 
that badly But leave it to me , I’ll be your ocu- 
list , I’U cure your to-be-regretted astigmatism 
This dayroom, then, is the salle-d’honneiir of the 
forlorn legion the unofficial headquarters, it 
seems, of the world’s younger sons and remittance- 
men To it come from all over the earth the tag-rag 
and bobtail of homeless humanity Here foregathers 
the man-who-was with the man-who-used-to-be, the 
chronic down-and-out with the one-time up-and-in 
Here the brotherhood of man is fact, not fiction 
And here the one and only Law (unwritten as are all 
truly effective Laws) is Mind your own damned 
business 

Were you to stick your head in at the door and 
sing out “ Jock > ”, more than half the dayroomers 
would look round m answer For besides being the 
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headquarters of the forlorn legion this transpontine 
caravansary seems likewise to be Scotsmen’s Mecca 
To them it is the terminus of the Great South Road 
and the disappomting end of their hegira 

You see yon cosy comer by the radiator ? That 
is Scotch Comer In it, at any hour of the day, can 
be seen and overheard a clanmsh bunch of needy 
Jocks confabbing ingenuously in the Done and 
tellmg one another how best to approach the little 
side door m Fetter Lane, oh Fleet Street, that 
leadeth in to the chanties of the Scottish Corporation 
Or they may be saying thmgs about the Salvation 
Army Or they may be attempting the impossible, 
trymg to unbreech the Hielandman, by beggmg 
loans of one another Or they may be pooling their 
slender resources to buy a penniless Englishman his 
dinner 

The dayroom, which also does duty as dmmg- 
room and draivmg-room and smoke-room, is furnished 
with tables and chairs, pictures of the pretty-pretty 
school of pamtmg, photographs of Hallelujah notor- 
ieties, and moral texts 

Look Do you see that Cockney creature deftly 
whiskmg yon other bloke’s dinner on to his own 
plate while the victim looks away ? Yes, that one 
Well, over his head hangs a nice big text bearing 
the comforting legend “ You are among friends ” 
Then just above where yonder crowd of punters are 
earnestly studymg form m the noon editions, another 
text warns us that — Bettmg is a fool’s game The 
bookmaker must win — or go out of business ” 

One does come across suchlike unconsciously 
humorous wall-decorations in dosshouses Here, for 
example, are three that have somehow stuck in my 
memory 

Gentlemen are begged not to eat food under the bed- 
clothes 
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and what he underwent crossing over to Liverpool 
in a cattle boat He'll tell you all that, and you’ll 
come away feelmg you’ve been in contact with the 
raw, hve stuff that adventure books are made of, 
and wishing unorthodox wishes 
Yet another far-travelled legionary — ^the majority 
are all far-travelled cosmopolites — ^is to be found m 
the shabby person of Jock over there by the canteen 
He’s an ex-Army and ex-Navy man He does 
nothing but sit and smoke and yam the livelong 
day He’s been over all India He’ll talk of Simla 
and the Plams till you imagme Mulvaney is before 
you m the flesh It’s like reading Kiplmg over again 
Then he toured America as a member of a prize 
band , then he was through the Boer War, and can 
teU you about Afnca , then he has sailed the Seven 
Seas as a navyman, and as cook on a tramp steamer , 
then he was up m Murmansk and down in GaUipoli 
during the late war , then afterwards he was body- 
servant to a lord wth a big estate near Oban , then 
he was sauce-cook m various London hotels, and 
once kitchen-porter in the Kit-Cat He is nearly 
sixty, yet doesn’t look older than thirty Upnght 
as a msh and agile as a young one, if ever anybody 
has had a crowded life that person is Jock 

Here, to me, the very air seems actually to pal- 
pitate with romance and adventure Surroundmg 
every one of these shabby modelers I perceive (but 
maybe my looking apparatus, too, is defective) a 
visible aura, an iridescent nimbus, as it were, that 
so dazzles my sight and fires my imagmation that 
I feel, as though this dayroom were Valhalla and 
these loafers the God-chosen 
Each IS the flesh-and-blood hero of his own flesh- 
and-blood book Each is burstmg vath a saga to 
teU, his o\vn doubly amazing, because truthful, 
saga For about none of these scarred veterans of 
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i', liu or naii^^cating uiBiitcrc*;! 

of re‘?pcrtabiht\ Konr* of them Is. a mem conven- 
tion-paUcnii fi antom.Uon None of Ihem is a 
stale ptpcr of t o» a fish-head such as cats 

Jove I hey arc not (itiT'cns , tiny arc men 
And would be ama/cd at the education some 
of these rajer'td lerponancs possess To cite only 
one instance of scores, that man wnth the neatly 
tiimrned beard and obhquel3'-.wt eyes — ^Joseph Con- 
rad to a T! — uho sits in the little box giving out 
canteen cheeks, is a Cambridge man He has been 
li'U about iv.tniy \cars. jt is said, and looks it 
He H a rare classical scholar and a mathcmatiaan 
—“I mein he c.as—but all he does these is solve 
cii'-sv/ords and t.ilk to himself 
But he IS not the only fallen angel here The 
5(/ojrc and the Dodnr aic tno more. The former 
U'^ed to he a mastci of fovhounds, and the latter 
once had a rcs-'Ujc.nco in the Harley Street district 
Drink, or rather the intemperate abuse of dnnk, 
dragged them doum, and there they are 
Of course. I !:nov. that all this sounds like what 
you read about in storv books But I can’t help 
that After all, surd}' theie is notliing strange in 
an original bearing a suspiciouslv close resemblance 
to Us copies ’ 

Tafiics, Scotties, and Paddies predominate in the 
forlorn legion Their tongues, and other weaknesses, 
give them aua)* Welshmen, for instance, are dis- 
tinguished by their arrangement of vocal chords . 
Iridimcn, by" their arrangement of muscular sinews , 
and Scotsmen, by their arrangement of other people's 
businesses 

Some of these legionaries are fixed and remain here 
always, vhilc others arc birds of passage here 
to-daj’' and gone to-monow. Some come in togged 
up to the nines and full of that stupid snobbery 
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winch the possession of money nearly always En- 
genders Then they sink, and smk, and smk iln^' 
their erstwhile glad rags give place to sad ra|Sj 
and they totter out at last to the workhouse penni- 
less philosophers, purged of all snobbery, and Little 
Friends of All the World Or else they enter as 
weather-beaten tramps new in off the Toby, lean and 
ravenous and hail-fellow-well-met with everybody 
Then they get a ]ob, wear better clothes, wash 
themselves regularly, and rise, and rise, and rise 
imtil at last they leave the place, rich in pocket, 
but, m possession of snobbery, poorer and more 
despicable than paupers 

Such is the forlorn legion To be numbered 
amongst its rank and file is to be a pupil in a school 
at once hard and painful , a school that is the acid 
test of the stuff of a man — ^it either makes him or 
breaks him 


VIII IN THE JUNGLE 

Through from the above Hallelujah shelter, and 
connected with it, is a larger place (or rather was, 
for it has long smce been pulled down and rebuilt) 
where the beds, instead of being ninepence a night, 
are only fourpence It is the cheapest kip in London 
And from the character of its frequenters, who 
belong to the ragged, bearded, long-haired, abys- 
mally down-and-out, man-of-the-woods type of 
dosser, it is known as the Jungle 

Here, under an assumed name, I once lived for a 
period of more than a year And the first night I 
spent beneath its roof came near — ^very near, withm 
an eighth of an inch — to being my last night beneath 
any roof 

With only a threepenny bit and a copy of Tenny- 
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son’s Idylls of the King in my pocket I had set out 
one midnight from Aberdeen to tramp the five 
hundred and odd miles that lay between me and 
London, and three weeks later, with the threepenny 
bit still mtact, half the Idylls committed to memory, 
and accompanied by an ex-prizefighter whom I had 
encountered in the interior of a certain haystack 
near Northampton, I limped triumphantly into the 
metropohs 

It was late when we two travel-stained tramps 
found ourselves outside this same Jtmgle As I 
had squandered my long-hoarded threepenny bit 
on a much needed wash-and-brush-up, we were 
now absolutely penniless , so, since we had decided 
that the Embankment benches were a sight too 
cold and hard to sleep on just yet, here we were 
mooching free bed and board from the Hallelujahs 
An old white-haired man, who sat locked up in a 
little box-ofi&ce at the entrance to the place, takes 
us under his wing He wears a bright scarlet jersey 
across the breast of which is written the startling 
legend Blood and fire, yet we find him at the 
angelic pastime of practismg accompaniments on a 
tambourine Explaming that we are the last to 
whom he can give free bed and board that night, 
he gives us some metal checks, two fourpenny bed 
tickets, and leaves us to our own devices 

Taking the checks to the canteen at the far end 
of the huge dmmg-hall, we exchange them for two 
tmnies of barely drinkable tea and two slabs of what 
looks like pieces of dro^vned corpse, but which is 
really very good bread pudding Then we sit doivn 
and begin to eat 

The dinmg-hall is crammed full Hundreds of 
down-and-outs of all sorts, shapes, and sizes sit on 
the benches busily eating their supper , and a most 
villamous crew they are On every hand, no matter 
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where I look, I see nothing but ragged travesties 
of men with death-white faces and unkempt heads 
and beards veritable ]ungle-wallahs And the 
smell of them > It is one thmg to read about London’s 
Great Unwashed, but qmte another to be among 
them Filthy porters from Billingsgate with dry 
fish scales and guts glued to their rags , midden- 
rakers with their revolting sacks of treasure-trove 
sp illin g over on to the floor , Covent Garden hangers- 
on reeking of stale vegetables , sewer-gleaners, 
gutter-prowlers, horse-boys, etc , etc , imagme 
three or four or five hundred of these tightly packed 
into an over-heated, under-ventilated hall, and you 
get a faint idea of what the smell of London's Great 
Unwashed is like 

There are some queer characters here, too One 
man is standmg in a comer beatmg off the swarms 
of big trench-rats which, he says, are crawlmg up 
his body The war did that Another man, with 
only one arm to his torso, is running about in a 
little four-wheeled truck asking people to give him 
back his legs The war did that, too I have often 
wondered where battlefields dumped their human 
scrap , I know now Half the unfortunates in this 
shelter are ex-Servicemen, and there is not one 
sound man among them The other half are, in 
most cases, physically deficient, and sometimes 
mentally so 

One old geezer sits crying softly to himself, letting 
out at intervals long bloodcurdling wails He is a 
half-wt But one has only to wallc about the place 
to see others of a like ki^ey Men who talk and 
laugh to themselves are a commonplace, for the habit 
of soliloquy is an outstandmg trait amongst down- 
and-outs It IS caused by the loneliness of teeming 
cities 

Every here and there one sees certain men with 
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little conical heaps of shag tobacco in front of them 
These are the shagsters, or hard-up men Then 
blend, which one can buy at the rate of a penny an 
ounce, is called hard-up, kerbstone twist, BDV, 
(Bend Down Virginia), and other names It con- 
sists of fag-ends, cigar-butts, and other pleasant 
ingredients which these unlicensed tobaccomsts col- 
lect from the city gutters and bar-room floors during 
the day 

Besides these are the match-seUers, facetiously 
called hmber-mei chants, selling matches by the half- 
box Outside in the lobby sits a frowsy old snobber 
who will cobble anyone’s shoes for a consideration, 
either m kind or m currency, and beside him a 
tatterdemalion, a pavement artist, or scnvcner, is 
engaged painting a summer landscape in oil-colour 

Old do' men, tailors, barbers, trinket-vendors, 
fruit-hawkers, envelope-addressers, lavender-satchet 
fillers, paper -flower twisters, wire -goods manu- 
facturers — oh, and scores more, are busily plymg 
their different trades and crafts cheek by jowl, as 
though in an Eastern bazaar Nay, there are even 
dhohy-wallahs, or washermen, rubbing out their 
clients’ shirts and pants in the communal smks 
through the wall from us 

When the evening service has been read, and a 
hymn sung, my pal and I retire to our sleeping 
quarters upstairs Here we find that we are ex- 
pected to sleep m beds which are of reaUy weud 
construction Imagme a shallow egg-box, with 
wire nettmg where the bottom should be, resting on 
four iron legs , that’s a Hallelujah bed The mat- 
tress, blanket, and pillow are of American cloth 
stuffed with dried seaweed, while the hnm consists 
of two very coaise cotton sheets It is certainly a 
noble fourpennyworth And these beds stand side 
by side m long rows, as in a hospital, with only a 
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foot’s space between each, so that privacy simply 
doesn’t exist 

The donnitory is a huge place It is lighted at 
either end by flaring gas jets , and as I gaze about 
me I think I must be in Hell The London dosser, 
you must know, goes to bed with nothmg on, so 
that all around me I see stark naked men wallcmg 
about as coolly as though they were fully dressed 
One man, a full-blooded Ethiopian, wants to light 
his pipe, so what does he do but hop down the 
whole length of the dormitory to the gas jet on his 
one leg — ^the other has been amputated at mid-thigh 
— and hop back Another man, in a similar state of 
nature, has lost his bed and goes about groping for 
it with a stick, he is bhnd Again, two other 
unclothed ones come to blows over a stolen pillow, 
usmg the unwieldy sides of their beds, which they 
have detached, to belabour one another, and the 
entire dormitory has to rise as one man, all naked, 
to separate the fighters If there is such a thmg as 
Hell-on-earth, this is it ! 

Across the passage from me, a naked dosser, 
lookmg more hke a monkey than a man, is sittmg 
up in bed Before him he holds a vile rag that 
once upon a time, long, long ago, was a clean shirt 
And as he holds it up he examines it closely as if 
searchmg for somethmg And when he finds what- 
ever It is he IS huntmg for, which is very frequently, 
he hcks it off the shirt with his tongue, nips it 
viciously between his teeth, and spits it out But 
not always Sometimes he doesn't take the trouble 
to spit it out Sometimes he swallows it 

My pal and I can’t sleep We he sweltermg in the 
fetid atmosphere yearning for morning Although 
a time is to come when I shall he in this same inferno 
and amuse myself with composing verse about it, 
yet at the moment I feel I should sooner leap off 
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from Blackfriars Bridge than lie here a second 
night My flesh absolutely crawls with" loathing 
horror at the things going on about me I feel as 
though I am shut up in a lazar-house with grisly 
lepers for bedfellows 

At length my pugilistic pal falls loudly asleep 
and begms shaking the walls with thunderous snoring 
I have never heard anything like it before , it makes 
the dormitory vibrate to its very foundations, so 
that soon we are bemg bombarded by an ever- 
thickening fire of Coclmey curses, than which there 
is nothing viler or more putnd on God's earth 
Then suddenly I hear a drunken yell at my ear, 
and, turning round to see what it is, I get the fright 
of my life 

Dancing about at the foot of the bed is a figure 
seen only m nightmares or dope-dreams It is that 
of a stark naked dosser, with a great mop of hair 
fallmg down over on to his shoulders, flourishmg an 
open razor m my face But that isn't all Twined 
hideously about this madman’s body, from neck to 
Imee, are the monstrous coils of a writhmg serpent ' 

My blood runs cold Am I seemg thmgs ^ I ask 
myself Or is this merely the consequence of eating 
di owned corpse for supper ? 

“ Come aht of it ' Come aht of it • ” screams the 
appantion, mistaking me for the snorer “ Wot in 
'eU d’ya thmk I pays me fohpence for, eh ^ Eh ' 
To 'ear a demned dahn-an’-aht liftin’ the bleedm’ 
roof orf, eh ? Eh f Cantcha turn on yo’ bleedm’ 
back, eh ? Eh 1 Cantcha l Wontcha > S'elp me 
Christ — ^tike thet ' ” and he slashes the razor across 
my bare throat 

He drew blood, all right, but he was just an 
eighth of an mch too high m his aim Instead of 
cutting my throat from ear to ear, as he intended, he 
merely cut my chin to the bone, scarring me for life 
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This, of course, was attempted murder, but to 
these Children of Cam it meant absolutely nothing 
After aU, it was booze that was the real culprit 
So they just took the bloody razor away from my 
attacker and put him to bed They didn’t attempt 
to untwme the writhing serpent from his body, 
however, but merely admired it for what it was 
a marvellously realistic piece of tattoo-work 


IX THE SPIKE 

Of the many remarkable similarities which exist 
between the silk-hatted loafer at the top of the 
social ladder and his broken-booted equivalent at 
the foot, not the least worthy of notice is that of 
the time-honoured mstitution of club life 
But while the suffering silk-hat must needs sub- 
scribe towards the financial upkeep of the particular 
pet hell, or hells, he is in the habit of frequenting, 
my luckier lord of the broken boot has for his backer 
a wonderfully considerate Poor Law which, like 
Wee Piggy Wiggy, most beneficently pays for all 
For the casual ward of the worldiouse is tramp- 
dom’s clubroom It is where tramps meet and eat 
and smoke and ]oke, and forget for a while, amidst 
an atmosphere of social give-and-take, the almost 
hermit-like existence of their outdoor selves 

It IS the tramp’s home-from-home, and he calls 
it the spike Why, he doesn’t know, nor can anyone 
tell him And to him it is a haven of refuge, a place 
of sanctuary, a cloister of letreat where can be met 
and hailed the old familiar faces, and where can be 
swapped with impunity the old familiar falsehoods 
and naughtinesses And, as I remarked, there is no 
subscription 

All over England and Wales, and reachmg right 
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Up to Ben\dck on the Border (there being no spikes 
in Scotland), are scattered those free-for-all, come- 
as-you-are reslhouses And, with but few exceptions, 
a moderate day’s walk separates each from each* 
Thai is to say, it is quite possible for a tramp who 
Icnows his routes, but who has not one penny piece 
in his pocket, to travel throughout the length and 
breadth of England and Wales for as long as he likes, 
and sleep free and full each night in a casual ward 
You may think this an exaggeration, if you wish, 
but you will be wrong As proof of what I say I 
need only point out the so-called deterrents with 
which the Poor Law people imagme they have made 
the casual ward obnoxious to the tramp 
They limit his admission into any one spike to 
onl})" once in the month They detam him two 
nights They seek to scunner him with feeds of 
gruel They, the unfeeling vTetches, give him work 
to do And, last and most unkindest deterrent of 
all, they make him b-b-bath himself 
But the joke about these deterrents is that they 
do not deter Far from it What they really do is 
to render the spike even more desirable in the eyes 
of the tramp than it would be were there no deter- 
rents They label the spilce forbidden fruit, there- 
fore attracting where they should repel 

In the first place, the once-a-month limit of admis- 
sion to any one spike is not hard to bear The 
tramp, bemg essentially a roving animal, can easily 
see to it that his route doesn’t lead him back to the 
same spike more than once in the month But, if 
this does happen, then a change of name, etc , is 
all that is required to work the oracle 

Then, as to the two nights’ detention rule This 
is not always enforced Some casual wards never 
detam their casuals longer than overnight Others, 
again, detain them only when there are sufficient 
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tasks of work to go round Furthermore, as a tramp 
invariably has time to burn, and has m general 
nowhere particular to go, the two nights’ detention 
rule doesn’t worry him 

But the gruel is a more serious matter And by 
gruel I mean spike diet generally It is slow poison 
It consists unchangeably (or rather consisted, for 
I’m talking of spike diet as it was prior to 1930) 
of unsweet tea 01 cocoa, or passable skilly, for the 
dnnks, and of bread and margarme, jacket potatoes 
and cheese, for the eats For few, if any, workliouses 
ever allow meat of any description mto the casual 
ward That would be too much of a good thing So 
you can understand that lengthly subsistence on 
such a fixed diet as this is suicidal And were it 
not that the tramp is always a beggar and nearly 
always a pilferer, this deterrent would really and 
truly deter 

And now as to the work bogey It is no bogey at 
all And why ^ ’Cause tramps, as a body, like work 
And anyone who argues differently is not only 
perpetrating a very gross slander, but is also revealmg 
a most lamentable ignorance of human nature 
Tramps are neither mliuman nor superhuman, 
therefore to them the thought of work is ever wel- 
come Only, it must be paid-for work ' If not, 
then they naturally fade away And never yet 
have I seen a tramp refuse a job for which he knew 
he would be paid Never On the other hand, I 
have seen hundreds of tramps indignantly refuse to 
work for nothing, or next to nothmg And on these 
occasions I always applauded For the labourer, 
even if he be only a tramp, is none the less woithy 
of his hue any day of the week 

Thus it IS that the name workhouse fails to keep 
the vagrant out of the casual ward After all, is 
not the word work the most beautiful and alluring 
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in the whole of the English language ? Unquestion- 
ably ! Then why use It as a deterrent ? If the Poor 
Law people— bless ’em !— really desire to discourage 
vagrants from entering the spilce, let them alter the 
name Workhouse to House of Idleness And in place 
of detaining tramps only two nights and giving them 
work to do, let them detain them seven nights and 
give them no work whatsoever to do That, believe 
me, would rapidly empty the spikes — ^at the same 
time, I’m afraid, as it would fill up the lunatic 
asylums * 

Next comes the bath caper And, just as tramps 
naturally welcome the thought of work, so, smularly, 
do they hail wth pleasure any opportunity of 
cleansing themselves of that dirt and grime which is 
the unavoidable consequence of road travel They 
revel m being clean They abhor dirt And were you 
to stop, say, a dozen tramps, and search weU m their 
pockets, I lay loo to i that at least eleven of them 
would be found in possession of that for which you 
would vainly seek in the pockets of respectable city 
dwellers a well-worn piece of soap 

As I said, dirt is merely the consequence of road 
travel , inevitable and unavoidable And tramps 
have no option but to grin and bear it It is an 
inescapable part of their existence, just as it is 
with mmers and motor mechanics But be assured 
from me that they hate it heartily I am a tramp, 
and I know And, were the whole truth available, 
perhaps you would find that the dirty tramp — ^just 
because he is a dirty tramp — ^washes himself far 
oftener than you, who read this, do yourselves * 

The preliminaries which must be gone through ere 
the vagrant wins m to the creature comforts of the 
casual ward, are nearly always the same Whether 
it he in a poverty stricken spike, such, for example, 
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as obtains in Asbby-de-Ia-Zouch, or in a wealthy 
tramp palace such as that of Edmonton, the pre- 
limmaries precedmg admission are always the same 
There is always a big bell to push or pull There 
is always a grumblmg porter to open the gate 
There are always the same personal questions asked 
name, age, occupation, where you've come from, 
where you’re gomg to, whether you’ve got money, 
insurance cards, pension papers, etc And your 
answers are always written down in a ledger 
Thereafter you are searched , sometimes by one 
porter, sometimes by one porter and his underling, 
the tramp-ma]or But aU search for the same 
smuggled articles money in general, and tobacco 
and matches m particular For smoking is strictly 
forbidden in casual wards Yet at every spike I’ve 
been in — ^no matter how thoroughly the tramps 
were searched, no matter whether, as ofttimes 
happened, as, for example, at Barnet spilce, the 
men were stripped naked while every pocket of 
every separate garment was turned inside out, and 
all the Immgs, seams, and hems felt and exammed 
over and over again — always has there been a great 
smoking of cigarettes and pipes and cigar-butts 
afterwards m the dormitory 
All sorts of dodges are resorted to to get tobacco 
and matches smuggled past the searchers Shag is 
wrapped up in paper and stuffed mto the toe of one’s 
boot , fag-ends are hidden between the leaves of 
folded newspapers , matches are secreted in one’s 
hair , the tramp-major is bribed Where the 
searchers do not strip the victim, and only feel the 
outside of pockets, a favounte cache is up beneath 
the coat between one’s shoulder blades And so on 
and so forth The tricks are legion 
(But, between you and me — ain’t orgamsed chanty 
grand, eh ? iSlow, ain’t it ? Ain’t it, now, eh 5) 
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After being searched, the condemned man— I mean 
the recipient of organised charity— is given a bath 
But m a large number of country spikes, the tramp- 
major being lazy, this item is omitted And should 
his clothes be chatty they are taken away and 
thoroughly ruined, or stoved Then, feeling as clean 
as a new potato and as tender skinned, the casual 
trots off to bed to await supper and to hold high 
conversation with the other vagrants already in 
kip 

The beds, so-called, vary greatly Some are plank 
beds laid on the floor Some are wooden trough 
erections Some are hammocks Some are real 
iron beds with tick and pillow — stupendous luxuries ' 
— all complete And some, alas l consist of nothing 
more than a couple of sulphur-reekmg blankets and 
a cold concrete floor 

When supper is eaten, and the obnoxious tramp- 
major has retired for good, then it is that cigarettes 
are rolled, pipes are lit, and tongues wax clamorous 
And the spirit of clubdom reigns Old friendships 
are renewed, old exploits retold for the hundredth 
time, and newcomers to the Toby are initiated into 
the mysteries of the vagrant brotherhood For- 
gotten are their griefs and sorrows, the miles behind 
and the miles before In happy laughter the hours 
go by And one by one, while tongues grow silent, 
noses a-many take up the song 

“ For men must work. 

And tramps must sleep , 

They refuse to earn. 

So you've got 'em to keep, 

Though the Poor Law purse be moamng ' ” 
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THE LIMBO OF THE LOST 


London has its sights, the hidden and the unhidden 
Of the latter the Zoo is the most horrible , of the 
former the most revolting is ^ the M A B the 
metropolitan limbo of lost souls 

You know the Zoo ^ You have been there ? You 
have stood before the hideous cages imprisoning the 
eagles, and shuddered — or perhaps you were too 
completely civilised to shudder — at the tragedy of 
those drooping wings ^ You have stood before the 
lion’s cage, or the tiger’s cage, or the wolf’s cage, 
and watched the heartrending pacing of the Wild ? 
Pad, pad, pad , up, turn, and back again , ceaseless, 
demented, biding their time with incredible patience , 
laymg up hate, stonng by vengeance, vowing re- 
tahations unthinkable m their ferocity You have 
seen the horrid desolation of the Mappm Terraces, 
and the crazed dancing of the bears stupefied with 
ennui ^ You have seen the mangy hides ^ the 
lustreless eyes ? the listless horror of the whole ? 

If so, and you still survive, you will find of interest 
what I am about to describe You \vill, I trust, 
appreciate the analogy You watched the denizens 
of an animal zoo — well, now watch the denizens of 
a human zoo 

I don’t want to make your flesh creep or your 
blood to boil , but I do want to vex you I do 
want to lay bare before you the horrors of the 
M A B so that afterwards you can thank your devout 
stars that you are not as other people are, and that 
your lot, bad as you think it, is as good as it is 
For It IS not good that one half of the world 

^ was Yet, although the M A B has passed, its work, under 
new management, goes on , and the limbos of the lost — these 
remain 
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should not know how the other half lives, and 
where 

I first heard tell of the limbo in an obscure coffee 
shop at Ilford My mformant was a typical cadger 
We were both newly released from Romford's 
colossal spike, and were headmg hopefully towards 
London 

" Jock," said the cadger, in the prevalent Imgo 
of the metropolis, " hae ye tried the M A B ? Weel, 
just you try it There’s nae better place in a’ tlie 
Big Smoke They keep ye clean, and they sen’ ye 
oot clean — och, aye And the beds , mon, they’jre 
radjy 1 " 

Vi^en I arrived in London, though, I found that 
the mysterious mitials had completely shpped my 
memory For the life of me I couldn't recollect 
them So, as my informant had omitted to tell me 
what they stood for, there was nothmg for it but to 
try somewhere else for free board and lodging 

" Can you tell me where I can get a free bed ^ ” I 
asked of a pohceman, after wandering about the city 
all day renewmg old acquamtances and lamenting 
the passmg of old landmarks And the cop, saying, 
“ First on your right, seventh on your left 1 ” and 
leavmg me gaping at his prompt explicitness, 
passed on 

Well, I took the first turning on the right, then 
the seventh on the left, and found myself outside 
Lambeth Workhouse 

" Dash It all I ” I grumbled, somewhat disap- 
pomted, " this isn’t exactly what I had m mind 
However, it’s better than the Embankment, so here 
goes ’’ 

Thereupon I rang the bell, was taken m, and under- 
went the usual questionnaire 

" I’m Sony,’’ said the porter, after taking all par- 
ticulars, " but we’re full up However, I'll give you 
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a transfer to Hackney Wick Here you are Show 
this when you get there And that’s your tram 
ticket,” and he showed me out 
Wliat he had given me was a transfer from Lam- 
beth Worldiouse to the one at Hackney Wick, that 
was clear enough But the other thing, what he 
had called my tram ticket, puzzled me until I had 
read it For it wasn’t an ordinary tram ticket It 
was a printed voucher entitling the bearer to a tram 
ride at the expense of the — ah, ha • — Metropolitan 
Asylums Board the M A B 
Now, it would take too long to teU you how for 
a couple of hours thereafter I rode in wrong trams, 
and ’buses, too, all over east London , how I was 
misdirected umpteen times , how I was taken for a 
lunatic looking for an asylum, and, in consequence, 
humoured by timorous tram conductors , how I 
was laughed at , how I was unmercifully chivvied 
by facetious policemen , and how, at long length, 
through the gmdance of a fellow-seeker, I managed 
to gain admittance into the M A B refuge at Hackney 
Wick about one o’clock in the morning I repeat, 
it would take too long to tell all that, so we’ll jump 
it and resume where I woke up a few hours later to 
find myself in one of the radjy beds of which I had 
heard m the Ilford coffee shop 
" Come on, my lad, show a leg ! ” shouted the 
porter, openmg my cell door and switching on the 
light " Come on and come out ! Rise and shine, 
there — ^rise and shine I ” 

So up I got, hastily dressed, made my bed, washed 
in the communal sinks along Avith other mmates, 
and descended to the crowded dayroom to await 
breakfast 

As it was stiU very early — barely five o’clock — 
and as breakfast (tea, bread, and margarine) wouldn’t 
be served for an hour oi more, I had plenty of time 
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to Study the other human wrecks I saw sitting on 
all sides of me 

The dayroom was packed with them There must 
have been well over a hundred of these destitute 
refugees sitting on the benches about the tables 
And I learned that these represented only the lesser 
portion of the total number of inmates , the others 
being housed on the opposite side of the exercise 
yard in a similar dayroom 

What a bunch * Like me, they were all straight 
in off the streets orphans of the storm Like me, 
they were each and all shuttlecocks of adversity, 
foodless, jobless, and moneyless Like me, they 
were mostly clad in dirty rags and booted in 
sorry bachles , although here and there could 
be seen a well - dressed unfortunate trymg to 
hide his dressiness — and his shame, his stupid 
shame — under a buttoned-up coat and drawn-down 
hat 

Ah, it was easily seen that none there was a 
Henley None was mastei of his fate , none was 
captam of his soul And although their heads were 
bloody under the bludgeonings of chance, yet at the 
same time they were all too patently bowed These 
were society's weaklings the unemployed and un- 
employable , the surviving unfit , unstable as water 
none had excelled Each bore on his face the tell- 
tale clue to his pauperism Here it was in a receding 
chin, there in a low forehead , or else it was m a 
mouth, in a nose, m eyes But no matter where, 
one could always wager on finding it the chink 
in the armour, as it were, through which the 
Damoclean sword of cnrcumstance struck m un- 
opposed to the Achillean heel of vulnerability And 
had there been any mirror on the wall I myself 
could have seen, no doubt, where my own weakness 
lay. 
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We sat on various bare wooden benches in different 
postures of dejection and hopelessness, leaning our 
arms and elbows on the bare wooden tables that 
constituted the sole furniture of the dayroom 
Would breakfast never come ? Would the raw 
electric light never give place to the dawn light ? 
Would the wmdows continue to be rain-spattered 
blanlcs of wintry darkness through all the aeons of 
eternity ? 

Wdiat a place to be in * What scum to mix with 
and be a part of > 

Sitting opposite me was a youth (we were all 
jmuths I) with a pasty, unhealthy face, red hair, 
green eyes, and with nothing that could be called 
a chin He was rolling cigarettes — ^mmted gold in a 
place like this — and sellmg them for ten a penny 
Before him was a big smelly heap of hard-up, or 
Bend Down Virgmia, which he had collected yester- 
day from the gutters and bar-room floors He had 
a packet of cigarette papers, too, and there he went 
at It, rolling the stuff into cigarettes and sellmg them 
as fast as he could roll A grafter he among the 
graftless, only he But how he had smuggled the 
makings past the l3mx-eyed porters was a mystery, 
as was also how his customers had smuggled in their 
pennies For tobacco and money were taboo in the 
M A B as in casual wards , invariably you were 
searched for them on admittance 

On my left hand was another youth who sat gazing 
before him into space, the while his head, of its own 
accord, oscillated steadily and mechanically as a 
pendulum from side to side Nor did it ever cease to 
oscillate Nor did the youth himself ever cease from 
gazing unseemgly into space It was horrible It 
was fascmatmg But it so got on my nerves that 
finally I had to tear my eyes away and seek another 
seat 
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That was a move for the worst, though I found 
myseli next a man, a war victim, who kept flinging 
his limbs about with sudden and galvanic energy 
And when my head accidentally came in the way 
of his sweeping arm he turned and let loose on me 
the filthy slmces of his curse vocabulary So I had 
to shift again 

But no matter where I went it was always the 
same I couldn't find one rational human being 
They were all in greater or less degree abnormal 
It was like bemg m a madhouse I And my flesh 
crawled at the thought of what might be the conse- 
quences of associating with such beings for a whole 
day more and another night 

(On later visits, not only here at Hackney, but 
also at the Wandsworth and Paddington limbos, 
being kadle, that is, having been an inmate of a 
London workhouse within the month, I had to spend 
not ]ust two nights and one day in such company, 
but four nights and three days 1 And all that time, 
there bemg not enough work to go round, I sat 
doing absolutely nothing ’) 

Vacant mmds, vacant eyes, vacant faces , dropped 
chins, wide open mouths, beastly tongues , morbid 
fancies, perverted morals, mferiority complexes , 
unemployed and unemployable , each and all victims 
of war's bloodless, deadlier sequel worklessness 
Each and all broken martyrs m the wake of war’s 
juggernaut worklessness 

If you could have taken a look m at any one of 
the M A B refuges for the homeless down-and-outs 
on a Sunday, you would have readily understood 
why I liken it to a human zoo You would have 
appreciated the analogy For then the inmates 
paced about the yard (as they still pace m greater 
and ever-grovong numbers in present-day equivalents 
of the M A B ) in a manner identical with that of 
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the jailed innocents in an animal zoo Pad, pad, 
pad , up, turn, and back again , ceaseless, demented, 
bidmg their time with incredible patience , laymg 
up hate, storing by vengeance, and vowing retalia- 
tions unthinkable in their ferocity ! 


XI THE SPIKE REVISITED 

I HAD occasion to spend a week-end m the work- 
house Two years having elapsed since I had been 
there last, I didn’t expect to find things quite the 
same For withm the past twelve months the 
workhouse had changed hands Instead of bemg 
admmistered by a Board of Guardians, as formerly, 
it was now admmistered by the County Council 
And that this change of rule was for the worst I 
saw before ever entering the casual ward In place 
of having to rmg and rmg and wait and wait before 
an abusive porter condescended to open, as was 
usual and proper under the old regime, I found I had 
nothing to do but walk m through an open door 
“ Hello, there > ” came the voice of the tramp- 
major from the bookmg-office wmdow , ” Where’ ve 
you been these two years, Mac ’ Welcome home ' ” 
I breathed with relief All the way up I had 
been trymg to remember under which of two abases, 
Andy Stewart and Elihu MacEwen, I had booked-in 
on my previous visits I knew now 
Accordingly, when the porter, abetted by the 
tramp-major, began boolang me in, I had my 
answers pat Name ^ — ^MacEwen Ftrsf name ^ — 
Elihu Occupation ^ — ^Tinsmith Age ^ — ^How old 

do you thmk ? Birthplace ^ — Corstorphine Coming 
fiom ^ — ^Wandsworth Going to ^ — ^Haclcney Any 

money ^ — ^No Been here before ? — ^Yes Within the 
month ^ — No 
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Then, as the tramp-major came out, I dutifully 
raised my arms above my head, hoping that the 
matches, fag papers, and shag hidden m the cuffs, 
would remain hidden 

But the tramp-major he looks at me in puzzle- 
ment Says he 

“ What you doing that for, Mac ^ ” 

“ Oh, chuck kidding,” says I " Search me and 
get it over You won’t find any matches or tobacco 
on me I don’t smoke ” 

“ Oh, you don't, don’t you, eh ^ ” says he, laugh- 
ing and shoving me unsearched towards the day- 
room " Well, that’s a pity Because, under the 
new regulations, Mac, smokmg is pretty strictly 
enforced * ” 

^Vhen I had received the customary two slices of 
bread with the customary two little cubes of mar- 
garine on top, and the customary pmt of tea-like 
liquid m the customary mug, I carried them into 
the dayroom and had supper Then I underwent a 
hot bath, my clothes were taken from me, and I was 
made don a nightshirt that reached to my ankles 

" Now, pick up your blankets and scoot,” ordered 
the tramp-major 

I picked up the customary two from the pile, and 
was making for the dormitory when he called me 
back 

” Didn't I tell you to pick up your blankets ^ ” 

“ Sure you did ” 

“ Then why have you took only two ^ Don’t you 
know that under the new regulations you’re allowed 
six ^ Pick ’em up * ” 

With stars of bewilderment dazzling my eyes, I 
did so and staggered into the dormitory Here 
every bed was occupied by a white-shirted, damp- 
haired, unnaturally clean casual And in the narrow 
spaces between the beds, on the concrete floor, were 
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laid more white-sliirted, damp-haired, unnaturally 
clean casuals Also, the passageway that ran the 
entire length of the dormitory was hkewise cluttered 
up with white-shirted, damp-haired, unnaturally 
clean casuals Two abreast they lay, and back to 
back, cursmg the concrete and defymg pneumoma 

One narrow space alone remamed vacant It was 
on the floor next the door where the bitter draught 
from the vestibule blew m So, with four blankets 
under me and two over me, I lay down on that 
deadly spot and soon fell into the deep sleep of the 
tough tramp 

At the unholy hour of seven next morning the 
electnc light snapping on awakened us In our 
shirt-tails and barefooted we trooped out across the 
chill vestibule to where our clobber was stored 
Here it was every man for himself Entermg the 
scrum on hands and knees I succeeded in retriev- 
ing my duds, and returned triumphantly to the 
dormitory 

Dressing rapidly I rolled up my blankets and feU 
into the stream of casuals makmg for the da3nroom 
Talk about traffic ' Tramps m all stages of attire, 
from stark nakedness to many-coated dressedness, 
thronged the corridor From my dormitory, from 
the opposite dormitory, from the double row of 
cells upstairs and downstairs, they poured seeming 
without end Truly, these new regulations were 
popularismg pauperism 

In the da3n:oom itself pandemonium reigned The 
ten long tables, each seatmg ten men, were found 
insufficient More tables, therefore, were set up in 
the bathroom But even that left a score of dossers 
unaccommodated So into the cells these annoyed 
ones were bundled, and breakfast was served 

A pint of tea, two slices of bread, and two cubes 
of margarine comprised the meal When it was 
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scoffed and the tables cleared by the kitchen-men 
(casuals themselves), pipes were lit and cigarettes 
rolled But the old ]oy in this rite was gone The 
tobacco tasted like tobacco, not like some heavenly 
weed as of yore For the smoking materials had not 
been smuggled in past the porter by wit and wile , 
they were contraband no longer Smoking was per- 
mitted, not prohibited Therefore, to smoke was to 
abide by the rules, and not to break them Which 
degraded usLawless vagabonds to thelowlevel of Law- 
respecting citizens Which was highly objectionable 
“Oh, good f “ broke out a bloke at my elbow, 
“ Here come the papers • ” 

“ Papers ^ “ I asked 

“ Sure The Sunday papers Don't you Icnow 
that under the new regulations us casuals are 
entitled to newspapers ? “ 

“ But what's the idea ^ *' 

“ To keep us from turning daft To make the 
spike more homehke To improve our minds '' 

But before we had time to assimilate the facts 
of the week’s more important murder trials and 
divorce cases the voice of the porter was heard over 
the dm ordering us out into the yard 
Out we crowded into the bitter cold Above us on 
the top doorstep stood the porter calling for volun- 
teers to do the necessary indoor tasks sweeping 
and scrubbing floors, cleaning windows, making 
beds, fetching coal, and so on And as each hypocrite 
stepped forward, his name was entered into the 
porter’s note-book 

All too soon, however, the list of available jobs 
was exhausted, leaving nearly fifty of us with nothing 
to do For m spikes, as m prisons and under Labour 
Governments, the problem is to devise labour Had 
it been a weekday, of course, and not Sunday, we 
should have been put to work sawing up railway 
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sleepers into blocks, splitting the blocks into fire- 
wood, tying the firewood into bundles, and similar 
tasks 

At first we didn’t loiow how to occupy ourselves 
Some walked briskly up and down to keep warm 
Some noseyed around hopmg to pick up discarded 
fag-ends Others faded away, never to be seen 
again, havmg won out to freedom over the garden 
wall As for the rest, they herded into the wood- 
shed , a few to mend their clothes, a few to cobble 
their shoes, and the remainder to swap lies, denounce 
Parliament, smoke endless pipes and cigarettes, and 
yearn for dmner-time 

As I was movmg towards the woodshed, intendmg 
to ]oin the yeamers, the porter appeared and called 
my name 

“ You're wanted inside,” says he 
" Who wants me ’ ” says I 
” A bucket and scrubber ! ” says he 
But a bucket and scrubber were not the only 
horrors awaitmg me inside There was likewise hot 
water, and a swab, and a kneeler, and soap, and 
elbow-grease, and an i8 by 30 feet stretch of cold, 
dirt-caked concrete vestibule 
This the porter ordered me to scrub white Where- 
upon I got down on my marrow bones, and for the 
next two hours made pretend to be knocking my 
pan out For I knew that the job had been given 
me not so much as a task as a time-kiUer 
Wlien I finished, the tramp-major asked me to go 
round ivith him to the Big House, or workhouse 
proper, to fetch a load of bread So round we went, 
and he showed me over the place 

“ Mac,” said he, piloting me through a room where 
contented paupers sat smoking, reading, and playing 
draughts and dominoes, " this is called the House of 
Lotds All the chairs here have cushions ” 
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Then he piloted me through another room where 
paupers not so contented were similarly engaged, 
and said he 

“ This IS called the Bouse of Commons The chairs 
here have no cushions And this difference raises 
Cam between the two houses So you see, the work- 
house IS just as bad as the outside world It’s got 
its different classes who are always crabbing with 
each other And every time they crab, you can bet 
your braces that cushioned seats and «mcushioned 
seats are at the bottom of it Class war in the 
grubber, Mac , can you beat it I ” 

We collected our biead and returned to the 
tramp ward Here, as I had hoped, the tables were 
laid for dinner , but not as I had expected Rather 
were they laid as I had imagmed tramp ward tables 
were laid only in dreams And to make sure I 
wasn’t dreaming I asked another pauper if he saw 
what I thought I saw 

"You mean them there knives and forks, mate ? ” 
"Yes Knives and forks > ’’ 

" And them there salt cellars and pepper boxes ? ’’ 
"Yes Salt cellars and pepper boxes I ’’ 

" And them there blokes m white jackets wot’s 
bringing in the doings ? ” 

" Yes 1 Then I’m not dreaming ? ” 

" No Under the new regulations — aw, shut up * 
Here’s dmner ' ’’ 

It was Nor did it belie its name For besides 
the allowance of cheese, bread-and-marge, and 
jacket potatoes, which was the most we ever received 
under the old regime, there was also a generous , 
allowance of dog’s body • 

But to me it was just so much Dead Sea fruit 
The sudden and unheralded revelation of these 
luxurious innovations, one after another m such 
rapid-fire succession, had robbed my palate of all 
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taste As soon as I could, therefore, I left the 
table, rinsed out my mouth in the warm water 
which was the second and last course, and sought the 
sanctuary of the yard 

After a while three other rogues joined me One 
was a Dundonian who had come over in a banana 
boat from the States after putting in nme years as 
a hobo Another was a Duiham man whose heels 
I was fated to clmk elsewhere m far different sur- 
roundings And the third was a Lancashire lad with 
a Borstal cut about his jib 
Into the woodshed we went, and in a dark comer 
we built a fire over which we drummed-up tea in a 
condensed milk can Then we rolled fags, and sat 
talking until unbelievable sounds proceedmg from 
the casual ward mtermpted and flabbergasted us 
Speechless and incredulous we sat listening 
" Smgmg I ” says the Borstal hoy at last 
” And a melodeon ' ” says I 
Up we jumped Rushmg across to the casual 
ward we slipped in through the back door 
It was a prayer meetmg ! 

In our absence the spike had been invaded by a 
swarm of mission folks — ^men, women, and young 
guls — ^bent on inoculating the tramps with the vims 
of their faith Nor had they been unsuccessful 
Two converts already Imelt at the penitent form , 
three others were making their way towards it 
And, while the folks prayed aloud and haUelujahed, 
a wee melodieman obliged with a more than usually 
heartbreaking rendering of Oh, Wh&re ts my Wmider- 
tng Boy To-mght ^ 

At the finish of this a bloke, togged up like an 
undertaker, gave his testraiony He intoned like a 
clergyman and swayed about with his eyes shut, 
foaming at the mouth It was disgusting So 
beastly an exhibition of intemperance we sober- 
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living tramps had never seen For he was drunk, 
blmd drank, on religion Nay, were religion drink 
he would have long since been put away in a home 
for mebriates Yet he was the mission pastor, and 
an earnest worker in the cause of temperance 
But it wasn't his intemperance that got our goat 
It was his too-often-reiterated assertion that he 
and his flock were our comrades, friends, and social 
equals So presumptuous a claim to kinship sent 
a ripple of wrath down the tramp ward We saw 
red Such effrontery was intolerable The idea of 
these taxpaying neurotics, addicted m aU probability 
to aspirin, stomach soda, liver salt, bile beans, and 
other low habits of respectability, laying claim to 
equality with us untaxed and virile lords of the Toby l 
He stopped ]ust m time, however, and the porter, 
sensmg mutmy and slaughter in our rising growls, 
tactfully showed him and his sheep the qmckest 
way out 

Soon after we were served with the last meal of 
the day bread-and-marge and tea Then, though 
it was still early evening, scarcely five o’clock, we 
were bundled ofl to bed to make room for the new 
arrivals already clamouring at the gate 
The time that followed until Lights Out at nine 
o'clock was the maddest and merriest of the many 
mad and merry times I have spent in workhouse 
dormitories Beside it a carouse of the heroes in 
Valhalla would have appeared like a mothers' 
meeting It would have made a bacchanal of the 
gods on Oljmipus seem like a Band of Hope cookie- 
shme For it was a Nero-feast of fun It was a 
Lucullus-banquet of storytelling It was a Gargan- 
tuan goimandismg of inextinguishable laughter 
O you respectable people, great and many must 
your crimes be that such ambrosial nights are for- 
ever barred you ' 
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0 you rich people, what would you not give of 
your wealth of possession, if, for one night, one 
hour, one minute, you could laugh as care-free and 
as godhke as we who were paupers and possessionless 
did laugh that night ' 

O you But this 0 youing business can be 

overworked Although, mind you, I could go on 
0 youing you to some purpose and for considerably 
more paragraphs I 

Thus, with sides sore with so much laughing, with 
throats hoarse with so much talking, and with 
minds dazzled into blankness with so much wit, 
humour, and imagmative inventiveness, we fall 
asleep And stc transit gloria Sunday 

Next mommg before six, while it is yet starbright 
mght, the cliclang on of the dormitory hghts fetches 
us back to earth again For not only is that the 
signal that it is time for us to get up , it is also the 
signal that it is time for us to get out 

And out we go With a meagre breakfast of tea 
and bread-and-marge m our stomachs, and a more 
meagre dinner of dry bread and nippy cheese in our 
pockets, out we go from the warm, comfortable spike, 
where there is at least a little work, into the cold, 
cheerless world, where there is none at all * 


XII A-DOING OF A STARRY 

A-doing of a starry is the graphic idiom whereby the 
London Cockney expresses in slangy English what in 
dictionary English is going to take me paragraphs 
of sentences to express 

The phrase, to make misuse of apt alhteration’s 
hurtful help, is indicative of the state of strayed 
starvelmgs street-strolling beneath the stars It is 
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descriptive of the plight of the past-twelve pavement 
patrol plodding penniless beneath the planets In 
other words, it denotes the woe of weary waifs 
walking wakefully beneath the winking welkin 

Tins being so, you will readily understand that to 
be a-doing of a starry in London after midnight is 
hardly a thing to be made a jest of over the nuts 
and wine It argues that the doer thereof is possessed 
of an abundant paucity of that for which the palm 
of man evei itcheth It argues that the said doer has 
exchanged his street-door key for the key of the 
street and been shown the door And it argues, if it 
argues at all, that, according to Law, he is hable to 
a rest and detention on the charge of being a rogue 
and vagabond found wandering without a visible 
bean for support and capable of giving an improper 
account of himself 

To have the key of the street To be abroad in 
the streets at midnight , to be houseless, foodless, 
and penniless , to be dropping with fatigue yet 
alwa3>^s on the move , to be drunk with sleep yet 
never closing an eye , to be mindsick, heartsick, 
and soulsick , to be cold and wet and demented 
with suffenng , to be all that, and more, is what is 
meant by tlie phrase to have the key of the 
street 

London has often been called the City that Never 
Sleeps, but no greater falsehood was ever perpetrated 
Sleep it does, and that soundly , how veiy soundly 
only the weary night prowler Imows For he wallis, 
and the night seems never to pass nor the city to 
awaken It is the Vigil Dolorous The long adaman- 
tine miles of pavement flow under his tired feet 
without let or lull He must walk, and keep on 
walking Nor must he loiter, else the policeman 
will get him Neither must he curl up in a dark 
doorway out of the wind and ram , for then sleep 
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Will instantly manacle Inm tight, and after that — 
the pohceman agam 

He who has the key of the street must ever be on 
the alert In the quieter streets he may allow his 
feet to shuffle, his shoulders to droop, sometimes 
even his eyes to close , but not for long He enters 
a mam thoroughfare, and sees an inspector and a 
sergeant commg towards him On the instant up 
go his shoulders, out shoot his feet, and his eyes 
click open Swaggering over much in a feigned gait 
he hurnes past, looking the pohcemen suspiciously 
straight in the face 

" Believe me,” he seems to say, ” I am not tired 
My feet are not sore My looks belie me I am 
not what you suspect I am I — I have a home to 
go to, and I am hurrying there now — ^whistlmg ” 
And the poor ivretch puckers his lips in a tuneless 
whistle 

Possession of the key of the street teaches a man 
things that no book can ever teach Doubtless the 
olive groves of Academe, no less than the "shady 
colonnades of the Lyceum, were pleasant places to 
wander through and weave philosophies in , doubt- 
less, too, they conduced not a httle to the bmlding 
up of those mundane theories at which for ages the 
world has so gaped and wondered , but if ever the 
Latter-Day Penpatetics find a recorder, the London 
streets at midmght will be discovered to have con- 
duced even more to the building up of their theories, 
and will loom large in their philosophies 

As a matter of dull fact, however, there is no 
r^hd reason why people need walk the London 
sheets at midnight without a bed, and bored The 
only excuse for such eccentricity is ignorance of the 
thousands of charitable mstitutions which at once 
infest the metropolis and go far to explain why 
there are in London more Scotsmen than in the 
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whole of Edinburgh, more Welshmen than in the 
whole of Cardiff, and more Irishmen than in the 
whole of — Glasgow 

Besides, even- if our peipetrator of the stellary 
stunt should be too proud to warm his aristocratic 
digits at the frozen fires of these aforementioned 
charitable institutions, there are at least three places 
where he can go to without soiling his 'scutcheon or 
letting the roses fall from his chaplet These three 
places of sanctuary are the classic, if not upholstered, 
benches of the Thames Embankn^ent, the coffee- 
stained tables of Goodfare’s coffee house in the 
piazza of Covent Garden, and last, the pews in the 
ciypt of St. Martm-in-the-Fields at the top right- 
hand comer of Trafalgar Square 

The first of these refuges, the Thames Embank- 
ment, sad to say, is not what it was Its benches 
o’ nights are so cluttered up with heavily disguised 
novelists and journalists seeking local colour and 
copy, and bribing each other to relate tales of their 
underworld experiences, that it is well nigh impossible 
for a legitimate rogue to find a place to park his 
flesh The recently installed floodlightmg, too, 
renders the Embankment unsuitable for al fresco 
earwalloping Its white glare makes the fierce light 
that beats on tlirones look hke tenebrous gloom by 
comparison Nevertheless, sittmg on the Embank- 
ment is better than walking about It saves the 
' pavements from being too rapidly worn away But 
more of the Embankment later 

The second refuge, Goodfare’s, is all right, except 
that you must possess the price of a cup of coffee 
before you dare bow your head upon the tables and 
go into a clinch with Morpheus It opens in the 
early hours, and you mustn’t be found sittmg waiting 
outside on the stoop before then In fact, the big- 
hearted bobbies whose beat it is in make joUy sure 
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you don’t by swilling a bucket of water over the 
doorstep and pavement in the piazza Apart from 
that, though, Goodfare’s is a safe refuge for the 
strectsvalker on a winter’s midnight, and you arc 
let sleep there until the market opens 

The last refuge, the crj^pt below the church of 
St j\fartm-m-the-Fields, is tlie best It is declared 
a sanctuar}'' for the homeless round about midnight 
Then, if you knock at the wicket at the right-hand 
side of the mam dooi as you go up the famous steps, 
a kind-faced but firm-handed policewoman will open 
and ask when 5'ou slept there last She does this 
merely to hear your accent , for she has a memory 
for accents, and will soon turn you away if she 
tlimks you are becoming too regular in your church 
attendance Then if j^ou say you hae never been 
there afore in a’ your days, she’ll burst out with 
— Anither Scotsman ' Ma consaence, they’re a' 
Scotsmen here the nicht ! Come m, mon ” 

She leads the way dowm a flight of stone steps to 
the whitewashed crypt beneath the church, where 
one light bums There the pews bear their snoring 
fieight of homeless men, who he curled up on the 
seats with small leatlier-covered hassocks under their 
heads and small rubber mats pillowing their haunches 
And sometimes your guide finds it dilficult to hunt 
you out a vacant place , but when she does she bids 
3'^ou good-night and leaves you among the snorers 
until SIX in the morning 

But if, from piglieade^ess or some other personal 
defect, you, oui prospective streetwalker, scorn to 
pationise any one of these three refuges, then all 
there is left for 5 ou to do is citlicr to take a header-in 
off Watciloo Bridge and puncture the Thames, or 
gi\e Shank's mare a free rein and perambulate the 
towm 

Aftei all, 3?ou won’t be the only wakeful somnam- 
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bulist mooning around the metropolis after bedtime 
\ou will meet, and go out of your way to avoid, 
scores of other bleary-eyed listeners to the chimes 
at midnight You will see things m your wandermg 
that should make you sorry that you have sight at 
all You will learn the true reason why such a lot 
of married men have so often to work overtime at 
the office You will fall to wondering how it is 
that policemen can wake up and come out from their 
sleeping places always ]ust a minute or two before 
the sergeant makes his appearance — and you wiU 
come to the conclusion that it must be just habit 
and long practice that does it 
You will walk until your swollen feet are burning, 
blistered pulses of pam You will walk until you 
imagine that you have been walkmg smce eternity 
began, and that you are fated to keep on walking 
until eternity ends You will yearn with an intensity 
that you didn’t think yourself capable of for just a 
seat in a quiet place where policemen never go , and 
you will search in vain for just a seat m a quiet 
place where policemen never go You will traverse 
interminable distances only to come back to your 
starting pomt to traverse them over again And you 
will learn the lie of London in a way that no con- 
ducted tour can ever teach 
At the same time, you will have to con your frail 
craft between the Scylla and Charybdis of coffee 
stalls and night watchmen’s cabins And these are 
the deuce To pass by either of these twinldmg 
ports of comfort and cosmess on a wet and %vmdy 
night, when even the very houses seem asleep, is to 
know the torture of Tantalus For it is superlatively 
maddening to have to drive past under bare poles, 
so to speak, and be unable through lack of harbour- 
dues to make their haven The coffee stalls especially 
When the connoisseur m thmgs nocturnal speaks 
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of coffee stalls, he invariably means London coffee 
stalls , for to him, outside of these, no others exist 
And he is right Say what you will, there is about a 
London coffee stall a somethmg entirely lacking in 
any other kind of coffee stall an atmosphere, an 
aura, I don’t know what , but an5way it is a some- 
thing unique in itself, and has to be experienced to 
be properly appreciated For to stand, cup in hand, 
at a London coffee stall at midnight — ^which, of 
course, is three o’clock in the morning — ^between a 
Cockney cadger and an opera-hatted baronet, is an 
experience immeasurably removed from that of eating 
chicken sandwich, say, in a New York quick-lunch 
jomt between a Bowery yegg and a Harlem hoodlum 
Again, London coffee stalls, I repeat, are the lamps 
which the night moths flutter round , and by night 
moths you ^ow that I mean the miserables, the 
ivretched, the homeless waifs and starvelmgs that 
come out with the dusk and go in with the dawn, 
and for whom there is the walk, walk, walking of 
the pavements and this ecstatic torture Because 
torture it is To stand afar off m the rain, with 
empty pockets and an emptier stomach, devouring 
— ^but only wth the eyes — ^the long festoons of ]uicy 
looking saveloys, the topplmg piles of thick meat 
sandvaches, the stacked heaps of tea-cakes, the 
steaming cups of tea, the fragrant mugs of piping 
hot coffee, and, worst and most unbearable of all, 
to watch the happy customers carelessly, and seem- 
ingly indifferently, consummg these ' And yet so 
very little separates the starvelmg from his world’s 
desire Tea three ha’pence , bread a ha’penny , 
saveloy three ha’pence Can you appreciate it ? 
To be roasting, empty-pocketed, on Hell's griddle, 
and Heaven procurable for thruppence-ha’peimy i 
O you poor devil of a rich man, you gourmet, you 
edueated ignoramus, wth your goose-hver pies and 
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your caviare, wliat do you know of gastrononiical 
delight ? Nothing ' Why, the veriest waif who 
wolfs a chanty crust at a coffee stall reaches heights 
of stomachic bliss that you have never even 
dreamed of I 

Earlier in the night, too, there are likewise those 
exasperating ever-ready sausage restaurants, where 
happy aliens stand plying their pleasant trade m 
the windows under the gaze of the passers-by That 
is fiendish Not all the tortures of the Inquisition 
— I mean the Means Test — can equal that To 
stand with one's nose squashed shapelessly agamst 
the steamed panes and watch onions bubblmg, steaks 
sizzling, mash browning, sausages — oh, lord • Listen 
hasn’t it often been conjectured what song it was 
the Sirens sang ? Yes Well, I loiow for sure 
They didn’t sing any song No What these 
naughty nudes did was just to he low and make 
frymg noises like an Italian ever-ready sausage 
restaurant i 

In all senousness, however, it is an eerie business 
to be abroad and alone m the quieter streets and 
squares of London between the hours of two and 
four For then, at that zero time, m the dead vast 
and middle of the night when life’s pendulum swmgs 
slowest, the awful presence of the sleepmg milhons 
is borne in upon the wanderer with truly terrifymg 
, effect Then is his feeling of aloneness made manifest 
and accentuated , a feeling of aloneness to which 
the most desert of wildernesses can never hope to 
give rise 

Although I have wandered alone at a like hour 
amid the Coohn Hills in Skye, and sat neighbourless 
under the moon in the gloom of Glen Ogle, yet the 
feehng of aloneness I experienced then was of a 
quality more pleasing, and widely different from 
that experienced in the greatest city of the world 
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when its tired millions are fast asleep, and all its 
mighty heart is lymg still 
So that to be a-domg of a starry, you see, implies 
some isolation, more tribulation, and a darned sight 
too much perambulation It puts young men on 
their mettle, and old men in their graves It wears 
one’s body down, ?).nd one’s boots up It compensates 
astronomically for what it falls short of gastronomic- 
ally It is a game m which the dice is loaded against 
you from the start , a game in which the cards are 
stacked from the beginning And play you good or 
bad, square or crooked, the banker wdl knock spots 
off you at every deal, and finish up his dirty work 
by handing you the pip 


XIII 
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At one end of its ’curved perspective there is an 
Abbey where kings are crowned and where heroes 
sleep , at the other end is the metropolitan Bridge 
of Sighs where suicides leap off Behind it, gorgeous 
hotels throw from their storeyed wmdows a blaze 
of moneyed life , before it, the darklmg waters of 
the Thames swirl down to the sea, bearing, some- 
times, a burden of penniless death 

It follows the sweepmg bend of the bank from 
Blackfriars to Westmmster, and a long row of benches 
facing the river line its kerb The seats of these, 
each shmy with use, are divided into two by wrought- 
iron arm-rests, so that each division can hold two 
people comfortably, three uncomfortably, and four 
not at all 

Along the entire length of this, the Victoria 
Embankment, to give it its proper name, runs a 
breast-high parapet of granite, and on top of this 
are globed lamps supported on metal standards 
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placed equidistant from one another Two goggle- 
eyed dolphins with their tails artistically entwined 
about the base of each standard eternally gasp for 
breath in the foggy air, and the bearded face of 
Neptune — oi it may be Father Thames himself — 
f 01 ever looks out from under the twain 

I have only to close my eyes to see it all again 
the Via Dolorosa that is this Embankment And on 
the dark screen of my shut eyelids the cinematograph 
of memory thrones pictured remembrances of its 
dolorous way of nights innumerable spent upon 
its benches , of faces unnumbered seen along its 
length , of dark thoughts given way to, leaning on 
its parapet ; of strange egos walked with com- 
panionly on its pavement , of stranger life-histories 
listened to, and shuddered at, under its plane trees , 
of untenable sights witnessed m the wan rays of 
its dolphin lights , of its agony, of its bitterness , of 
all the squalid and unmitigated wretchedness for 
which it stands 

Fully a mile and a quarter in length, from Thomey- 
croft’s Boadicea at the Westminster Bndge end to 
what used to be the Wakefield nfle range at the 
Blackfriars Bridge end, is this storied Embankment _ 
Two thousand six hundred paces ' I know Haven’t 
I counted tliem often enough in my midnight 
patrolbngs ^ Haven’t they become seared into my 
brain from reiterated and hysterical repetition on 
the night wind ? Two thousand six hundred paces > 
And of Its dolphin lights there are no less than 
thieescore and seven I used to count them Not 
to woo sleep, but to woo wakefulness Not out of 
curiosity as to their number, but lest I should drop 
down dead asleep m my tracks 

But that only happened when the Embankment 
benches bore their full complement of human souls 
about a hundred all told At other times the trouble 
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was to woo oblivion For one must indeed be weary- 
before blessed sleep will come to one’s eyebds there 
The benches are so hard The river wmds are so 
cold The pangs of hunger, remorse, and despair 
are so razor-keen Then always is there the pohce- 
man Up he comes with his all-reveahng torch, and 
" How’re you fixed ? ” he demands, prodding you 
in the ribs And you’ve got to rouse up and shake 
yourself to show him that you are not dead — ^yet 
For it is agamst the Law to die on the Embank- 
ment You mustn’t sleep yourself dead, there 
Dear me, no It’s a crime And only the fit are let 
sleep on its benches If you are very old or very 
young the policeman soon shifts you “ Come, dad,” 
he says to the aged derelict, “ this is no place for 
you You’ll have to find somewhere else ” Wliile 
to the over-young waif he says, “ Hello, what’s the 
game ? You can’t sleep here, my lad Get a move 
on Don’t let me catch you sitting there a second 
tune ” And he contmues his beat 
Strangely enough, I myself have never been 
shifted Somehow the policemen have always let 
me alone I remember one night sittmg on a bench, 
when a typical old Darby and Joan came up and 
sat down beside me And they weren’t so ragged 
or down-and-out looking either On the contrary, 
they struck me as bemg clean and tidy to a degree 
seldom encountered in Avemus And the old 
woman, a motherly creature, took a bundle of 
newspapers out of her dorothy and spread them 
on the cold hard seat as carefully and painstakingly 
as though she were spreadmg a couch of fine linen 
And when all was ready she sat down on it close to 
her old man, and, leanmg her white head confidingly 
on his shoulder, composed her tired limbs for sleep 
But it was not to be The dear old Dutch hadn’t 
closed hei eyes five mmutes when up comes the 
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policeman, and " You can’t sleep here,” he says, 
Hashing his light on the abashed old couple And 
that was all JIc hadn’t to ‘^ay one woid more 
For Joan just looked apologetically at Darby, and 
without so much as a protesting glance at the thing 
in blue they rose obediently from the bench, and 
together, ann in arm, toddled oft into the shadows 
” Wiiy don’t you shift me ? ” I asked the police- 
man, there and then , for somehow I felt as though 
I had stolen a march on the old couple Surely I 
was fitter to be shifted than they were ^ But the 
policeman’s answei enlightened me 

" You can stand the racket,” he evplained, ” better 
than they can And besides ” — here he glanced me 
over appraisinglj'' — '* you belong here You fit in 

WJiercas that old pair ” and he gesticulated 

significant!}'' into the darkness 

Visit the Embankment any night after eleven 
o'clock and you v ill learn what manner of men and 
women occupy those benches of misery Old ragged 
down-and-outs, young ragged dovn-and-outs, middle- 
aged ragged down-and-outs these, male and female, 
are the typical boarders of this norld-famous Hotel 
d’Embankmcnt, and constitute one of London’s 
most edifying sights 

Round about midnight it is not uncommon to see 
a taxi drav up at the riverside kerb and pour out 
of Its dooi a glittering be\'y of befurred and bescented 
womanhood with a monocled and opera-hatted escort 
in their giggling wake Along the pavement of the 
Embankment they trip, at a hygienic distance from 
the lous}'' waifs dossing it out on the benches, and 
scan fiom the comers of their lovely eyes such 
sights as thej^ may see With barely suppressed 
o/is and look Iwes, and agitated pomtmgs, these 
ghoulish pleasure-seekers spend a thoroughly enjoy- 
able time gloatmg ovei the highly humorous spec- 
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tacle of homeless human beings, who were once men 
and women, squirmmg there as on Hell’s hotplate 
bedless, prideless, and penniless Sometimes a wake- 
ful cadger touches his hat to these visitors, and a 
com IS thrown to him as a spittle is thrown to a 
spittoon 

But not all of the sightseers are ghouls By 
benchers in the long hours before dawn, tales are 
told of muffled fonns that passed along from seat 
to seat and left in the nerveless grasp of the amazed 
and incredulous recipients — not copper money, nor 
silver money, but money that crackled • 

One summer night not many years ago there stole 
along from bench to bench two shght figures who 
put mto the hands and shpped into the pockets of 
those who sat shivering there, minted sympathy 
These figures were those of two old London boys 
who had made good One hailed from Stepney, the 
other from Kenmngton And their identity ? 
Thomas Burke and Charlie Chaplin 

Perhaps you may thmk that only two or three, or 
at the most maybe half a dozen, down-and-outs 
inhabit the benches at night But it is quite other- 
wise Very rarely can one find a bench on which 
nobody is sitting , although the Church Army 
patrolmen do their best to thin the ranks Once, at 
two o’clock of a wmter’s mommg, I walked along 
the whole stretch of the Embankment, from Scotland 
Yard to Blackfriars Bridge, and every seat on every 
bench was crowded out , there was standing room 
only And I had to wait for more than an hour 
before a young girl of the streets vacatmg her 
narrow strip of bench rewarded my patience 

As the benches stand on the extreme edge of the 
kerb with their backs towards the roadway, it is 
nerve-shattering to sit on them any length of time 
The L C C trams, you see, run immediately behind, 
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scarcely more than a foot away, and the grinding 
]ar and rattle of the wheels as they rush and rumble 
along the rails are well nigh unbearable 
Speaking of the trams, however, reminds me of a 
night when, dejected and famishing, I was sittmg 
on one of the seats I had scarcely had a bite of 
food for days, and was pretty lightheaded Also, 
like the majority of the waifs who inhabit the 
Embanlonent, I was tallang to myself 
" I wish to heaven it would ram down manna,” I 
was saying , “I could be doing with some ” 

And thereupon happened the miracle Out of the 
night sky, like a bolt from the blue, came hurtlmg 
on to my lap the stuff of my desire manna, in the 
shape of a bundle of salmon sandwiches ! 

It appeared a miracle to me, sure enough , but to 
the tram conductor who had brought it about I 
suppose it was merely an easy means of getting nd 
of some superfluous lunch Anyhow, if manna 
tasted anything like yon, then I don’t see what the 
Children of Israel had to grumble about It looked 
like salmon sandwiches all right, but, 0 ye gods l 
it went down like ambrosia 
The seats are cruelly hard, and make beds of 
little ease You really can’t rest on them You 
can only doze, and curse, and faU mto a troubled 
dog-nap now and again But the hardness of the 
benches is nothing compared with the cold That is 
a demon You can’t escape it No matter how 
cunningly you arrange your coat around you, the 
river wmd will search out an openmg and lacerate 
you to the marrow And heaven help you if you 
haven’t got a coat 

The homeless waifs sit there in all kinds of atti- 
tudes of misery and dejection, cursing bitterly at 
the cold and the ram, and at the lack of upholstery 
beneath their bones Some crouch with their thmly 
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clad knees draw up to their chin, and their head 
bent down on them Some sit sideways on the 
benches with their arms crossmg their breast and 
shielding the face Others, especially women, fling 
capes and coats over their head and shoulders and 
sleep curled up on the seat But the usual way is to 
sit square up, hands thrust deep into pockets, head 
drawn down between the hunched shoulders, with 
the loiees and thighs pressed tightly together, 
making the body as small as possible so as to present 
less surface to the icy winds that rush in over the 
low parapet, summer as weU as winter 

So, when Big Ben crashes out the wake o’ clock 
hour and the policeman rouses you vuth his brusque 
" Come along, now , it’s time to get a move on I ” 
it IS with stiff bones, shivering frame, and dully 
achmg head that you tear yourself away from your 
travesty of a bed, and reel off in a sleep-drunken 
stupor to wherever you know you can beg, borrow, 
or steal a bite of breakfast 
Ah, those hopeless dawns How well do I re- 
member them How often have I gazed up through 
the , murk of the morning to the legend carved 
beneath the Eagle’s wings Per ardua ad astra 
And how often have I wondered whether, m my case, 
it would ever come true, whether, through rough 
ways, I would ever reach the stars 

If the Embankment could only speak, if its 
pavement, its benches, its lights, and its parapet 
could only speak, what tales they could tell ' What 
tales of the pavement of the thousands and tens 
of thousands of weary feet that have worn hollow 
its flags, freighted with weariness enough to smk 
the world ■ Of the benches of the huddled figures 
that have nightly shivered there, each undergoing 
a Gethsemane • Of the dolphin lights of the 
pinched faces, and the rags, and the misery they 
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have shone upon i And of the parapet Ah, the 
cold granite parapet what tales it could tell of 
leaning elbows, of fascinated eyes gazing down too 
fixedly on the darlding waters, of terrible decisions 
arrived at in the night watches I 
I’ve met all sorts and conditions of men on the 
Embankment rich men who had fallen, poor men 
who could never rise, and nondescript betweemties 
Some sickened me, others interested me 
I remember one mght watching a young Hindu 
student (it’s curious, but Hindu students seem to 
haunt me) m the shadow of Cleopatia's Needle He 
was leamng on the parapet with his head between 
his hands, groanmg aloud in an agony pitiable to 
behold His dark face was distorted with grief and 
his slim body writhed as though under the lash 
Then an old draggle-tail of a woman came along — 
a regular Doll Tearsheet — and, seeing his condition, 
she stopped and timidly began talking to him 
And for fully half an hour she continued talking 
What she said I couldn’t hear, but, an3nvay, it 
calmed the young student so that he shook hands 
with her and departed a different man And ever 
smce it has always been a great wonder to me 
what that old Cockney draggle-tad of a woman 
could have had to say to that cultured gentleman of 
Ind East may be East, and West may be West, 
but there are times, I thmk, when the twain do 
meet That night was one of them 

But the Embanlonent has met its doom Its hey- 
day IS past Its mysterious shadows are nearly all 
dispelled For, as I have said, great lamps are now 
slung aloft along its crescent way, flooding it with 
light White brilhance displaces its darkness Its 
night is turned into day And aU the shades that 
haunted it all the waifs, all the derelicts, all the 
flotsam and jetsam of human drift that haunted its 
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riverside sanctuary after midnight — all these, or 
nearly all, have fled its brilhance 
No more can it be called the Via Dolorosa, but in 
place thereof the Great White Way And dimmed 
forever are its dolphm lights For the old order 
changeth, yielding place to new , and what are the 
derehcts that they should lack against the pricks ^ 
Trust them, they will have found another place , 
perhaps a better place , let us hope a warmer 
place , but it won’t be the Embanlment That, 
now, IS become but a memory 


XIV GETTING ARRESTED 


All day long I had been trying hard to get myself 
arrested , and all day long I had signally failed 
But now, I had every reason to hope, before many 
mmutes were passed my purpose would be achieved 
and the nick would know me 
You see, I was m a quandary, in the deuce of a 
quandary, and imprisonment seemed the only way 
out Wherefore I sought to get myself arrested 
But as it may strike you who read this that the 
quandary which called for such drastic remedy 
must have been no ordmary one, I shall reveal to you 
its exact nature It was this how could I, who had 
absolutely nothmg to exist on, continue to exist ? 

I was down and out and at the end of my tether 
I had no work, no money, no food, no lodgmg , 
while the clothes I stood up in would have brought 
the blush of shame to the turnip cheeks of any 
self-respectmg scarecrow Hence, being but lately 
returned from a 3000 mile tramp through England 
and Wales, and bemg obsessed with the idea of 
getting into some place where I could rest for a 
time and recuperate, and where the board, lodging, 
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and attendance would be strictly gratuitous, I had 
thought that by getting myself arrested I should 
thus kill two birds with one stone 
Though the idea was perfectly good, yet certain 
risks attached to its execution 
Within the exact meamng of the Law I already 
was a and vagabond, an tdle and disorderly 

person, and an incorrigible rogue Moreover, previous 
to settmg out on my tramp I had been arrested for 
begging, and I had been arrested again on a sunilar 
charge after setting out And on each of these 
occasions the magistrate had warned me that my 
next appearance at the bar would be followed by 
consequences other than one night spent in the com- 
fortable cells Still, needs must when the devil 
drives I must walk warily, that was all 
All day, therefore, I had been trymg hard to get 
myself arrested And if the policemen who patrolled 
the particular London suburb which I had chosen 
as the scene of my nefarious operations had been 
any way up to snulf, my appearance alone would 
have done the trick For I was dressed in a coat 
of rusty black , my neck was completely muffled 
m a scarf also of rusty black, so that no shirt showed , 
and, while the dilapidated condition of my hat spoke 
only too eloquently of 3000 miles exposure to English 
weather, my boots spilled the beans with a decided 
vengeance 

My plan was this I would let a policeman see me 
go up to a door and beg , forthwith he would take 
me into custody , I would tell the beak about my 
previous arrests , and I would be supplied, free, 
gratis, and for nothing, with board, lodging, and 
attendance for a considerable time to come 
Simple, wasn't it ? 

Yes, but it didn't quite work out so simple For 
hours I prowled about the tree-lined suburban 
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terraces and drives, and not one policeman could I 
spy They were conspicuous by their absence So 
I decided to seek pastures new 
Scarcely had I entered a more thickly populated 
area, though, when somethmg told me that at last 
I was being followed Thank heaven > But I 
didn't turn round Instead, I took from my pocket 
a tiny mirror, fitted this into my palm, and, raismg 
my hand as though to adjust my hat brim, took a 
good long look up the road behind 
I was nght in my surmise A couple of splits, 
two blinking bloodhounds of the blooming Law, were 
hot on my trail ' 

Still without turning round, I wallced slowly 
along lookmg for a suitable house to beg at This 
I soon found Pushing open the gate I went up to 
the front door, and rang the bell Nobody answered 
I rang again , but with the same result Dash it 
all! However, I waited some tune longer, then 
came away But I had just banged the gate behind 
me when I heard the front door being opened and 
shut agam But I didn’t bother to turn back I 
entered at another gate and rang the bell of another 
front door 

My luck was out, however , nobody answered , 
the house was as silent as the grave So I turned to 
go away — and walked straight into the arms of the 
two plain-clothes men who had silently followed me 
in through the gate and up the path 

“ Excuse me,” says one , ” I’m a police officer I 
want to know what you’ve been visiting these houses 
for We’ve had you under observation, you know ” 

" I was beggmg,” says I 

" But you didn’t Imock at the doors,” returns the 
spht “ We didn’t see you Have you knocked at 
this one ? ” 

" Yes, but there’s nobody m ” 
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" Wc'll soon sec about that f ” says he, and, lifting 
the knocker, gave three mighty double knocks 
The door opened > 

" Did this man knock at your door, madam ^ ” 
asked the 'tec of the lady who appeared 
“lie may have knocked,” said she, doubtfully 
looking scared “ But I didn't hear him or I should 

liavc opened You sec ” 

“ You didn’t hear him knock,” he cuts m, “ and 

we didn’t sec him knock So ” 

“ But I rang the bell I ” I saj^ hotly 

“ So you'ic coming along with me ” 

“ But I’ve done nothing « ” I protested, alarmed 
at the sinistei turn tilings had taken ” What am I 
charged with ? ” 

“ You are charged,” answered the sleuth, “ as a 
suspected person, found loitering with intent to 
commit a felony • ” 

I was completely flabbergasted at this Designedly 
suspicious though ray actions had been, yet I had 
never dreamed that they could, or would, be mis- 
construed in this terrible fashion Still, the more I 
considered them from the detective’s pomt of view 
the more I had to admit that not only was the charge 
a perfectly just one, but that it was the only one 
they could bring against me Circumstances had 
beaten me, that was aU But it meant that instead 
of being dealt with merely as a public nuisance I 
should now be dealt with — as a public menace ' 

Nay, it meant more even than that It meant 
that instead of my revealing to the pohee my former 
exploits, I should now have to endeavour all I loiew 
not to reveal them And to do this I must lie like 
an angler But — and here was the rub — throughout 
all my travels I had religiously kept a diaiy in which, 
WTitten m detail day by day, was entered every 
little thing I had done, honest and dishonest i How- 
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ever, I should have to risk that Ten to one tliey 
wouldn’t be able to read it For, \vith ]ust such a 
contingency m view, I had had the foresight to 
write my diary not in English, but m French And 
on each of the two former occasions on which I had 
been arrested, that diary proved a sore blow to the 
vanity of the illiterate policemen who searched me 
As we threaded our way through the quieter 
streets towards the local nick one of the dees asked 
me my name, and I told him — fictitiously 

" Ever been in custody before, chum ? ” enquired 
his mate in a more humane manner 

“ Me > ” I cried, in mock mdignation “ What do 
you take me for ? A habitual crimmal ^ I tell you 
I was beggmg > ” 

*' Then if you were beggmg,” put in the other 
’tec, " why did you come away from the first door 
]ust as the woman came to open it ? ” 

" And if you were beggmg,” added the other, 
“ why didn’t you knock at the doors, chum ? ” 

” But, good heavens * ” I cried, ” I did knock — or 
ring rather — at the blinkmg doors, but the fools 
didn’t hear me ' ” 

” They heard me all right,” was the answer to 
that, so I shut up m disgust 
Under the novelty of my situation, though, this 
disgust soon evaporated Before long I even began 
to find it difficult to keep my face straight For so 
professionally stem were the faces of my escort 
that the people whom we met must have miagmed 
me to be some criminal master-mmd who, after a 
long chase and a stem, across three continents, had 
been at last brought to book by these untiring 
sleuth-hounds of the Law > Nay, I proved this to 
be so Wlien passing a street navvy who had 
stopped work to gaze openmouthed at us, I deliber- 
ately looked hun full m the face — and winked 
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And SO very violent did he start with horror and 
turn away that I’m positive he dislocated some 
essential part of his anatomy 
But I didn't laugh long No Suddenly one of 
the 'tecs asked of the other, 

“ Quelle heure est-il ? ” 

” II est trots hetires,” replied the other 
And on that my blood turned to ice It had 
never dawned upon me that I might fall into the 
hands of detectives who could speak a language 
other than their own It fairly put the wind up me 
Fortunately, however, my consternation was short- 
lived Because when I came to size up the two 
splits on either side of me I concluded that their 
]omt linguistic ability, profound though it might be, 
would still be entirely unequal to the task of elucidat- 
ing my diary 

Although written in French, the entries therein 
were set down in a manner so short-handed as to 
appear nonsensical to readers not supphed with the 
key Moreover, where at times my French had 
failed me I had substituted German , and when that 
too had refused to be remembered, I had used 
instead Enghsh words written in German script. 
Finally, I understood human nature sufficiently 
well to know that at the first word the sphts came 
across which they couldn’t translate, they would 
immediately close the diary in embarrassment 
They belonged, I could see, to the tjqie that are so 
Ignorant as actually to feel ashamed of being 
Ignorant 

When at length we reached the police station, 
thmgs turned out precisely like this After being 
questioned and formally charged, and after I had 
formally objected to having a record of my finger- 
prints taken and had signed the form for bail, I was 
searched, and my incriminating diary, along with 
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other papers, was instantly pounced upon and 
perused — and almost immediately handed back to 
me by an embarrassed 'tec 

“ That’s all right,” says he, avoidmg my eye , 
"we won’t want them They’ie private papers 
You keep them ” 

And you may be sure I made all haste to put them 
away m the deepest and darkest pocket I possessed. 

Pipe, matches, razor, scarf, and other forbidden 
articles were taken from me, each item laboriously 
entered on the charge sheet, and all put aside to be 
used as evidence agamst me I could hardly believe 
it I nearly crowed with dehght The obtuseness 
of the police was staggermg The things that didn’t 
matter were retained, while those that mattered 
most of all diary, notes, letters, etc — ^were returned 
to me < 

Following this, the turnkey locked me in a white- 
tiled cell, and at tea-time handed m through a hole 
in the door some bread and butter and a pint pot 
of tea real tea, sergeant-major’s tea , so that I soon 
was m the seventh heaven Then I rang the emer- 
gency bell and asked for a paper to read And on 
receivmg this I rang agam and asked for a match to 
hght the cigarette I had smuggled in Smoking was 
strictly prohibited, of course, but the turnkey, like 
nearly ^1 turnkeys, was humane (or, as the Law 
would say, corrupt) and readily obhged So there 
on my plank bed I lolled luxuriously , reading, 
smoking, and filling in crossword puzzles, as happy 
as a sandboy 

My plan had succeeded > I had board, lodging, 
and attendance for an indefinite time to come — and 
there was nothing to pay • 

Before bedtime, though, I was taken out of the 
cell and put into a stuffy httle ante-room, where, on 
a chaur placed close to the fire, and before an audi- 
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ence of some half dozen blokes, I was fairly put 
’ through it 

For fully an hour I was questioned and cross- 
questioned, sheet after sheet of foolscap being filled 
with my tale For in self-defence I had to teU a 
tale In an unguarded moment, you are to know, 
I had said that I had left home in 1919, so, from 
then right up to that present moment I had to relate 
in minutest detail, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, everything I had done > 
Believe me, it was warm work Composing poetry 
wasn’t in it What with the heat of the coal fire 
and the heat of my creative fire I was soon in a 
fine sweat But I took that roomful of detectives 
aU over Great Britain with me From Aberdeen to 
Dover, from Wales to the Wash, village by village, 
town by town, city by city, I led them on a nme 
years’ fictitious wander-trail And they listened, 
marveUmg But when I finished I returned sorrow- 
fully to my plank bed For there was none in that 
company to appreciate my performance All thought 
it was the truth ' 

Early next morning I was wakened, allowed to 
wash, and more bread and butter and tea was admm- 
istered through the hole m the door Then in 
company with the two polyglot sphts of yesternight 
I rode on 'bus-top to the police court But before 
that, I should like to mention, the more humane of 
the two bought a packet of cigarettes and gave me 
some , he himself being a pipe-smoker 

" John Thmgmy l ” announced the magistrate in 
due course, and the mills of the Law began to grmd 
— ^with me m between them , and, while I assumed 
a Sydney Carton pose at the bar, the relentless 
sleuth, who was the cause of all this fuss, entered 
the witness-box He took up a book m his left 
hand, stared sheepishly into space, and began 
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reciting somethmg lie obviously loiew by heart , 
some legal rigmarole, I supposed, for it was abso- 
lutely umnteUigible, and nobody listened Even 
the magistrate himself had turned a deaf ear and 
was lightly chatting to a colleague seated beside 
him Then a hght burst in upon me By heaven, 
the ’tec was talang the oath — ^the oath which I m 
my innocence had always supposed the Law re- 
garded as somethmg sacred ' 

The charge was next read out, and I pleaded 
guilty Then while the detective gave evidence — 
with a not very nice look on his face — ^the clerk 
took it down word for word And the sole, heavily 
begoggled reporter m the press seats yawned till 
his ]aws cracked And me ? I stood nervously 
grasping the bar, feehng as though it were an 
electrified rod I was grasping 

" It was at thirty-seven minutes past two,” began 
the sleuth, ” that the prisoner first came under our 
observation His looks were suspicious so we de- 
cided to foUow him He walked very slowly along 
the mam road, stopping now and then to take stock 

of the shop \vindows ” Here he paused tiU the 

clerk wrote that do^vn 

Oh, the warped mind, the crooked reasomng > I 
was walking slowly because my boots were soleless 
and my feet all cut and raw And I stopped at 
shop wmdows in order to rest my feet, not to ‘ talce 
stock ’ criminally i 

" Yes ? ” said the clerk, and the narrator con- 
tinued 

“ ^Then the prisoner turned into a side street 

and we continued to follow And as he walked 
slowly along he kept looking up at the windows in a 
highly suspicious manner Then he pulled his hat 
over his eyes, went up to a front door, peered through 

the glass panels, and adopted a listening attitude ” 
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There was circumstantial evidence for you > I 
didn’t puli my hat over my eyes What I did was 
to raise a hand, with a mirror in it, to my hat brim, 
and so look behmd me without turning round And 
I couldn’t have peered through the glass panel— 
because the glass was opaque i And is it not the 
most natural thing in the world, on knocking at a 
door, to ‘ adopt a listening attitude ' ? Don’t we 
aU? 

^Then when he heard someone coming to 

the door he hurried away from the house, and going 
up to another door acted m the same suspicious 
manner ” 

Oh, the villain • I didn’t hurry away because I 
heard someone coming to the door I had rung the 
bell, had waited in vain for an answer, and it was 
only when outside the front gate that I heard some- 
one at the door i 

“ ^Then I went up to the prisoner and asked 

him what he was doing He said he was beggmg. 
So I knocked at the door and asked the lady who 
opened if the prisoner had knocked But she said 
no So, as we hadn't seen him knock, I took him 
into custody ” 

“ Did you search the prisoner ? ” demanded the 
magistrate, between whose eyes and mine a game 
of hide-and-seek had been going on 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered the sleuth And, with no 
mention of my diary or pnvate papers, he pro- 
ceeded to read out the hst pipe, matches, razor, 
scarf, knife, etc 

“ It’s a combination knife,’’ he explained, si^fi- 
cantly, holdmg it up for all the court to see, “ 
the big blade is broken off at the tip ’’ 

Oh, cunning, cunning ' You see, he meant to 
imply that the tip had been broken off burglariously 
forcing back window catches or sprmging locks 
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And the truth ^ The tiuth was that I had found the 
knife, the combination knife, some time back on 
the road, and had broken the tip of the big blade 
off while trymg to extract hurtful nails from my 
boots > 

” ’As the prisoner 'ad any previous convictions ? ” 
the magistrate next asked 

“ It’s uncertain, sir,” said the sleuth, " but we are 
making enquiries ” 

“ Very well,” decided the magistrate “ The 
prisoner is remanded for seven days ” 

Later, aS we left the court, I turned to the sleuth 
and asked 

” And where do I go now ^ ” 

And he answered 

” To prison, chum ” 


XV PUT IN PRISON 

When the two detectives and I left the court, we 
crossed the street and entered the pohce station 
opposite, where I was locked m a cell, given bread 
and butter and tea for my midday meal, and left 
to lack my heels until the time should come for me 
to go to prison 

At long last that time came But instead of being 
hurtled through the streets in a Black Maria, as on 
the occasion of my first arrest, I, along with another 
prisoner, merely walked to the nearest railway 
station escorted by two very jovial bobbies 

This other prisoner was an Australian, and one 
of the most egotistical blokes I’ve ever met Indeed, 
so very egotistical was he that even such a per- 
sistent exploiter of the ego as I couldn’t teach him 
anything And as he walked up and down the 
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fireless waiting-room talking nineteen to the dozen 
he would allow no one to get a word in edgeways 
So we three others just sat winking at one another 
and smoking his most excellent cigarettes 

Then we boarded a train And after quite a long 
ride in a compartment along uath a timorous clergy- 
man we alighted at another station, and before we 
loiew what was happening we were bowhng along a 
busy thoroughfare in a taxi 

Strangely enough, these sudden changes occasioned 
me no surprise Rather they made me smile, so that 
I began to wonder at myself For here was I, a 
Law-breaker, in company with another Law-breaker, 
calmly walking between two pohcemen through 
streets for all to see , waiting in waiting-rooms 
where I was the cynosure of dl eyes riding in 
trains with timorous clergymen who regarded me 
with scantily veiled horror in then: glances , chattmg 
pleasantly with my companions, and laughmg whole- 
heartedly at their jokes, smoking an Austrahan 
crook’s cigarettes , bowhng along in taxi-cabs 
through busy thoroughfares on my way to spend 
seven days in prison , and yet, I say, I was takmg 
it all as a matter of course Or rather, I was looking 
on as though these thmgs were everyday affairs 
happenmg to a stranger And they so smacked of 
the unre^, too, that time and again I thought I 
must be dreaming 

If I was dreaming, though, then the lofty walls 
and ponderous double doors of the prison — ^Brixton 
Prison — ^which eventually confronted us, were the 
most substantial dream stuff I had ever knocked up 
agamst And the clash of the wicket shuttmg 
behind us — ^that, too, was not at all dream-like 
Yet neither did it cause me to shudder For, being 
an ordinary human being and not a puppet in a 
novel, I was too intensely interested, too busy 
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employing my eyes, to toe the line of fictional 
behaviour and do the shuddering act 

After our escort had delivered us up at the gate- 
house, they wished us the best of luck and went 
away. Thereupon a gentlemanly warder — every 
warder, I soon discovered, was gentlemanly — asked 
our name, age, and rehgion (if any), and so booked 
us in Then the still-tallang Aussie and I, together 
with a third prisoner charged with steahng cigarettes, 
were pohtely conducted along several echoing cor- 
ridors and ushered into a large room 

Here another gentleman in blue similarly asked 
our name, age, and religion (if any), and so booked 
us in a second time Finally, he locked us mto tiny 
one-man cubicles ranged round the room, and there 
left us to ruminate 

Half an hour passed, then, our doors being un- 
locked, a supper consisting of a pint of hot cocoa 
and as many little loaves of prison bread as we could 
devour was the next item on the programme 
Afterwards — ^well, we ruminated for a further spell 
Then one by one, for by this time our number was 
grown to nearly a score, we were let out of our 
cubicles and taken into the examination room to be 
saentifically searched, stripped, and weighed, and 
where our name, age, and rehgion (if any) were 
again requested of us And that, ye gods and little 
fishes, made the third boolang-in i 

Afterwards a hot bath was given us, along with the 
advice to scrub and scrub hard Then we dressed 
And although the ma]onty snobbishly chose to wear 
their own clothes, I decided to accept the kit of 
prison garb which was offered me. For how many 
men can boast that they once wore prison duds ^ 
Very few Well, I wanted to belong to that few 
So, thrilling the while, I donned the garb of shame 
) with a rare dehght 
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It consisted of a complete suit of underwear that 
an Arctic explorer might have envied; a blue- 
striped shirt of styhsh workhouse cut , faded white 
trousers , a blue monkey-jacket with a cavernous 
breast pocket , a blue waistcoat of Falstaffian girth , 
thick socks, strong shoes, a handkerchief nearly as 
big as a blanket (which I used as a belt in the sinister 
absence of braces , for this last useful article is not 
supplied it malces too effective a noose), and 
lastly, I was given a new toothbrush Yes. Shades 
of John Howard and Mrs Fry, I was given a new 
toothbrush * 

Thus clothed I was again locked into a cubicle — 
this time with an Arnold Bennet for company But 
I wasn’t let read long As soon as the last of our 
squad was bathed and booted we were told to 
prepare for the doctor So we queued up. But the 
medical exammation that followed could hardly be 
called an ordeal It was farcical. All that we did 
was to toe up to a hne chalked on the floor, let our 
trousers drop, turn our head to the left — and give 
our name, age, and rehgion (if any) 

By thunder, I was getting fed up with all these 
booiangs-in They were beginning to weigh me down 
heavier than chains 

As soon as the doctor had finished his exhaustive 
examination of us we were each given a piUow-case 
containing our cell kit (Good heavens, would they 
never stop giving us thmgs >) This included a hair- 
brush and comb, a face-towel, a nightshirt, two 
bed-sheets, a tablecloth, and a pair of heelless carpet 
slippers 

Why, the whole thing was a howhng scandal 
Here were we, wastrels and crooks, bemg housed 
and furnished like belted earls, while in the outside 
world want and famine ran not amongst the 

straight-livers and the toilers • 
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Needless to say, I took everything that was given 
me and said nothing For the Scots blood withm 
me was singing all the time “ Naething to pay ' 
Naething to pay i ” And it needed all my self- 
control to curb an impish desire to slosh the nearest 
warder over the head ^vlth my cell kit, merely for 
the fun of the thing, and start a general pdlow- 
fight in celebration of my success m winning a week's 
board and lodgmg without having to pay for it 
As receipt for the cell lat, my name, age, and 
religion (if any) were again taken from me, and in 
their place I was given a httle cloth tab having a 
buttonhole at either end, with a number — B3/29 — 
stencilled in the middle And after each of us had 
buttoned his tab to his jacket the warder hned us 
up to see that everyone had everything Then, 
unlocking an iron door, he herded us down a long 
dim corndor that echoed hollowly to our tread, 
to a similar door at the far end And through this 
we entered into the great hall of cells 
Have you ever visited the Aquarium at the Zoo ? 
Well, this great hall of cells was like that filled 
with a most mystenous twihght that wrapped one 
about as with the very cloak of romance itself 
It was a long, narrow, lofty hall paved wth stone 
flags, and ranged round with three tiers of cells, of 
which the upper two were reached by chmbmg a 
shght iron staircase in the middle of the hall Also, 
flanking the door of each of the hundred and thirty- 
two c^s that this particular hall contamed, an 
mcandescent mantle was burmng brightly in a 
square, whitewashed, wall-deep recess, and sending 
its hght through a semi-opaque piece of glass to the 
prisoner within 

Near the door by which we had entered stood a 
httered desk with a warder at it, and a long table 
piled high with 'books And here we were agam 
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booked-in Then, being each given an armful of 
religious literature Bible, Prayer Book, etc , also 
a vacant library form and a cell identification card, 
we were at last led off to our respective cells But 
I was an unconscionable time a-getting to mine It 
was on the top landing , so, between having both 
hands and arms full of stuff, and having to stop 
often to hitch up my trousers, from which the hand- 
kerchief with which I had belted them had worked 
Itself loose, my progress up the iron staircase was 
the deuce of a business 

Then, the humour of the thing suddenly strilong 
me, I began to laugh And I laughed so hard that 
on arriving outside my cell door I was so weak 
and helpless that I simply let ever5d;hing drop, 
breeks and all, and leant back against the wall m 
a kink of silent laughter, the tears streammg down 
my cheeks. To crown all, just at that up comes the 
warder, and says he, kindly leadmg me m to a chair 
" Don't take it so much to heart, Twenty-nme 
Just get your bed down and go to sleep, and you’ll 
feel aU the better in the mormng It’s not such a bad 
place after all Cheer up, old man Good-night > ” 
Beheve me, it was some time after that sohcitous 
warder had departed, locking the door behind him, 
that I recovered from my ill-placed fit of laughter 
sufficiently to sit up and take stock of things 
What I saw astonished me in no small degree 
Although I had never in my hfe before been mside 
a prison cell, yet, even so, any ideas I may have 
had on the subject of cellular decoration suffered a 
rude dissolution And as you, too, may possibly 
be labourmg under similar delusions, I shall at once 
hasten to describe the interior furnishings, fixings, 
and general upholstery that obtam in a prison cell 
in this twentieth century of Christian civilisation. - 
Picture to yourself a dark, noisome den of a place 
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built of roughly he^vn blocks of stone, discoloured 
and ghstenmg wth damp, and, high up in the wall, 
a tiny aperture heavily guarded with iron bars, 
letting in as httle air and light as it lets out foul 
atmosphere and obscurity And picture hkewise an 
uneven earthen floor having here and there stagnant 
pools of rainwater wherein rats and other creatures 
sqmrm in their shme Lastly, picture a scanty 
heap of putrid straw raked up into one comer to 
serve the poor, shivermg, half-starved, vermin- 
ridden wretch of a prisoner as a bed of pain by night 
and a torture rack by day 

Well, my ceU was the exact opposite of that 

So much so, indeed, was it, that I had to mb my 
eyes to make sure they were seeing right And even 
then I could hardly accept their evidence For if 
this was a prison cell, I argued, then I, my lord and 
gentlemen of the jury, was the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, wth knobs on ' 

The ceU was no cell Rather was it a furmshed 
apartment for a smgle gentleman In the first 
place, the walls were distempered a pleasing shade 
of green halfway up all round, finishing off \vith a 
neat black border, while the upper halves, including 
the ceiling, shone immaculate m whitewash 
Secondly, the floor was not of earth but of wood, 
and scrubbed so clean and white that one could have 
eaten food off it with impunity And lastly, the 
window was deep and wide, with an adjustable 
ventilator, and fitted with panes of clear glass 
And although strong, flat, horizontal bars of iron 
guarded it on the outside, yet these were so fixed 
at an angle that one saw only their thmnest 
dimension 

The cell was large and roomy, and contained all 
of a bedroom’s necessities Thus, in the nght-hand 
comer beside the door stood a triangular washstand, 
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With the usual basin, ewer, soap, soap-dish, tumbler, 
etc Then, on the left-hand side of the door, which! 
by the way, was pierced by a glass-fitted observa- 
tion peephole, a thick wooden bracket stuck out 
from the wall to serve as table or readmg desk 
And on this were placed an enamelled tm plate, 
a tm butter-spreader hke a flattened-out shoehorn, 
a metal spoon, a pmt mug or beaker, and an earthen- 
ware crock containing salt. 

In front of the table stood a chair, and above the 
table, behind a square of semi-opaque glass let into 
the wall, burned the incandescent mantle I have 
already spoken about Also, in one of the window 
corners hung a small bracket bearing a slate, slate 
penals, pencil box, and paper , while below on the 
floor were a dustpan, a duster, and two brushes 
that I never learned the proper use of Finally, 
along one of the walls leant a bed and a mattress 
with two blankets hung over , the bed made of 
three pliant planks battened together, and the 
mattress, a t5q)ical ' donkey’s breakfast,’ stuffed with 
crackly straw 

“ ’Tis a far, far better thing I do now," said I, 
laying the plank contraption on the floor and 
arranging the mattress, sheets, and blankets on it, 
" than I have ever done " , and, as I donned 
my voluminous nightie and turned m, " ’Tis a 
far, far better rest I go to, than I have ever 
known " 

Soon after I became aware of an unvinking eye 
regarding me through the peephole in the door , 
then its owner turned out the light, and I fell thank- 
fully asleep 

The next I knew was hearing a bell ringing in the 
dark of the morning, the light being turned on, and 
voices and footsteps outside on the landmg So up 
I got and dressed, propped my bed along the wall, 
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and sat at the table reading the list of prison rules 
which hung above nay head 

Suddenly the door burst open and two warders 
bounced in 

“ Any applications ^ ” demanded one of them, 
ready with pen and paper to note down my shghtest 
wish But as I only stared at him in wonder he said, 
“ No applications — ^nght ' ” and popped along to 
the next cell 

" Look shppy, Twenty-nme • ” ordered the other 
one, the warder of the landmg " Get a bucket and 
scrubber, and scrub out your cell Floor, bed, wash- 
stand, table, chair — scrub eveiythmg • Put your 
books this way Arrange your plate and spoon — 
so ! And here’s a lad'll show you how to fix your 
bed Come out while he goes m ” 

While this lad, another prisoner, showed me how 
to fold and hang my sheets and blankets over the 
bed in the regulation manner, I stood outside loolang 
on That done, I shuffled along the gangway as 
fast as my heelless slippers would allow, collected 
a bucketful of hot water, soap, scrubber, swab, and 
a couple of things like horses’ knee-pads, and shuffled 
back to my cell And if you multiply my actions 
and occupation by 132 — ^the number of prisoners in 
the whole haU — ^you vuU get a fair idea of what a 
busy house ours was 

As once upon a time I had worked as an assistant 
steward on a Western Ocean boat, the art of scrub- 
bmg was not unknown to me , so I gave my cell a 
hghtmng French sctub, and sat down to await 
breakfast Nor had I long to wait Soon the 
warder came round, door by door, accompanied by 
two cleaners, or trusted helpers, bearmg the porridge, 
tea, and small loaf of bread which constituted the 
mommg meal And I, as the warder locked it in 
with me, laughed hard as the glad blood went and 
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XVI 


PRISON PASTIMES 


The seven fleeting days which I spent in Bnxton 
are to be numbered among the happiest I have ever 
spent 

And when m due course I came to mix-ivith the 
other prisoners, and to walk and talk with them in 
the R^ng, or exercise yard, I found happiness, by 
its presence rather than by its absence, to be most 
marvellously conspicuous 

After all, why shouldn’t it have been so ^ Weren’t 
we all guests of His Majesty ? Weren’t we being 
lodged, fed, tended, and taken care of with such 
punctiliousness as no Duke of England could hope 
to command ^ Weren’t we likewise immune, most 
glonously immune, from all the ills the outer world 
is heir to ? Weren’t our hves ordered as in a monas- 
tery ? Weren’t thought for ourselves and personal 
responsibihty taken out of our tired hands ^ A 
thousand times yes ' And for worry or lamentation 
what cause had we ^ The bully beef, possibly, and 
maybe the suet pudding , but otherwise absolutely 


none ! 

Carefreedom was our crown, so our throne was 
happmess— for the tune being For down the vista 
of pleasant days and peaceful nights of the term ot 
our remand loomed the spectre of release ^.nd a 
that it might signify Meanwhile there were the 
amemties of prison hfe 

The first of these was the unbroken stillness that 
prevailed once the cell door was shut upon a man 
The second, the umnterrupted study and thought 
the first conduced to And third the Weratme 
with which we were supphed For beside the Bib , 
Prayer Book, and another rehgious work, two 
library books were issued to each prisoner once a 
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week My two were Marion Crawford’s A Roman 
Singer and The Indiscretions of Aichie by P G 
Wodehouse 

Wlien tired of tliinkmg or reading there always 
remained the slate to fall back upon One could 
WTite on this Indeed, when I came to examme 
mine I found that its former owner had %vritten 
thereon to some purpose covering one side with a 
beautifully composed account of his life and wander- 
ings prior to his arrest 

Then, of course, we mustn’t forget the mail bags 
The Sevang of these helped to fill in any spare time 
one might possibly have possessed And if one 
worked hard enough and long enough, it was 
rumoured in the gallenes, one could earn something 
hke from ten to fifteen shiUmgs a week But I'm 
afraid it was only a rumour Although I managed 
with infinite toil to complete two whole mail bags 
during my seven days, yet when I, hopeful Scot, 
came to draw my wages, I was told that the amount 
of work I had done hadn’t even paid for the sewing 
materials with which the prison had supphed me ' 

On the other hand, it was a work calhng for no 
great skill or manual dexterity All it required was 
a knack And the secret of that knack was imparted 
to us by the prison tailor He came round the cells, 
and to those of us who were walhng to work he 
supphed a pleated hank of packthread, a baU of 
cobbler’s wax, a pair of blunt scissors, a thimble 
without a top, a needle, and a large piece of canvas 
about five feet square Then he showed us what to 
do, which was this We had to fold over the squaie 
of canvas until the two edges met , then, using not 
less than eight stitches to the inch, and talong care 
not to pucker the canvas, stitch together the two 
edges That done, w^e must turn what was now a 
bottomless sack outside in, and sew it again down 
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the inside Then, talung another, and smaller, piece 
of canvas we had to sew it on to the foot of the sack, 
outside and inside, so as to produce a square bottom 
And that was all Still, as it took me a whole day 
and a half to finish one mail bag, you can understand 
that it waspT so simple as it sounds 
But to me, who had ]ust come off a tramp diet 
3000 miles long, the most appeahng amemty of the 
lot was that of regular meals I was fed like a fighting 
cock. And not only did I fill out and put on weight, 
but my hair began to curl as it never curled in my 
life before , so that to save my face — a curly- 
headed man being an abommation and a contra- 
diction in terms — I was obliged to plaster it down 
with soap (the hair, not the face) every time I went 
out to exercise For the food, though plain, was 
honestly cooked and plentiful And although the 
breakfast and supper menu never changed, yet the 
dinners were different every day 
The first meal of the day was given us in the dim 
dawn, and consisted of a plate of porridge, a small 
loaf of grey prison bread, and a generous pmt of 
hot tea Then at noon, or perhaps before noon, for 
we had no means of telhng the time, dmner was 
brought round. And of this bread and potatoes 
were always the constant items , we always got 
them, the potatoes with their jackets on, no matter 
what else there was Thus, the first day’s meal, 
includmg those two constant items, consisted of a 
pmt of bean soup and a large lump of very good suet 
pudding On the second day bully beef was substi- 
tuted Then next day bacon and beans and cabbage 
was the menu And the next agam, suet pudding and 
bean soup reappeared Finally, on the last day of my 
imprisonment I had meat and vegetables for dmner 
Then for supper, or what was really afternoon tea 
— for they served it at four o'clock or thereabouts 
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we always had the same thmgs a small loaf of 
bread, a tmy pat of butter, or margarine rather, and 
a brimming pint of hot cocoa And from then on 
until next mormng was a foodless void But ever 
since our warder had discovered me to be an expert 
wielder of the scrubbing brush, and had exploited 
my expertness to his own advantage, he always saw 
to it that I was given a lot more tommy than what 
I was entitled to 

Exercise twice a day was another diversion 
Every forenoon and afternoon for half an hour, or 
maybe more, we were made to walk briskly round 
and round the Ring or exercise yard 
It all comes back to me so clearly. 

Round we go, round and round and round again 
Some wth heads up, shoulders back, and arms and 
legs working vigorously, extracting from the exercise 
the maximum of good Others — others don't seem 
to care a hoot how little they extract from it 

Above our heads is the blue sky , beneath our 
feet the green grass and the circular wallcway of 
narrow flags , all round us the dingy yellow brick- 
work of the prison buildings 
To-day we are fifty strong, and a more motley 
company you never saw Yet, did you happen to 
meet any one of us in the street you would pass him 
by without a second glance or a moment's thought 
But that's the terror of it Our very ordinarmess 
invests each of us, to my way of thmking, with a 
something terrifyingly aJan to the hellish — ^to the 
diabohc It is as though each were a simster Mr 
Hyde suavely and cold-bloodedly masquerading as 
a douce Dr Jekyll And when I catch a companion- 
walker's glances I see in his eyes what I loiow he 
must also see in mme a look that accuses at the 
same time as it interrogates 
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“ Pretender ' ” it seems to say “ Wolf in sheep’s 
clothing > Hypocrite ' ” And I shudder at its 
dread significance. 

The exercise yard is a large grassy square inlaid 
with three roughly circular and concentric walkways 
On the north and south sides rise the sombre three- 
storeyed prison halls with their triple rows of cell 
windows, while on the east and west sides are the 
chapel and cookhouse respectively And there we 
go round and round and round agam 

Facing each other with the whole width of the 
outer walkway between them, and mounted on foot- 
high pedestals of stone, two warders supervise us 
And when, for some reason or other, a batch of 
walkers are picked out and led away imder the charge 
of another warder, one supervisor bellows to his 
mate “ Six away, sir ' Forty-four < ” and the 
other rephes in a similar buH-hke roar “ Six away * 
Forty-four, sir i ” (For, cunously enough, they 
address each other as sn or mister ) And round and 
round we go agam 

But, understand, we are none of us convicts — ^so 
far For on the little prmted cards stuck outside 
our cell doors the word Unconvicfed is plainly dis- 
cernible No, the majority are, like me, suspects on 
remand awaiting enquiries , others are debtors , 
some are awaiting tnal , while one or two, noticeable 
for the dago cut about their cheekbones, are awaiting 
deportation. 

On the outer walkway the young and the fit are 
made to put their best foot fonvard On the middle, 
and of course smaller, walkway, the not-so-fit along 
with the don't-want-to-be-fit, put theur worst foot 
forward , and on the tiny innermost walkway one 
wretched cripple hirples round on his crutch And 
by far the greater number wear the clothes they 
were arrested in , while we all have our cloth tab 
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buttoned, for reference, to our jacket Round 

and round and round again 

The man in front of me, with a big hole in the heel 
of his sock, IS an Australian from Ballarat, and has 
seen most of the world Austraha, America, Africa 
— and the Islands ' He has been to the Islands i 
Lord love me, and he comes to foggy London to be 
arrested ' But 

“ Now, then, Twenty-nme • ” bellows the warder 
" Not so close, brother, dear , not so blooming 
close ' ” And I fall back to hear what my rear 
companion has to say For talk is not exactly pro- 
hibited He has been tn for seven weeks now, he 
tells me, and still “ Judgment withheld ” is the 
verdict in his case He is an expert motor-thief, 
but looks exactly hke a typical Sabbath school 
superintendent 

" Jock,” he says to me, ” I’ve got the whole she- 
bang guessing I know more about the Law than 
the poor suffering beak himself I’ve got them by 
the short hairs They can't convict me > ” 

So, round we go, each airing his o'svn particular 
case to truly sympathetic ears — around and round 
and round again 

Suddenly it starts rainmg At the warder’s word 
a cleaner falls out, disappears for a moment, then 
returns laden with a huge consignment of blue cloth 
capes Good heavens — ^more coddhng ! And each 
of us, as he passes the flung-down pile of capes, 
picks up one, dons it, and contmues his way rejoicing, 
through a small fine ram that wouldn’t damp blotting 
paper 

Then, just when the monotony of the exercise is 
begmning to mamfest itself, one warder bellows to 
the other, “ All right, mister i ” and back we troop 
to our hall, climb up to our landing, and, replacing 
our heavy shoes with our carpet shppers, thankfully 
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enter our homely little cell, and bang shut the door 
on all the world 

Another amenity was worship Three times a 
week we attended church And it really was a 
church a proper fuU-sized church, having the 
same architectural features outside and inside as 
churches in the outer world Nay, it even boasted 
a steeple, or rather, what had aU the outward appear- 
ance of a steeple, although actually it was the cook- 
house chimney camouflaged as one 

The pews were ordinary pews, and the prisoners 
sat in them, not too closely, though, ]ust as m an 
ordinary church Only, at intervals all down the 
aisles, and attached to the pew-ends, were high one- 
man seats facing inwards, where the warders sat 
and supervised us throughout the service 

This latter, of course, was that of the Enghsh 
Church , and it was a curious experience to hsten 
to the hearty voices of what the world would call 
sinners chanting their adoration m all smcerity 
And although sometimes the preacher sailed rather 
closer to the wind than was absolutely necessary, 
still, on the whole, his sermons were always admir- 
able models of tact For, if you consider what his 
congregation was, you must admit that the situation 
did call for tact tact and restraint — a whole lot of 
restramt. 

Well, day followed day with almost breathless 
rapidity, and not for one smgle second was I ever 
bored I hadn't time for boredom What with 
eatmg meals, anticipating meals, and digesting 
meals , what with reading, writing and thinking , 
what with walking m the Rtng, scrubbmg out cells, 
sewing mall bags, going to church, trippmg over my 
heelless slippers, and soaping down my would-be curly 
hair, every minute of my time was fully occupied 
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Singularly enough, I found more of interest in the 
prison and its routme than m the prisoners them- 
selves For these latter, of whom not a few belonged 
to the professional crmimal class, were the most 
ordinary lot of men I have ever met or mixed with 
They would have made Lombroso weep For of 
the hundred and thirty-two prisoners who occupied 
the same hall as I only one solitary individual could 
be said to belong to the avowed crimmal type of 
man Faithful he among the faithless, only he 
Criminality screamed and shneked from every ]ut 
and hollow of his repellent physiognomy There 
you beheld the receding forehead, the enormous 
jaws, the large projecting ears, the wnnkles, the 
hairless cheeks, and the ferocious felme eyes of 
Lombroso’s delinquent man And when you looked 
at him 5’’ou felt that the doctrine of freewill hadn't 
a leg to stand on You pitied him He was the 
victim of heredity You thought that it wasn’t a 
prison he should be in, but an asylum — or a lethal 
chamber 

As my holiday neared its end the grim spectre of 
release took on gargantuan proportions, and my 
last night’s sleep behind prison walls was not so 
sound acS my first had been I was wondenng all 
the time what the morrow might hold What had 
the splits been up to dunng these seven days ^ 
Had their enquiries been to any purpose ? Had 
they found me out ? Had they run to earth the 
records of my former arrests ^ If so, would I be 
released to-morrow, or sentenced to further im- 
prisonment ? 

Thus I wondered And, although a certain 
amount of fear and dread lurked at the back of all 
my wondering, yet, further back still, beyond and 
above that fear and dread, was the wish and the 
hope that I might not win out to freedom just yet 
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XVII SENTENCE OF RELEASE 

On tlie last morning of the period of my remand 
I was up betimes , and it was with rather mixed 
feehngs that I set about gathering together my 
cell kit and stuffing it into my pillow-case 

To be honest, I felt more sorry than glad to'be 
leaving behind me, maybe forever, such a haven of 
peace and quietness as my little cell had been It 
was like bidding a tried and found-true companion 
a last farewell And if I didn't hterally drop a tear 
or two during the melancholy business of tidying 
up, I’m sure I sobbed bitterly enough m a figurative 
sort of way 

No sooner had I finished paclang than the thrilling 
cry of “ All discharges down below i ” rang round 
the galleries, and my door flew open So, shnging 
the buigmg pillow-case over a shoulder and bundling 
, my httle hbrary under an arm, I took a last look round 
the ceh. 

It would know me no more. Although many 
another B3/29 would lodge therein m the years to 
follow, never again would its httle mirror on the 
wall mirror back the same B3/29 as it mirrored now 
It would know me no more , but neither could it 
forget For on the lintel of the door there was 
carved my momca Tramf-Royal, 1928 That, for- 
ever, would keep green the memory 

Bidding good-bye, I hurried along the landing 
past the shut doors of the other cells and rattled 
down the staircase into the dim well of the great 
hall Nor was I unaccompamed Other discharges, 
numbering about a score, were also racing downstairs, 
pillow-cases on back and books under arm, aU eager 
for i*01g3,s©* 

After handing over our cell kit, books, and number- 
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tab to the warder on hall duty we were herded 
along an echoing corridor to the dressing cubicles, 
where we changed into our own clothes And there 
was much wailing and gnashing of teeth as we 
looked doivn at ourselves and saw how vilely our 
clothes were wrinkled And although mme were 
bad, yet those of my next-door neighbour were 
MTinkled even as tripe, whereat he waxed exceeding 
mad 

" Here ' ” he called to the warder, " look at them 
wrinkles i Take a dekk at them bhnking wrmkles • 
Wdiat you gonna do about it, hey ? ” 

“ Sorry, brother,” came the reply, " I can’t do 
an3d;hing ” 

” Oh, you can’t, can’t 570U i ” exploded the 
mmkled one, forgetting in his wrath that it was 
a prison he was in “ Then if that’s how you’re 
gonna treat our clothes, by heaven,” he cned, " I’ll 
never come hack here again 1 ” 

Just at this our breakfast of porridge, bread, and 
tea came along, and we stopped laughing to dispose 
of it Then a midday mei of bully beef and two 
slices of bread was next given us, and this we stuffed 
into our pockets, marvelling greatly Then while 
the rest were carefully shepherded into a couple of 
waitmg Black Manas and driven off, my erstwhile 
friend, the egotistical Aussie, and I were shown 
into a waiting-room with a big roaring fire m it, 
and told that our taxi wouldn’t be long So there 
we sat comparing prison experiences , and when 
the taxi-cab ultimately arrived, two young cops 
assisted us inside and got in themselves, and away 
we drove through one of the most gloriously sunny 
mornings I have ever been abroad in 
We motored only halfway, though For when a 
certain suburban railway station was reached the 
taxi drew up, and the four of us went inside to 
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await the tram which was to carry us over the rest 
of our journey 

As we sat on the platform smoking the cigarettes 
which one of the bobbies had handed round, we 
weie an object of intense interest to the business 
men and women who thronged the station And the 
Aussie, seeing this, and also that nearly everybody 
was either reading a paper or cariying a paper or 
book to read, leant across to me and said, pointing 
to the crowd 

“ Scotty, do you see that ? Although they are 
despising us two as Law-breakers, yet they can’t 
take their eyes off us And why ? Because they 
know — those well-fed, respectable, cushy-] obbed 
people know — ^that, while they themselves can only 
read about life, you and I, by thunder, are hvmg 
It I ” 

After a short journey in the tram we ahghted at 
another station and walked the rest of the way to 
the police court Here, while a man in blue appro- 
priated my friend the Aussie and took him out of 
my life for ever, I was met on the steps by the two 
Imgmstic sphts who had arrested me, and we went 
into court and sat down to await the magistrate 

Needless to say, the detectives wanted to know 
how I had endured my week in durance vile, and 
seemed very much taken aback on learning that I 
hadn't endured it at all, but, on the contrary, had 
enjoyed every minute of its seven happy days Nay, 
it offended them so much that until the appearance 
of the magistrate they both remained deeply m the 
huff with me 

“ John Thmgmy * ” announced the beak , and 
while I took up a dumb and humble stance behind 
the bar, one of the two sphts entered the witness- 
box and took the oath — or didn’t, for I’m hazy on 
this point. 
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He proceeded to give the gist of what I had 
related on the evening following my arrest, and 
which covered quite a lot of otherwise immaculate 
foolscap pages He outhned what I had led him to 
beheve was my career He conducted the interested 
court on the mid goose chase of what I had led him 
to beheve were my travels, and finally he confessed 
that, although he and his mate had pursued dihgent 
enquiry at what I had led him to believe was my 
address, nothing of an incriminating nature was to 
be found there against any person beanng what I 
had led him to believe was my name Then after 
this exhibition of police incompetence he stood down 

" You see, Thingmy,” said the magistrate, leanmg 
across his desk and eyeing me benevolently over his 
specs, " it was your own fault And if you continue 
to wander about the country at a loose end, as you 
'ave been in the 'abit of doing in the past, then you 
must accept the consequences The policemen only 
did their duty in taking you into custody And all 
I can say is this that when you leave the court I 
'ope you voll find some employment more respect- 
able, and at the same time more profitable, than 
this aimless tramping about the roads As nothing 
whatever ’as been found against you, you are dis- 
charged with the caution not to be found again in 
this neighbourhood But before you go I advise 
you to see the probation officer 'E might be able 
to 'elp you ” 

The magistrate was right The probation officer 
was indeed able to help me Better still, he did help 
me He took me into Ins particular den, and, while 
I allowed him to flatter himself that he was dragging 
mj^ true life-story out of me by sheer skill in question- 
ing, he opened the doors of a clothes cupboard and 
asked what I lacked in the way of dress 

Now, as I lacked nearly everything m the way of 
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dress, from the shoes up, you can imagme that the 
fitting-out that followed must have been a lengthy 
one It was ' And then, after I was all dressed 
up, the probation officer asked me if I had nowhere 
to go And I said yes, but that I lacked the 'bus 
fare Whereupon Big Heart not only shpped me a 
tanner on his own -account, but also a couple of 
tommy-tickets on somebody else’s account one to 
the tune of a bob, and the other to the melody of 
two-and-a-bender. And I thanked him with the 
required fervour and took myself off 

As it was nearly midday by this time, I went into 
a nearby sausage restaurant and exchanged one of 
the tickets for a dinner , then with the other one I 
procured a huge armful of provisions which I didn’t 
know what to do ivith However, seeing a large 
common close at hand, I was makng my embar- 
rassed way towards it, intendmg to reduce the bulk 
of the stuff by eating what I could, when I barged 
into no less a person than the spht who had 
arrested me 

“ HeUo I ” he said, patromsingly, and looking 
round to make sure no one saw him talking to a 
tramp “ Hello ' And where are you off to now ^ ” 

“ I’m off on my own business,” I retorted “ Good- 
bye to you ' ” 

And later, as I sat gorging sardines and tongue 
and ham and tomatoes and cheese and pork pies 
and biscuits in a deserted part of the common, I 
laughed merrily to myself at the thought of what 
a pitifully easy mark that brilhant, hnguistic, so-cock- 
sure-of-liimself, sleuthy bloodhound of the Law had 
been Ha i ha • ha ' 

If only he had Imown how shamelessly he had 
been tricked and did^ed and toyed with by the 
same simple-seemmg tramp to whom he was ashamed 
to be seen talking ' 
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My slight brush with the Law, and my brief 
taste of life behind prison bars, taught me many 
things It taught me that policemen, detectives, and 
magistrates are not the faultless machmes they are 
thought to be, but that instead they are as woefully 
fallible even as you and I It taught me what a 
monstrous horror circumstantial evidence can be 
It taught me — ^which was best of all — that there is 
no gloom so dark, no despair so deep, and no dawn 
so hopeless that cannot be hghtened and made en- 
durable by a saving sense of humour But mostly 
it taught me — which was worst of aU — ^that fami- 
hanty with the Law must, in any right-thinking, 
logic^ minded man, breed nothmg but contempt for 
the Law 
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THE DIRGE OF THE DOLE 

(SIGNING- ON SONG OF THE 

um:mploy\bles) 

c arc tlic also-ranners. 

Us orkicss blokes on the Dole , 

And for fifteen bob’s worth o' tanners 
We’ve sold our immortal soul 
To this damned Buroo vc’ve sold it, 

Entire, with a scrape o' the pen , 

Did c\er you sec such ones as we — 

Hugs who might liave been men ' 


But nobody never told us, 

'Twas all so fruity at first , 

And money-for-dirt consoled us 

\Micn we joined this queue accursed 
The gaffer he’d spoke to the foreman. 

The foreman he’d gave us the sack. 

And this God-damned Dole gobbled us w'hole, 
And w'e found its innards w’cre black ■ 


Black as the Pit, and blacker. 

But they gave us the fifteen bob , 

So slacker w^c grew, and slacker. 

Till w^e tiembled in fear of a job 
And we changed oui digs for the dosshouse. 
We cut expenses by half , 

And, instead of on corn, w^e lived forlorn 
On the very cheapest of chaff ' 
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Bui happened a thing thereafter. 

Something we didn't expect 
The Dole pinched all of our laughter. 

And robbed us of seh-respect i 
It made us feel we were worthless, 

It made us brood tiU we knew , 

Oh, we wsh we was dead • A curse on the head 
Of the man who began the Buroo ' 

So here in the queue of a morn. 

With broken boots to our feet. 

We stand, fair game for the scorn 
Of the work-proud man-in-the-street , 

Hopeless, prideless, and purseless — 

Only ' the blokes on the Dole ’ ? 

B}' God, you’re wrong • (What a theme for a song i) 
We’re the blokes who’ve been robbed of our soul ' 
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IN GALLOWAY 


LAP THE FIRST 

NORTHWARD TO CARSPHAIRN 


Galloway — Scotland’s Shame — ^A hbel in stone — ^Baptising a 
drum — A Young Mortality — ^A diverting pair — ^Max^velton 
Braes — Learmng stonebreaking — A grand mormng — ^A fair 
exchange — The Glenkens — Dairy — Moorburning — Tinker’s 
Loup — Cats and dogs 


This is me again, years after 

I am ]ust back from another tramp — in Galloway 
this time — and if you will listen and not interrupt 
I’ll tell you nearly everythmg 

Galloway, as you maybe know, hes in the very 
south-west of Scotland, and is made up of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright and the shire of Wig- 
town, or, as people are supposed to call them for 
short. The Stewartry and The Shire , and it stretches, 
as the saymg goes, " frae the Brigg-en’ o’ Dumfnes 
to the Braes o’ Glenapp ” 

As usual, antiquanes and etymologists and other 
blokes who ought to be learned in such matters, 
don’t know for sure where Galloway got its name 
While some assume that it was called after the 
Gallgaels (whoever they were), others surmise that 
it was King Galdus (whoever he was) who bequeathed 
to it its momca 

Be that as it may, it was from the Brigg-en’ o’ 
Dumfries that I started out on my Gallovidian gahi- 
vantmg Accompamed b}? hail and sleet — ^but first 
let me run down Dumfries to you , let me belittle 
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it in a big way and dwell long on its shortcomings, 
floodlighting Its imperfections so that I shaU be 
recompensed in some sort for the— but we won't go 
into that yet awhile , that’s all to follow 

First, then, comes the Auld Bngg, Devorgilla’s 
Erigg This IS an eye-sore It is quite as disfigurmg 
to the Nith as the new concrete atrocity at Kirk- 
cudbright is to the Dee For it is old, and decayed, 
and mossy, and useless, and ugly, and one wonders 
where the eyes of the old-time LeveUers were that 
they overlooked it, else “ Ower wi’ it, lads l ” would 
surely have been the word 

Second comes Scotland’s Shame I mean the 
hovel that Dumfries allowed Burns to die in 
poverty in 

“ Wliaur’s Burns’s Hoose, boy ? ” I asked of a 
wee feUow in Whitesands. 

“ Burns’s Hoose ? ” says he, and he told me how 
to get to it I went astray, though, and had to 
bother a policeman 

“ Burns’s House ? ” repeats the pohceman " Why, 
yonder’s Burns's House," and he pointed out a little 
house standing in a back street up a brae looking on 
to a sort of briclcyard 

But it wasn’t Burns’s House It was Bums’ House > 
It said so above the door, just hke that " Bums’ 
House ’’ Possibly Burns’s House is elsewhere 

As by this time hail and sleet were falhng, I 
abandoned the search for Burns’s House and sped 
along to St Michael’s Church, where m the grave- 
yard stands the Mausoleum And did I find this ^ 
Sure I did, hidden away at the back where you 
would expect to find a rubbish dump and not a 
national monument to a world-renowned poet of 
humanity Nor could I get near it A locked gate 
barred the way, and the key, a notice said, was 
kept, for some unaccountable reason, m the house 
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called Bums’ And the Mausoleum itself was 
locked, bolted, and barred Yes, between iron bars 
I had to look, as one looks into a cage in a zoo or 
through a Judas-hole mto a prison cell, to catch a 
ghmpse of the hbel in stone within an insufferably 
effeminate figure dolled up like a fop, posturmg 
behind a plough from which the horses (m disgust 
I guess) have long since fled 

That, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots, is a 
sculptor’s conception of the virile Bums 

Consignmg Dumfries to Chaos and Old Night, I 
strode along Whitesands past the Weir and crossed 
the bridge into Brigg-en’, or Maxwelltown And as 
I stmck northwards on the road to Moniaive I 
little thought that when next I should cross that 
bridge it would be under pohce escort on my waj^ 
to court to enact a mart}^- role in what yet might 
go down in Scottish legal annals as The Great Tramp- 
Royal Firelighting To-do 

In an on-ding of sleet and hail I pushes on through 
the uninteresting countryside until woodsmoke rismg 
from a wayside planting causes me to halt and pass 
the time of day vath the tramp who is enjoying a 
drura-up there 

“ Chum,” says I, unshngmg and opemng my 
peter, " I hae a new dmm here that badly needs 
baptising How aboot lending me 5mur fire ^ ” 

“ Sure,” he begins, ” you ” But just at that 

I flashes out my new drum, and he blushes into the 
whites of his eyes as he sees how virginal it is so 
bright and shmmg that a bloke could see to curtail 
his whiskers in it 

” For ony sake,” he says, modestty lowering his 
gaze, “ hurry it on afore onybody else sees it Siccan 
cleanhness aboot a drum is — ^is doonricht ungodli- 
ness ” 

So I hurries on the dmm, after filling it, and soon 
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It’s coated over with a thin layer of soot. So I 
flings in a fistful of tea and sugar, and stews it, and 
hands it to his mbs 

" Weel/’ says he, taking it and raising it to his 
mouth,^ here s tae ye, mate May j/’our peter be 
aye fu , your pan never toom, and your pooches 
neither the ane nor the ither — 

Ower the bps, 

Ower the gums, 

Look oot, stomach, 

Here she comes > ” 


Thereafter, the sun having appeared, I continued 
along the road that now began to ascend through 
green fields and ploughed land towards a low range 
of snow-sprinkled hills To Irongray, mtles, said 
' a notice at a crossroads hereabouts, whereupon I 
ditched the mam drag and went along and forded 
Cluden Water, and let myself in through a wicket 
to the graveyard attached to Irongray Church For 
here I knew that Scott had erected a table monument 
over the grave of Helen Wallcer, that stdut tramper, 
who was the original of Jeame Deans in his Heart of 
Midlothian 

I couldn’t discover it, though Maybe I wasn't 
too much interested But as I retraced my steps to 
the main drag and headed for the pass m the low 
range of snow-sprmkled hills, I thought funereally 
of graves and corpses I thought of Billy Marshall, 
the Caud of Barulhon and long of the tinker-gypsies 
of Galloway, whose remains are interred in Kirkcud- 
bright, and also of another of Scott’s characters. Old 
Mortality, whose bones he a-mouldermg in the grave- 
,yard at Caerlaverock, south of Dumfries 

Thinking of this last corpse reminded me of the 
time in one of the Ridings of Yorkshire when I 
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myself "was what you might call a sort of Young 
Mortahty 

In those days I was a plumber’s mate, and my 
boss and I were working on the new wmg of a 
convent If I had time I could tell you astonishing 
things about the sharpness of nuns’ tongues and 
tempers And there was a joiner there, whom, 
because his surname was Mundy and his first name 
Easter, we used to call Pancake Tuesday And 
while in his off-time this bloke preached in a Metho- 
dist chapel, his worlang-time he mostly spent making 
a wooden cross for his old mother’s grave out of 
wood belonging to the contractor And it was said 
that he could move a congregation to tears Any\vay, 
when the cross is fimshed this Pancake feUa hears 
about me being a bit of a signwnter, so he gives me 
the job of doing the epitaph And he paid me for 
it And after we’d set it up on his old mother’s 
grave and were leaving the graveyard. Pancake sort 
of trips over another cross that needed renovating 
So we gets the order for that, too , me usmg my 
boss’s paint, and Pancake renovating out of the 
contractor’s wood during the contractor’s time, and 
moving congregations to tears during his own And 
curiously enough, when we’d set up this second cross 
and were agam leaving the graveyard, Pancalce 
agam sort of trips over a cross that was on its last 
legs ' And we gets the order for that too, and for 
all the other dilapidated crosses that we used often 
to sort of trip over — even on bright moonlight mghts 
And we were well on the way to making a mint of 
money out of the thing when Pancake suddenly 
disappeared 

Aye, and I remember the day of his disappearance 
well, too It was the day that the old village pig- 
killer’s young wife and the Methodist chapel’s 
Memonal Fund disappeared 
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So low was yon range of snow-sprinlded hills that 
It was only when I happened to look behind, some 
time later, that I reahsed I had passed over and 
beyond them without noticing In the interval, 
however, I had fallen in with a tramping knives-to- 
grind and his wife Maybe that explained it For 
they were as diverting a pair as ever I have taken 
stock of on the Toby 

Wlien I came up with them the woman was 
trudging ahead wheehng the grinder, the man 
following at a distance And as I opens my mouth 
to pass him a word of greeting she turns like a flash 
and tells me off 

" Leave Sanny alane > ” she cries ” He’s wearit 
I’m wearit We’re baith wearit Grinding rotten 
knives has wearit him, and trymg to And rotten 
knives to grind has weant me Don’t talk to us 
He’s feehng rotten , I’m feehng rotten Tak’ your 
rotten sel’ aff or I’ll stop hurling this rotten thing 
and gi’e ye a bit o’ my rotten tongue ' ” 

“ Aye,” cannily advised Sanny then, with ommous 
quiet, ” ye’d better tak’ yoursel’ aff, mate, afore 
Murrn starts, or she’ll no’ feemsh atween here and 
Mmnihive ” 

That did it 

” Oh, she’ll no’ feemsh, wuU she no’ > ” roars 
Murm, galvamcally coupmg the rotten grmder into 
the ditch and whirlmg on us both ” She'll no’ 
feemsh atween here and Mmmhive — ^wull she no’ ’ ” 

” Aye, atween here and Mmmhive, Murm,” repeats 
Sanny, rubbing it in like , ” Ye’ll no’ feemsh atween 
here and Mmnfliive > ” 

But I didn’t wait for more When a bloke pitches 
a hissmg toich into a powder magazine in that 
reckless way, it’s — ” Lower the boats' Men and 
children first ' ” 

Onward and northward, alongside Cairn Water, I 
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followed the road through sunshine and shower 
into Moniaive, the bordering countryside getting on 
my nerves For it is ]ust countryside and nothmg 
more tame and domestic and useful, the kmd that 
puts whiskers on a tramp 

Passing where Maxwelton Braes are alleged to he 
(though I saw nothing that could be truthfully 
termed braes), I caught sight of the white mansion 
above the road where bonnie Anme — but you surely 
don't want the usual travel-book stuff, do you ? 
Yes ? Well I'm not giving 3^11 any 
Outside Moniaive (or Minnihive, for this is another 
of those Cholmondelay-Marjoribanks sillinesses) I 
stopped and tallced ivith a stonebreaker for a spell, 
marvelhng at the strength he put behind each blow, 
and being tickled by the strenuous “ outcha > " with 
which he accompanied himself 
“ Seeven years it — outcha * — taen me to learn the 
trade,” he said “For it is a trade Outcha > 
outcha * And as ye can see I use the full arm stroke 
Like that Outcha ' outcha ' (Blast ye, break I 
This weather — outcha ' — ^toughens them ) Winch is 
what no' mony stanebreakers use the full arm 
stroke Outcha ' Seeven 3^ears it taen me to learn 
it Seeven — outcha ' — ^years ” 

Seven years — I thought, walking on towards 
Moniaive Seven years — ^and I learned it in about 
seven minutes once upon a time in a spike, Cannock 
spike, down m the Midlands For, says the tramp- 
major, locking me in a ceU along with a shovel, two 
hammers, a pair of goggles, and a couple of hundred- 
weight of big flinty cobbles, ” You wain’t- be letten 
out till 3^ou've putten them there stones out tlirough 
them there holes And as them there stones bam’t 
little enough for to be putten out through them there 
holes, 3’’ou’m got to break 'em till the}?^ be ” 

Now ' them there ' holes were the small circular 
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openings in an iron giille or sieve which leant out- 
waid at an angle into the workhouse yard and 
served at the same time to admit hght and air 
And tlie tramp-major was a man of his word He 
didn’t release me until I had broken up that two 
hundredweight of big flinty cobbles into pieces small 
enough to be shovelled out through those same cir- 
cular openings And, as I say, in about seven 
minutes I learned the trade, or knack, of stone- 
brealang, which is this find the hne of cleavage, 
and the hammer vull do the rest — always supposing 
that the hammerer has the patience of a Job and the 
muscular development of a Samson * 

Moniaive is a village, “ quhilk to consider,” as the 
old makar would have said, “ is ane pane ” It is 
httle and clean and tidy , too clean and tidy to be 
mterestmg. And it was dead as death The smgle 
street composing it was qmte deserted, so that I 
strode along it hurhng derogatory remarks to right 
and left. 

At the end of the village I ramstammed mto 
darkening night, whereupon, after proceeding a little 
way, I huddled dmvn in my blanket behind a dyke 
and remained there until morning broke over the 
tops of those almost imperceptible undulations that 
the guide-book has the nerve to call hills 
The mommg was grand, though From low down 
m the unclouded sky the gorgeous sun poured forth 
its tide of light, flooding the land with bright gold , 
moist airs hung about the pristine day as though the 
longer to preserve its first freshness , withm sling- 
shot of me stalked a lapwing, a pearl of dew pendent 
from its crest’s tip In buoyant spirits I took the 
road 

South-westward this now led, paraUehng Castlefem 
Water, mto a wide waste of moorland pastures Up 
and up it chmbed, winding in places, until all around 
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and about as far as sight could see lay a bushless, 
treeless world of low grassy hills, where wandering 
flocks sent up an endless mournful crying, and curlews 
called , so that as I fared onward through the now 
wndy April weather I could not help repeatmg over 
and over again 

“ Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are 
flying . 

Blows the wnd on the moors to-day and now, 

Wliere about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are 
crymg, 

My heart remembers how ' 

“ Grey recumbent tombs of the " Oh, all 

right, then , j^ou needn’t get shirty about it > I 
thought you cared for that sort of thing, that’s all 
I’ll Imow again 

These moors, however, although vacant, were not 
rvme-red Being covered with coarse grass mstead of 
heather, their colour was a nondescript yallery- 
greenery that early gave me the pip Hence I was 
relieved when, after traversing this tame wilderness 
for long enough, the dark tops of pines unexpectedly 
hove up round a bend in the road 

In no time I had hghted a fire , and I am sitting 
enjoying a drum-up sheltered from the wind by the 
earthy base of an uprooted pme, when a tramp comes 
prowlmg through the planting 

“ Hae ye a cigarette, chum ? ” he asks, approach- 
ing and warmmg his hands at the blaze 
“ Haven’t you any yourself ^ ” I reply 
“ I’ve got some hard-up and fag papers, but I 

thought that if you had a real cigarette ” 

“ Sure,” says I , " but if I give you a real cigarette 
you’ll have to give me some of your hard-up and a 
fag paper Is it a go ? ” 
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It IS In exchange for a real cigarette the 
tramp hands me some hard-up and a paper to 
roll It in And while I roll mine he hghts his, 
inhahng the smoke like a starving man wolfing 
tommy 

' Oh, man,” says he, ” it's great to smoke a real 
cigarette again > ” 

” You're right,” says I, lighting up and doing 
likewise ” It's great to smoke a real cigarette 
again i ” 

For It was there, the old half-forgotten, dreamed-of 
fragrance , if not so strong, not so soothing, not so 
satisfying as of yore But that was because of the 
money lining my pouches Money takes the flavour 
out of most things 

Ah, those B D V 's, those Bend Down Virginias, 
those rolhngs of hard-up stooped for shamelessly 
in gutters, fought for like gold in spikes, yearned for 
like drugs in prison ceUs , no brand, be it blended 
so cunnmgly, compounded so rarely, can come any- 
where near them those rubbishy fags, those mouth- 
bhstenng, lung-roasting, pestiferous gaspers of ad- 
versity > 

Quitting the planting, I chmbed with the road on 
to an airy upland region, where I was rewarded 
wth an extensive, almost bird's-eye, view of what is 
known as the Glenkens 

This Glenkens is that district, comprising the 
parishes of Carsphairn, Dairy, BahnacleUan, and 
Kells, which occupies the long, low, wooded vaUey 
of Ken Water And on the far side of this, running 
north-and-south, a rugged rampart of snow-covered 
h ill s which I Imew to be Kells Range gloomed across 
at me from under wicked-looking banks of thunder- 
cloud. 

Leaving the barren uplands I descended with the 
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road into the verdant valley, and shortly came mto 
Dairy 

Dairy I found to be ]ust a long'^treet on a brae 
with houses on both sides Nevertheless, before 
ever entering it I knew it for a go-ahead community 
abreast of the times, ahve to the benefits denvmg 
from tourist traffic, and acutely conscious of, no 
less than assiduous in catermg for, the stranger’s 
needs, wants, and requirements How did I know 
tins ^ Because where the road enters Dairy I came 
upon a wayside seat i Yes, and I’ve smce learned 
that not only is there another wayside seat where 
the road leaves Dairy, but that m Dairy itself there 
are two, actually two, automatic cigarette machines 
And one of them works ' 

As a consequence of this bewildering plethora of 
amemties — ^which, to my mind, robbed the place of 
its old-world, almost prehistonc-world, charm — I 
threw ]ust one glance down the length of the \allage 
to where a policeman at the bottom stood in the 
usual trance, then I hit the road to Carsphaim 

In the evening calm, with the sun blazing golden 
in the west and the green woods of Ken thriUmg 
with warbhngs far below in the blue dusk of the 
valley, I toiled up the lonely ever-ascending hiU- 
track lookmg for a place Mile by mile along the 
barren braesides I chmbed higher and higher into 
the north, revellmg in the Highland aspect thmgs 
had assumed For here, from the few farms and 
roadside cottages, there wafted the fragrance of 
peat-reek, and here heather grew, and here great 
pungent clouds from moorbum drifted across the 
hill I was in mj'- element 

'' Yon’s Caimsmore, I suppose ? ” says I to a sadly 
singed moorburner, pointing northward to a mass of 
mountam stuff fiUing the sky 
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“Aye, yon's Caimsmore. Cairnsmore o’ Cars- 
phairn For, as ye ken. 

There’s Caimsmore o' Fleet, 

And there's Caimsmore o’ Dee, 

But Caimsmore o’ Carsphaim’s 
The highest o’ the three i ” 

But, says you, interrupting the even flow of 
narrative what about this moorbummg, Tramp- 
Royal ^ Wliat’s it for ? Well, says I, it’s sort of 
shrouded in mystery the why and wherefore of it, 
I mean Some say that it’s to get rid of the old 
heather, and others say that it’s so that sheep will 
benefit by the new green shoots And grouse are 
mixed up in it, too, if I mmd right But between 
you and me, I think the folk who set fire to the 
heather just do it for devilment Yes They’re 
human beings, that’s why And what human being 
doesn’t love to kindle a blaze and watch it hiss and 
crackle and devour and lay waste, eh ^ No , moor- 
burnmg, if you ask me, is simply another name for 
an orgy of pagan fire-worship on the q t 

Upward, ever upward, I went, straight, as it 
seemed, for Cairnsmore , and the sun set, and still 
I hadn’t found a place 

The road crossed the Ken at last, though, on the 
High Brigg o’ Ken in the shadow of Cairnsmore, 
and, ben^ng at right angles, ran neck and neck 
with the Water of Deugh for Carsphairn, five miles 
distant 

Here, a bit past the bend, near Tinker’s Loup, a 
pinewood slopes to the riverside Down through 
this m the gloaming I therefore picked my way, and 
on a level stretch of turf by the water’s edge, under 
a pme, I unslung my pack, lighted a fire of deadwood, 
and encamped for the mght 
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This Tinker's Loup, you should know, is a place 
where the rapid river rushes through a deep and 
narrow rocky cleft , and hke all such Loups, or 
Leaps, it has its legend 

It seems that a tmker, Tam Marshall by name, 
and a homer and somer hke the majority of the 
Marshall tribe, once happened 4o be in the kitchen 
of a nearby farmhouse where a big pan o’ puddens 
was sizzling on the fire And he must have been 
pretty desperately hungry at the time, for before 
anybody could stop him this Tam fella ups with 
the pan o’ puddens, outs the house with them, and 
with a mob of himgry ploughmen howhng and yelly- 
hooing after him, legs it for safety 

He hasn’t legged it far, though, when he finds 
himself heading straight for this deep cleft where 
the river rushes through But it's pu'ddens, or bust 
So in one tremendous sprmg the bold Tam leaps the 
cleft, and, coolly sitting doim on the far side ivith 
his legs danghng over the edge, he chests in at those 
puddens under the outraged eyes and noses of the 
baulked ploughmen 

And some say that after he had eaten all, and 
licked out the big pan, Tam threw it back over 
the cleft with a sly " There’s your wee dish, 
men ' ” 

While I’m lymg half-asleep blinking at the fire 
I gradually become conscious of a four-footed some- 
thing prowhng about among the dark pines and 
occasionally stopping to take a long look at me And 
it remmds me of yon sheepdog which, 3 mu’ll maybe 
remember, once annoyed me in a firwood near Linn 
of Dee But this time, I soon see, it isn’t a dog 
It’s a cat And it, in turn, remmds me of a night 
long ago in a cave on Loch-nan-Uamh, when a great 
shaggy Persian, with broken twgs and burrs chngmg 
to its tom and blood-stained coat, and wearmg round 
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its neck a silver collar, walked m from the beach 
and snuggled down beside me. 

Well, this cat among the pines, after more prowhng 
and stopping and looking, at length deigned to come 
fonvard into the firehght It ignored me absolutely, 
however And after sniffing everything sniffable it 
cast a last disdainful look around and haughtily 
marched off 

I was hurt by this For I hke and greatly admire 
cats , far more so than dogs Dogs arouse my 
contempt When jmu whip a dog it sneaks off 
whining, with its tail between its legs, or else crawls 
on its belly to lick 3mur hand Yet lots of people 
see lots of nobility m lots of dogs Not I I see 
only the cowed spirit of a white-livered cur and 
craven (the same spirit, by the by, which moves 
certain income-taxpayers to queue up to pay income- 
tax long before it’s time to pay income-tax) And 
this is something I don't like to see What I like 
to see IS the noble and astounding valour of the cat 
that makes it turn even upon a man, and, spitting 
hate and contumely, fight him ' 
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THROUGH THE WILDS OF CARSPHAIRN 

Lighting a fire — An unco sight — ^The last straw — An upland 
wilderness — Billy and the bonnet — Gateway into Carnck — 
So-long — ^Building a hut — ^Loch Doon — V andahsm — A conun- 
drum — Swnthenng — On Kells Range — Descent into Cars- 
phaim — *' Meen deary Dowel I " 

Next morning I woke to the disheartening sound of 
ram pattering on the ramcoat covering me So I 
lay on for more than a couple of hours thereafter, 
when, the rain easing off a httle, I got up and set 
about the task of lighting a fire with wood dripping 
wet 

This proved not so difi&cult The dead bracken 
which I had spread under me beneath the ground- 
sheet was bone dry, and there was a lot of it , so, 
gathering two or three armfuls of twigs and branches, 
I built a pile consistmg of alternate layers of wet 
wood and dry bracken, which on bemg set ahght 
didn't take long in becoming a proper blazmg fire 
whereon even the most sodden logs would bum 
Breakfast over, I chmbed back up through the 
pmes to the road and made my way m a smirr of 
ram alongside the Water of Deugh towards Cars- 
phairn 

On my right, shrouded in dirty-looking mist, the 
moorish bulk of Cairasmore reared itself aloft above 
a ^vlld desert region On my left the nver in spate 
hurtled between its partly wooded banks m retreat 
from the fastnesses of KeUs Range, whose heaven- 
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supporting peaks, Little MiUyea, Meikle MiUyea, 
Millfire, Corscrme, and Carlin’s Cairn, loomed dimly 
ahead through the curtain of the ram. And doYm 
from these a swift wind whistled, razor-keen and 
edged with ice And ever and again from some 
unknown airt the sound of blasting boomed dully 
through the sunlessness 

Onward I journeyed beside the banks of Deugh 
for mgh on a league until, outside of Carsphaim, I 
emerged on the mam Carrick road 

Here I saw an unco sight It was a httle dwarfed 
effigy of a man with a big head and a coarse weazened 
face, jogging along, the wee bandy legs of it wearing 
riding breeches and the body sportmg a natty coat 
of Newmarket cut , and between the bottom of the 
breeches and the tops of the boots that shod the hen- 
toed feet the shank of either leg had no other covering 
save a deposit of mud plastering the calf 

" What happened to your wee leggmgs, chum ? ” I 
asks, faUmg into stride 

“ Wot’s that to you ^ ” snaps the man, squmtmg 
distrustfully at me from eyes set deep and close 
together m the weazened face a typical jockey 
face. 

“ I bet you anythmg you hke,” I went on, ignoring 
both question and snappmess, " that they were box- 
cloth leggmgs ” 

His distrust instantly vamshed 

" Done I ” he cries “ I bet you anythmg yow hke 
that they wasn’t box-cloth leggmgs ' ” 

“ Done f ” I cry in turn 

" The loser stands dinner for two at the fust inn 
wot we calls at Is it a bet ? ” 

" It is But how can you prove they weren’t box- 
cloth leggmgs ? ” 

“ By putting of ’em on ' ” And, bold as brass, he 
pulls out from inside his coat a pam of polished 
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leather leggings and triumphantly fits them over his 
bare wee muddied legs 

" You see,” he explained, as we entered Carsphairn, 
" I took 'em off so’s to save ’em They’d a’ got 
mucked up if I hadn’t of Us tipsters wot has got a 
following has got to keep groomed We always got 
to look toney The toneyer we looks the more people 
buys our tips. There’s an inn ' ” 

It was a hotel, the Salutation Hotel, so havmg 
lost the bet I took him inside and put him outside 
a dinner , after which we resumed the Carrick road 
For my toney pal was bound for Ayr races 

Immediately we were qmt of Carsphairn, which 
IS a bare, wind-swept, one-street hamlet, the tipster 
undid his leggmgs and put them back inside his 
coat As he did so a single straw fell to the ground, 
and, on my calhng attention to this, he made haste 
to stow it carefully away, saymg 

” It's a good thing you seen that It’s my last 
straw ” 

” Your last straw ^ ” 

” Yes I always carries a straw or two to stick 
into the top of me boot ” 

‘‘ What for ? ” 

“ To make punters think I’m straight from a 
racing stable, and that the mformation wot I’m 
a-tipping ’em must ’a’ been got out of the boss’s 
nose-bag ' ” 

” Oh, so you’re a psychologist as well as a myth- 
ologist ? ” 

" Mythologist ? Wot’s mythologist ? ” 

” You’re one It’s another way of saymg racing 
tipster Use it the next time you sell tips Your 
foUowmg will appreaate it ” 

” I must remember ” 

We were now ascending a road that steadily 
chmbed in a miles-long nse through an upland 
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Wilderness of illimitable grassy braes Of sliclter, 
either of bush or tree, there was absolutely none! 
It was a land from which all life, it seemed, liad 
fled, or through which the army of the Dread Horse- 
men had passed, destroying all, razing all, plundering 
all, and leaving m its wake a forlorn vastitude of 
desert heath and a wind howling along an empty sk^ 
Far to the left of this no-man’s land the tail-end 
of Kells Range petered out, drowmmg itself in Lodi 
Doon, and far to the right Cairnsmore gazed down 
through its veils, and wept. And the heavens for 
company wept, too And they wept until their 
weeping was a deluge And my toney pal and I, 
we were walking under that deluge And to keep 
his mind off his wee leggings, which were in danger 
of becoming wet inside his wee coat, I told him this 
true tale 



BILLY AND THE BONNET 


Now it happens that m court, taking note of all 
this, IS BiUy Marshall, the real robber And he must 
have been having a right good laugh to himself 
However, seeing the way thmgs are going for the 
farmer he makes up his mmd to get him out of the 
]am So, all of a sudden seizmg on exhibit A, the 
bonnet, that is, and clappmg it on his own head, 
he boldly looks the laird in the face, and he says, 
says he, so that everybody can hear “ Look at me, 
you, and tell us by the oath you’ve just ta’en — 
amn’t I the bloke who robbed you on the road 
between Carsphairn and Dalmelhngton ? ” 

“ By heaven i ” cries the laird, “ you are that 
very man ' ” 

"Yes, my lord," rephes the wily BiUy, turmng to 
the judge, " and if you yoursel’ will put on the 
bonnet, this laird’ll declare it was your lordship who 
robbed him He swears to the bonnet no matter 
what face is under it i " 

" And so,” I concluded, " Billy Marshall not only 
saved his own bacon, but saved that of the farmer 
as well For he was immediately acqmtted ” 

" But wasn’t that wot’s called contempt of 
court ? ’’ objected my toney pal 
“ Sure it was,” said I " But the Marshalls have 
always been famous for their contempt of court It 
runs m the blood Oh, and yes, I forgot to tell you 
that while Billy Marshall was distracting everybody’s 
attention with the bonnet caper, Flora Marshall, his 
wife, or rather his ivife of the moment, for it’s said 
he was legally married seventeen times, she creeps 
up behind the judge and pmches the very hood off 
his cloak • ” 

" No I ” says the tipster 
“ Yes • ” says I " What a wife for a man ' ” 
Onward and upward over the wasteland we 
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trudged in the deluging ram, mile after mile Far 
down on our left the wind-vexed waters of Loch 
Doon dashed high, combing and curhng like ocean 
breakers Then beyond httle Loch Muck the road 
dipped and led us into an unsuspected pass sunk 
between high rocky walls~Glen Muck, I think it is 
called — which is the gateway into Carnck 
This traverse was the wettest I have ever made 
Honestly, in all my travels I have never experienced 
such torrential ram as we ran the gauntlet of in 
that narrow way It must have been a cloud-burst. 
Along one side the Muck Water sped m spate, 
stained bright red with churned-up sediment, and 
rising rapidly and visibly And paraUehng it like a 
second stream the flooded road ran — ^hteraUy ran — 
ahead of us And speaking for myself, for the tipster, 
as I could plainly hear, was qmte capable of speaking 
for himself, I was wet to the skin 
Nor do I mean that figuratively What I mean 
is that my waterproof raincoat was soaking wet , 
that the thick tweed jacket under my waterproof 
raincoat was soaking wet , that the not-so-thin 
waistcoat under the thick tweed jacket was soalang 
wet , that the heavy shirt under the not-so-thm 
waistcoat was soaking wet , that the woollen smglet 
under the heavy shirt was soaking wet , that the 
skin under the woollen smglet was soaking wet, and 
that the very marrow of the bones under the skin 
actually felt as though it were soakmg wet, too ' 
Fortunately the traverse was a short one, Glen 
Muck being of no great length, and our successful 
passage was rewarded by a slackening off on the 
rain's part and a reduced velocity on the wind's 
Hardly have we issued from the narrow way, 
though, when my toney pal and I come to where a 
branch road on the left strikes back overhiU to Loch 
Doon Here I halt 
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“ Wot’s up ? ” says he 

“ Nothing/’ says I, " except that I’m in the wrong 
man’s country It’s Galloway, not Carrick, I should 
be in So this is where I turn back by Loch Doon 
and you go on to Dalmelhngton and Ayr So-long 
It’s truly a pity about your wee leggings I’m heart- 
sorry they got wet Cheenoh ” 

So we part And as I set face to the branch road 
I carry away m my imnd’s eye the image of two 
httle rosy calves, washed clean by the rain of all 
impurity, joggmg along below the dripping tails of 
a coat of Newmarket cut 

About an hour’s climb overhill brought me to the 
shallow glen at the top end of Loch Doon , and 
here, in an open glade of the pmewood that is a 
remnant of the nughty forest that formerly covered 
Carnck and Galloway, I thankfully unslung my 
peter. 

Although by this time the rain had ceased, yet 
m its place arose a bitter wind which was fast 
freezmg the clothes on my back and converting my 
blood into iced claret Fire and shelter, therefore, 
were imperative 

A large square of canvas stuff, jettisoned, or 
forgotten probably, by gjqisy folk, lymg by the 
track, gave me an idea Scourmg the pmewood 
until I had collected half a dozen phant wands taUer 
than myself, I carried these to a flat-topped hillock, 
where I planted them upright and about a foot apart 
to form a semi-circuleir enclosure Next I bent 
their top ends down and inward to a common centre, 
tymg all firmly together with twme, and so had a 
skeleton framework over which I needed only to 
throw the canvas, weightmg the bottom with stones, 
to make a shelter of beehive shape and hurricane- 
defymg properties 

Because of the all-pervading wetness the fire 
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project proved more difficult In the end, however, 
I overcame that hkevase, and lost not a minute in 
strippmg off my sodden, half-frozen clothing (in the 
pockets of the raincoat were four inches of water >), 
and setting it where it would dry While as for the 
fires of my blood, do you loiow how I rekindled 
them ^ I stepped out naked during a sudden blatter 
of hail and let the hailstones ping at me till I glowed. 
For as fire puts out fire, so cold puts out cold 
Thereafter, with a rag about my middle, I prowled 
around hunting for wood, of which I collected a 
pile big enough to last all night And beheve me, 
it was just dandy gomg about among the pmes in 
that wild place with nothing on I felt hke some 
prehistoric bloke All I needed was a club in hand 
and two mammoths in the bush 
For here by Loch Doon it is really wild It 
smacks of the authentic North. It doesn’t belong, 
it IS out of place, so low down on the map Some 
old-time Sutherland Pict visitmg his cousins in 
Galloway (of which Garrick aforetime formed part) 
must have carried it along once and left it behind 
Because it could be set in the midst of the Suther- 
land barrens and fit right in , Quinag, Suilven, or 
Camsp — they wouldn’t see any difference 
It is a long narrow loch. Loch Doon, except for a 
wide stretch near the top , also it has an islet or 
so At the upper end the shores are mostly flat, 
barren moorland, but at the lower end considerable 
hiUs enclose and overshadow it. And as at this 
time these hills were covered with snow, and icy 
winds swept down from them, you can imagine how 
the place captivated me 

I remained there all that night, all the following 
day, Sunday, and left late in the forenoon of Monday. 

During Sunday I did some exploring Nearby I 
discovered a romantic glen, Ness Glen, tlirough 
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which flows the infant Doon, Burns’s Boon, which, 
needless to say, takes its name from the parent loch 
And I was scandahsed to find that whoever it is 
that owns this lovely retreat has had the execrable 
taste, not to say impertinence, to erect an iron gate 
across the entrance Yes, and when I had climbed 
this and traversed the forbidden glen to the far end 
I found another iron gate ' 

This IS the sort of thmg that makes one want to 
orgamse organisations "V^y don’t Scottish nature- 
lovers get together and form a society for the pre- 
vention of the spoliation of the countryside by 
landowners erecting gates, sticking up trespass and 
fire-prohibitmg notices, fellmg trees, and leavmg 
highly inflammable material lying about, and other 
acts tendmg to rouse the mdignation of trampers, 
picmckers, and city dwellers generally > A good 
name for such an orgamsation would be the Society 
for the Preservation of Rural Scotland 

To return to my beehive hut On Sunday mght, 
after a tempestuous mormng and a calm, lovely 
evening, the rain began agam, accompamed by 
sleet, hail, snow, and wind But through it aU my 
shelter stood immovable As it was built upon a 
hillock the water ran off it dosvn the sloping sides, 
thus dispensing with the need of my digging a sur- 
roundmg gutter Hence, as the hut faced away 
from the wind and the fire burned in its lee, the 
night that followed was one of deep, cosy, and 
undisturbed repose 

To get away from my beehive hut Late next 
mormng I bade the pinej'- glen farewell and took my 
way do^wl the western shore of Loch Doon 

Here I found more work for that suggested Society 
for the Preservation of Rural Scotland For on the 
shore of Loch Doon, ruming it scemcally, are great 
hideous levels of concrete flooring, great hideous 
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blocks of concrete foundations, and great hideous 
stretches of tumbled briclcwork and demohshed hut- 
ments. And, judging by appearances, it has been 
hke that for years and years , probably since the 
war • 

Down the lochside I strode through hot sunshine, 
wth a freezing wind at my back and occasional 
downplumps of hail belabouring me 
Where the loch narrows and the hills close in I 
rested behind a dyke to watch a gang of navvies 
diggmg a drain, and to wonder why it is that most 
of us look down on toilers such as these on road- 
makers, bricklayers, dustmen, sewermen, and the 
like, without whom civihsation couldn’t even begin 
to exist, yet look up to landowners men who have 
only inherited their money, traffickers in stocks and 
shares, and similar blokes who never work and who 
refuse to work, and without whom civilisation would 
be noticeably less barbarous 
Between heather banks and thickets of gorse I 
continued on toward the foot of Loch Doon On 
my left, across the narrows, bulked the first mounts 
of Kells Range On my right, immediately above 
the track, hung a high ferny hill, and in front, far 
m the south, rose a wild jumble of desolate moun- 
tains culminating m Merrick, nearly 3000 feet high 
And all were snow-covered, and from the deep blue 
sky the sun blazed upon them, making them ghtter 
and sparkle as though bediamonded 

On reaching the foot of the loch I halted, swither- 
ing A sheepwalk led down to a footbridge across a 
rocky burn and ran round the end of the loch to 
the far shore I could follow that and then climb 
over the snow-covered range down to Carsphaim 
on the other side That was one way But the 
track I stood upon contmued into the heart of the 
mountains to dear knows where That was another 
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way So, as a barrier stood across it bearing a 
notice which said Blasting No Road, I chose it 
in preference to the sheepw^k 

Along the curving bank of the rocky burn it led 
me in a westerly direction But when I had gone 
a fair distance I halted and svithered once more 
Although the wldemess called and the high tops 
beckoned, still I laiew it would be foohsh to con- 
tmue further For Galloway is such a pocket-size 
place that you have got to walk wanly, and never 
go too far You can’t journey for days through 
sohtude to more sohtude Tameness lurks round 
every bend, anti-chmax waits at every corner And 
in this instance an anti-chmax most farcical lay less 
than a day’s walk to the west an anti-chmax by 
the name of — Girvan ' 

Reluctantly, therefore, I retraced my steps to 
where the sheepwalk branched off, and, following it, 
crossed the footbndge, made the round of the end 
of the loch, and held on up the eastern shore towards 
a sohtary farmhouse 

A boy wearing an enormous pair of boots sat on a 
gate here, and Imn I accosted Says I 

" How do I get to Carsphaim ? ” 

" Through yon mck between thae twa hulls, sir,” 
he rephed, micating the saddle joimng Black Craig 
and Coran of Portmark, whence the Polmeadow 
Burn tumbles to Loch Boon 

” And after that ? ” 

“ When ye win to the tap look awa’ below and ye’ll 
see whaur cairts go Follow this, sir, and it’ll tak’ 
ye to the leed mines And frae there there’s a road 
richt into Carsphaim ” 

Big London bobbies from such httle yokels 
grow 

Tlianking the boy, I hfted my eyes to the lulls, 
and \vith a great rocky scar immediately under the 
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indicated saddle as a guide, I began cbmbing towards 
the snows 

Halfway up I halted for the midday drum-up As 
dining on a high hillside calls for a reversal of the 
customary process, I first made ready the eatables 
before beginning the preparation of the drinkables 
For when heather is your fuel the lighting of the fire 
and the boiling of the drum demand uninterrupted 
supervision 

Taking the drum, therefore, I filled it at a spring, 
and, attaching to the handle a piece of cord, I hung 
the drum from the top of a flat-faced boulder and 
piled heather beneath it and round it, so that imme- 
diately the match was applied every particle of heat 
(and the heat from wind-fanned heather is intense) 
ascended to the suspended drum, boiling the water 
in less than five minutes But I had to stand over 
it the while feeding the flames , because heather 
bums out ultra-rapidly and leaves behind no embers 
to speak of 

Durmg the meal that followed the sun blazed on 
me from out a sky of frosty blue, while an icy wind 
set my blood on flame Far away below lay Loch 
Doon, a-shimmer between its encompassing hills, 
and distance smoothing out to a motionless flatness 
its wave-furrowed surface And as for the green 
islet with the castle on it, so high was I above it 
that I felt that a crust tossed down would drop 
into its keep 

Thereafter I resumed climbing and duly reached 
the snowline It was thin snow, though, and camou- 
flaged no peril Nor were there even drifts to make 
things interesting Consequently there is nothing of 
event to record of the subsequent scramble to the 
saddle 

Here, following a rest and a survey of the under- 
lying scene, I turned my back on Loch Doon and 
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DESCENT INTO CARSPHAIRN 

splashed across the spongy backbone of the range 
to the eastern side, where I could look down on the 
wilds of Carsphairn, and over, far over, to the 
heights of Cairnsmore 

Carsphairn itself being still hidden from \new by 
a bulge in the range, I worked round this in a steady 
descent and was rewarded erelong by the sight of 
the httle hamlet nestlmg far under like an oasis in 
the desert of heath Also the cart track, which the 
boy wearing the enormous boots had told me about, 
hkeivise came into view, and the old lead mines, and 
the road winding onward to Carsphairn 

The descent to this was barely accomphshed when 
from the west roUed great banks of gloom, blotting 
the range quite out, and hail and sleet and snow 
besomed me all the way into the village 
Normally presenting a uind-swept appearance, 
Carsphairn now presented a tornado-ravaged ditto 
Its bleakness froze my heart Through its desolate 
street I blew ivith the blizzard and held on south- 
ward along the road to New Galloway 

At intervals hereabouts little bits of pinewood 
border the way , dandy, picturesque places to camp 
m And in the shelter of one of these stood a gypsy 
encampment, with yag, tan, jugal, grye, and keir 
vardo all complete And a man and woman were 
squatting ivithm the tan watching the bhzzard, 
the man chinning the cost, and the woman — ^well, 
she was ]ust chinmng And I halt and greet them 
“ KosJih sarla,” says I to the man , and to the 
woman, " Sar shin, meen rawme ^ ” 

But they ]ust sit and look out at me 
" Meen dea'iy Dowel ’ ” says I " Can't you lokkra 
Romanes ^ ” 

They look at each other 
" Aren't youse twa gypsy bodies ? " I then ask 
The man finds his voice 
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LAP THE THIRD 


THE WILDERNESS ROAD 

New Galloway — ^Accosted — Coming tlie gonlla caper — " Out of 
what wistful land ’ " — ^The hunted house — A creepy experience 
— ^Fear ' — Into Newton Stewart 

All mght long from the heights of Kells Range a 
chill wind beat and beat and beat, never altermg, 
never faltering, flowing like a tide over all the land 
Nothmg that I could do diverted from me its perish- 
ing stream , no break or bulwark that I could raise 
withstood its freezing wash I had to lie in its 
path and let its ice-cold current pour over me as it 
listed, impotent and wide-awake tiU morning 
With sunrise came comparative warmth, but no 
abatement m the wind I lighted a fire, breakfasted, 
shaved, and took the road , and shortly arnved in 
New Galloway 

I don't loiow whether the golden, azure morning 
had anything to do with it or not, but anyway this 
little one-street town delighted me It looked 
exactly what I had imagined a Galloway town 
should look like , so I won’t descnbe it, but shall 
leave it for you to imagme 
After laymg in supphes and taking a turn along 
the clean, likeable street, I struck up a side lane 
and eventually came out on what is the pride of 
Galloway the wilderness road to Newton Stewart 
This IS reckoned to be the lonehest highway in the 
South-west About sixteen miles long, stretclung 
from the Ken to the Cree, it traverses for nearly 
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three-quarters of its length a forsaken area of rolhng 
moorland Climbing from New Galloway round the 
base of Cairnsmore of Dee, it switchbacks westward 
over a dark desert of bog and boulder, crosses 
Blaclvwatcr of Dee, speeds along through heather 
wilds, and, catching up with the Palnure Bum, 
penetrates in its company the barren glen under 
Slillfore and Cairnsmore of Fleet, to pass out and 
down through a wide picturesque region of wood 
and pasture to Newton Stewart 

While skirting Cairnsmore of Dee m a broihng 
sun and freezing wind, before entenng the wilderness 
proper, an out-of-work navvy accosts me, cadgmg 
fags. But I shake my head, and he passes on cursmg 
Five minutes aren't elapsed, though, when I grow 
awnre of a shadow' on the road behind my own — a 
shadow' that treads stealthily on tiptoe and raises a 
slick on high to take a crack at me 

The situation called for swift tlunking How 
should I act ’ The navA'y, I knew, was beside 
himself with piivation , he wnuld overcome me 
with case What sliould I do ? Meet bmte force 
with brute force, or come some caper ? Yes > Some 
caper that wnuld knock him cold, take him abso- 
lutely b}' surprise, somethmg totall}' unexpected 
But what ^ Quick, quick ' Ah, I had it ' The 
freezing wind "had made me don my explorer's 
mittens, and as I w'alked along I had amused myself 
by working these down over my hands until they 
hung only by the wTistbands, giving to my arms the 
appearance of abnormal, gonlla-hke length GoriUa- 
like ' That wns it ' I wnuld come the gorilla 
caper • 

Almost as sivift as these thoughts the navvy 
bnngs down his stick But with a beast-hke snarl 
of affected rage I spring forward and he misses Then, 
instantaneously making my legs as bandy as they 
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COMING THE GORILLA CAPER 

^vlll go and slipping the mittens down over my 
hands till they rest on the groimd, I tnm dehberately 
round wth a leisurely waddling motion, and, grimac- 
mg and giowling and slavering as much like an en- 
raged gorilla as I know how, I confront the navvy 
Tableau ' 

His eyes bulge m his head, he lets fall the stick, 
and TOth a scream of fear — with a positive scream of 
mortal fear — ^the poor de\al turns and pelts down 
that lonely road like two men and a wee feUa 

From then onward to Blackwater of Dee I was 
threading moorland uplands, where the hilly nature 
of the bordering countryside restricted the view 
Though the roughness of the road made the miles 
appear interminable, yet the keen wind m company 
\vith the ardent sun effectively kept fatigue and 
boredom at bay The barbaric colouring of the 
wilderness, too, a:fforded me continued delight So 
intense and alive were the reds, browns, yellows, 
blues, and blacks, that they flickered hke flames, as 
though the moors were afire And as I waUced en- 
tranced amid this conflagration of tint and hue I 
declaimed with the poet 

" But this is holy ground 

For him who heavenward turns , 
^Miraculous, unconsumed, 

The hiU-bush bums ” 

In time I came to Blaclavater of Dee Here at 
last was wildness, barrenness, savageness, m satisfy- 
ing quantities I was in my element Black bogs 
and boulder-strewn wastes lay all about Out of 
the dim north from the back of the Minmgaifs, or 
the Back o’ Beyond it might have been, the Black- 
water came \vinding and spreading in innumerable 
httle falls and rapids along its tortuous rock}^ bed 
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of dark granite And into the dim south, down a 
far vista of lifeless moor and fell, it flowed forlorn, 
a sad stream mournfully murmuring 
“ Out of what land, O Dee ? " quoth I, leaning 
over the rough bridge and lookmg down " Out of 
what wistful land ^ ” 

And haltingly the Dee seemed to babble back, in 
tones as pathetic and disconsolate as those of Aiken- 
drum , and, like him, ivith a hauntmg simplicity it 
could only say 

“ I lived m a Ian’ where we saw nae sky , 

I dwalt in a spot where a bum nns na by ” 

In the vicinity, navvies were busy cutting a new 
road , and they must have been a supenor lot of 
navvies, because instead of ordinary push-bikes 
lying by the wayside I saw more than a score of~ 
what do you think ? Posh motor-bicycles 
Crossmg the bridge, I journeyed on through the 
burmng noon under the Rig of Drumwhar, rejoicmg 
in the stone-httered desolation, a minor Moor of 
Rannoch, that here hes about the bases of Round 
Fell and Fell of Fleet And as I journeyed I kept 
piclang up bits of wood which the navvies had left, 
and looking for a suitable spot to drum-up in 
But before such a spot hove in sight my feet had 
to sufler the agony of havmg three miles of scorclung 
roadway pass under their tender soles Nor could 
they have felt hotter had I taken them off and held 
them pressed close against a tummg grindstone 
The spot I am talking about is near where the 
Corse Bum weds the upper waters of the Palnure 
Burn At first sight it looked an ideal place, but 
picture my disgust when I found that other people 
had got there long enough before me to build them- 
selves a house 

I fumed Tallang to myself, I limped m a rage 
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THE HUNTED HOUSE 

past tlie house, e5^ang it ferociously But — ^i\ait a 
minute This was strange The chimneys weren’t 
smoking , the wndows were curtainless , the door 

stood ajar Maybe Yes, by heaven , what 

downright luck , the house was empty ' 

Hobbling over I peered m through the blank 
panes to the sunht intenor Except for a giate, 
an old iron bedstead, a mattress, and littered rubbish, 
the place was empty all right But on the wall oppo- 
site the ivindow I saw something that sent a cold thrill 
through me In big capital letters there was chalked 
these ommous words THE HUNTED HOUSE 
In spite of this, though, I pushed mde the door 
and entered After all, thought I, if the ghost 
haunted as amateurishly as it spelled there was 
nothing to be scared of 

An abundance of papei lay around, and as I still 
carried the bits of wood I had picked up along the 
road I lost no time lighting a fire in the grate and 
putting on my drum Then while v aiting for this to 
boil I noseyed around and made further discoveries 
That the house was used by tramps as a slcypper 
was easily seen by the pencilled scnbbhngs on the 
shutters Witty sayings and scraps of philosophy 
were there, and a poem begmning, “Ye lazy tramps 

of Scotland, who shelter in this house ” Above 

the fireplace, too, was scrawled " Rest and be 
thankful ” So to these I added my momca, writuig, 
" Here, 12th day of April, 1932, dmner was par- 
taken of by Tramp-Royal, of notorious raeraor}^ ” 
Furthermore, on a slate placed on the mndow-ledge 
I read, “ Notice to Travellers Tins end is occupied 
by a lambing shepherd ” And lastly, in the nnddle 
of the floor a couple of silver eggspoons lay crossed , 
whether accidentMly or as a charm against ghosts I 
can’t say 

Smile if you lilce, but let me tell you that dining 
heie was a creepy expenence For if there is anj^- 
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thing eerier than being alone in a haunted house at 
dead of night, with moonhght flooding the place, 
it IS being alone in the same house at high noon 
with brilliant shafts of sunlight slanting through 
Silence in a house at midmght is natural, but at mid- 
day it puts the wind up one. 

It put the wind up me, at anyrate In the un- 
natural quiet I sat eating, ears cocked for the 
slightest noise But the rustling of the flames m the 

fire was the only Wheesht i What was that ? 

From behind me, outside at the back, came the soft 
sound of traihng feet and beast-hke snuffling What 
the devil was it ? A ghost ? Or a — a brownie ? 
Good heavens, what if somebody were to come the 
brownie caper on me the same as I had come the 
gorilla caper on yon navvy, eh ? What if some 
strange wight were to come ghdmg ben with a 
dreary, dreary hum, hke the Brownie o’ Blednoch, 
like Aiken-drum, eh ^ What if — Lord love me, I 
could almost see him 

" His matted head on his breast did rest, 

A lang blue beard wan’ered down like a vest , 

But the glare o" his e’e nae bard hath exprest. 

Nor the skimes o' Aiken-drum ' 

Roun' his hairy form there was naething seen 
But a philabeg o’ the rashes green , 

And his knotted knees played aye knoit between , 
What a sight was Aiken-drum ' 

On lus wauchie aims three claws did meet 
As they trailed on the grun’ by his taeless feet , 

E'en the " 

But the taeless feet were more than I could 
stomach , these, and the wauchie arms Springing 
up and feverishly packing my kit before any goblin 
could get me, I decamped mstanter from that 
haunted house 
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For it was haunted, all right, as all haunted 
houses are haunted — ^by Fear I 

A mile 01 so later the road swerved sharply to the 
right and brought me to where a monument on a 
green hill stands lonely in the wilds This is the 
Murray Monument Just before it, though, at the 
head of a ferny dell in the shadow of Fell of Talnotry, 
a romantic fall, the Grey Mare’s Tail, tumbles from 
the hill So up the mossgrovm path I went, stripped 
in a trice, and, plungmg into the black wateis of the 
profound pool immediately below the faU, swam 
myself back to sanity Then I chmbed the green 
hill to the monument 

It is a granite obehsk this, supported on a square 
base, and nearly a hundred feet tall It was erected 
to honour the memory of Alexander Murray, D D , 
mimster of Urr and Professor of Oriental Languages 
m the Umversity of Edinburgh, who (think of it ') 
was reared a shepherd boy on these hills And the 
view you get from its base is an inspiring one The 
Pictish ^vlldemess is spread all about an unre- 
lieved desert of standing stone and wavmg heath, 
soaring foment to compose the spacious sky-shoulder- 
ing summits of Craignelder, Meikle Multaggart, and 
Cairnsmore of Fleet 

For long I sat broodmg over the scene, fascinated 
as I always am bj^ desolation, and strangely stirred 
Then in the late afternoon I descended from the 
hiU to fare westward up a long steep rise of road, at 
the top of which is to be ghmpsed in the far south 
the yellow of Wigtovm Sands, and beyond, the blue 
of Solway 

The few miles remaining between here and Newton 
Stewart I rapidly put underfoot The countryside 
held no appeal Those Lowland woods and fields 
and farms gave me the wilhes I was glad, therefore, 
when in the gathering twihght I at length crossed Cree 
Bridge and came into the town of Newton Stewart 
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LAP THE FOURTH 

THE ROAD TO THE RHINNS 


Drawing everybody's gaze— A pukka howff— The Jolly Beggars 
— ^Females of the species— Topics— The Dominie bloke— 
Blushing policemen — ^The pohce brain — The packman and 
his mort— At the Halfway House— Old Pew— In Glenluce 


Newton Stewart consists of an irregular street 
straggling for nearly a mile along the west hanlc of 
Cree And as I strode up it, adminng what is a 
cheery little place when the shops are open, I drew 
everybody’s gaze And it was only when I was 
making my way down agam that I hit on the reason 
for this So accustomed had I grown to holding 
the crown of country roads, and so completely had 
I forgotten what pavements were for, that, through 
sheer force of habit, I was promenadmg m the very 
middle of the street i 

Feeling chumpish all over, I sought the sidewalk 
and enquired of a bloke afflicted with bhnlang eyes 
if there was a kip in Newton Stewart 

" A lap ? ” said he, lus optics going nineteen to the 
dozen , “ Oh, you mean a ludgmg-hoose Well, the 
only one I ken about is a woman's up a lane She 
takes ludgers now and again Come on and I’ll 
show you ” 

On arriving at this woman’s up a lane the bloke 
leaves me, and I climb up an outside stair to what 
I discover is a pukka howff, or padding ken 

At the stairhead I am met by a httle undersized 
runt in shirtsleeves who says he is the deputy So 
him I ask about a bed. 
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" No,” says he, shaking his head, " I’m afraid no’, 
mister Ye’ve cam’ ower late A’ the beds is 
booked a’readies But — ^haud on ' How aboot a 
shake-doon ? Wlien I mind, noo, there’s a tike and 
bowster ye can hae, and a coupla blankets Will 
that no’ do ye ]ust as weel, imster ^ ” 

“ Sure > ” says I ” Onjdhing at a’,” and paymg 
eightpence to the deputy I enter the howff 
This is a long barn-hke structure that serves the 
tnple purpose of latchen, dimng-room, and smoke- 
room At the far end, in a huge old-fashioned fire- 
place fitted with dogs and swivel-cran, burns a coke 
fire a foot deep and four feet wide, flanked on both 
sides by racks holding a plentiful assortment of 
pots, pans, kettles, and crockery for the lodgers' 
use , and, while tables and benches occupy the rest 
of the room, encompassing the hearth at a comfort- 
able distance are ranged three low forms, on which 
sit characters that would dehght a Hogarth or a 
Cruickshank and might pass for the origmals of 
Burns’s Jolly Beggars 

Unshngmg my peter at one of the tables, I set 
about getting myself a meal, and in gomg to and 
from the fireplace I have ample opportunity to 
study my fellow-lodgers 

The first that attracts my attention is a one-man 
band He came in ahead of me, and fairly bnstles 
with instruments From his back hangs a drum , 
from either elbow sticks out the head of a drum- 
stick fastened to the forearm , on the mside of each 
loiee a small cymbal is strapped, at his mouth, 
supported on a stick attached in a complicated 
manner to his neck, is a mouth-organ , in one hand 
he holds a steel cleek, in the other a steel tnangle 
By simply behaving like a bloke with St Vitus’ 
dance he can produce the devil of a racket some- 
thing between a cinema organ out of tune and a 
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3azz band out of its mind Also, perched on his hat, 
which has bells on it, is a tame jackdaw 

" Four 'oors I jingled, mind ye,” he is explaining 
to all and sundry, "four ’oors o’ steady, con- 
scieentious jmghng, and no sae much as a curdie 
flung me Four ’oors ' ” 

On the same form as thisJad sits an old geezer in 
a dirty coat reaching to his ankles, and a dirtier 
beard reaching to his waist Being too independent 
to use the fireplace like the rest of us, this joker is 
doing his cooking — a fry-up of bread and dripping — 
in the lid of a biscuit tin, which he holds over a 
candle flame with the aid of a pair of phers And 
next him a workmg tramp, a Brummie with a pm 
leg, IS engaged doctormg his sound foot, from which 
he has unrolled a yard-long toe-rag, pulhng noisily 
the while at a pipeful of cigar-stubs and fag-ends 
most pungent And occasionally he will stop to 
insert a hand under his armpit and thoughtfully claw 
himself 

” If you’re sae crummy as a’ that, man,” the old 
geezer is saying to Brummie, ” why the de’il do ye 
no’ tak’ aff your shirt and wash it ' ” 

” Because then,” says Brummie, ” it wouldn’t get 
on your nerves, Beaver See ? ” 

On another form a packman and his mort are 
telling each other off Beside them a dishwife keeps 
up a whispered conversation, which can be heard 
out m the lane, with an old brushwife Her eyes 
are hke sloes, her teeth like pearls, her skin is like 
a toad's, and from her ears dangle long glass 
pendants that shoot red, blue, green, purple, and 
lavender fire every tune they shake Her confidante 
smokes a short clay pipe and spits through her teeth 
with perfect aim 

" And ye dune richt, Fanny woman,” the latter 
is saying ” Ye dune richt no’ to let the gudewife 
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hae the ashet forbye The hauf-set o’ floored cheeny 
was mair nor ample, I’m thinking Losh, aye ” 

The third form at the fire supports a sturdy 
beggar Well over six feet, broad of shoulder, deep 
of chest, he is the soul of the howff He tells the 
company that he has tramped the roads smce he 
was bom It’s the life, he says His mgged face is 
tanned and his laugh is the heartiest in the world , 
when he laughs the rafters shake and everybody 
laughs with him You would seek in vain in the 
most exclusive clubs of Society for a multi-milhonaire 
who could laugh like him He is cobbhng a pair of 
bachles for the price of his kip 
His neighbour is a blmd beggar, with dog and 
tinme He has the audacity to come round for a 
collection, and when only a maik and a wing are 
forthcoming he curses hke Old Pew 

" If this is a sample o’ Christian charity,” says he, 
spitefully hitting out at our shins as he taps his 
way back to the form, ” then thank God I’m a 
heathen Jew i ” 

On the same form sits somethmg that I find hard 
to accept as real It is a lanky old weather-beaten 
tramp, gaimt, unshaven, and lantem-jawed, who 
speaks to nobody, nor of whom nobody seems to 
Imow an5d:hmg And he is dressed in full clerical 
rig I 

Yes, he is togged up like a mimster in low- 
crowned round hat, in black coat and trousers, and 
in a vest with a square opening in the collar where 
a choker should show Only, he hasn’t got a choker 
His big sunburnt throat, vnth a big adam’s apple 
worlang up and do^vn in the middle, takes the 
place of a choker And he reminds me of the Dommie 
in Scott’s Gtiy Mannenng, and I feel that I am fated 
to meet him again sometime, elsewhere 
By the time I have finished supper the women 
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are all retired, so we menfolk take advantage of 
the silence to gather round the fire and swap yams 
The great Silks Tiial comes in first for discussion, 
then the Lindbergh ladnapping, then the Rector of 
Stiffkey and Barbara, and Burke and Hare, Dr 
Cnppen, Palmer the poisoner, Charhe Peace, Jack 
the Ripper, besides topics such as women, the 
Government, the dole. Parliament, Irish sweepstakes, 
women, the House of Commons, birth control, 
Labour Members, women, the Means Test, women, 
the British Constitution, women. Disarmament, 
women, women, women Then somebody begins 
talking about how people ought to be governed, so 
the conversation switches over to pohtics, women, 
diplomacy, women, statesmanship, women, women, 
women, and women 

Time ticks away, the fire sinks low, and around 
midmght the deputy turns the light down and us 
out Supplying me with bedding, he shows me into 
a tiny cam-ceiled chamber, where Brummie and the 
one-man band are to occupy a double-bed while I 
he on the floor And there I pass as restful a night 
as could be expected 

In the mommg, not too early, I descended to the 
latchen and had brealrfast The packman, his mort, 
and the dishwife were the only ones there , though 
as I was leaving I bumped into the Dominie bloke, 
who had ]ust got up 

“ HeUo f ” said I, passing out 
“ Hello ' " said he, passing in And as our eyes 
met I felt for the second time that I was fated to 
meet him again sometime, elsewhere 

Newton Stewart, I found, had hardly got its 
shutters off or its front door steps cleaned Few 
folk were stirrmg A miserable soaking rain swept 
the long straggling high street as I strode down it, 
and the aspect of the Mimiigaff heights, which fill 
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BLUSHING POLICEMEN 

the sky to the northward, was such that I turned 
my back on them very wilhngly 
At the end of the street the road branches While 
one branch continues south for Wigtown and Whit- 
horn, the other fares west for Glenluce and Stranraer 
And here stood two middle-aged pohcemen, who 
focused on me as I approached their joint scrutiny, 
desperately but vamly endeavouring to cudgel their 
brams into a state of thought Who was I ? What 
was I ? Why was I ^ It was no good, though 
Obviously, they couldn’t deduce from my appearance 
what I was Nor was enlightenment vouchsafed 
them until a wee lassie of four or five years came 
toddhng from a nearby house, and, seeing me, 
immediately struck up in derision. I’m Happy When 
I’m Hthng 

The pohcemen blushed for very shame 
And as I turned west from Newton Stewart along 
the road to Glenluce, with the descending ram 
remmdmg me of RAF pilots hurthng to their 
stupid deaths, I considered the phenomenon of 
blushing pohcemen 

I recalled the various occasions when I had 
watched the plump cheeks, fat necks, and baby 
brows of station sergeants flame hke fire For 
station sergeants, you must know, are inordmately 
vain men, with leamngs toward waxed moustaches 
and dandified modes of coLBhire And as their 
vanity is great so is their knowledge little Their 
mistakes in spelhng, shps in grammar, errors m 
composition — ^pomt out these on your charge-sheet 
the next time you are charged, gentle reader, and 
you will see the red tide rise, because in their 
profound ignorance they deem loiowledge of ignor- 
ance a shameful thing, whereas, as you and I know, 
it IS the begmning and the end of wisdom 
To continue Having crossed the Cree, I was now 
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m Wigtownshire, or West Galloway, which, like 
Cesar’s Gaul, is divisible into three parts the 
Rhinns, the Moors, and the Machars The Rhinns, 
or promontories, comprise the Mull of Galloway’ 
the Moors are the uplands below the Carnck border ’ 
and the Machars, or plains, compose the greater part 
of the Whithorn peninsula in the south 
Have you ever wondered why pohcemen invariably 
wallc with head stiff and erect, or why when they 
stoop their features become suffused with blood? 
Have you ever suspected any connection between 
these two simple oddities ? If not. I'll let you in 
on the secret It's this When a man joms the 
Force, that is to say, when he degenerates into the 
pohceman state, his brain automatically atrophies 
and becomes detached from the brain-pan in the 
process Hence the reason for the erect carriage of 
the head pecuhar to the cop , it’s so that the dried-up 
brain won’t roll about and cause cerebral inflamma- 
tion And hence, likewise, the reason for the 
features becoming suffused with blood each time the 
patient stoops , it’s because he’s blushmg And 
why does he blush ? Well, wouldn’t you blush if 
you felt a dead brain rolling about inside your skull 
like a pea in a whistle, eh ? Och, sure > 

To contmue again The Newton Stewart-Glenluce 
road, which I was now travellmg, runs the gauntlet 
of the Moors and the Machars on its way to the 
Rhinns In all its sixteen miles of length scenery is 
conspicuous by its absence Lifeless levels, tame 
flats, colourless flows, or mosses, with occasional 
wooded bits reheving the dullness, are the way- 
farer’s portion So that here, on this day of inter- 
mittent drizzle and sunless skies, the epithet Grey 
Galloway was pecuharly apphcable 

And this lamentable atrophy of the pohce brain is 
accelerated beyond measure when the possessor dons 
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plain clothes and turns sleuth, as was demonstrated 
last year at the investigation of the Vera Page 
murder For you voU remember, my dear Watson, 
that on that occasion, Scotland Yard, in order to 
procure one normal thinking bram equal to the task 
of elucidating the affair, was compelled to impose 
one upon the other the brams of no fewer than 200 
detectives — 200 'picked detectives And even then 
the composite bram resultmg from this monstrous 
supenmposition fell ludicrously short of expectations 
For it was found to be not a normal thinfang brain, 
but merely a normal pohce brain And so the Vera 
Page murder became the Vera Page mystery 

Again to continue — ^in earnest this time Onward 
through the tameness I plodded listlessly, halting at 
times to turn round and refresh my eyes with a 
sight of the Kirkcudbrightshire mountains far away, 
or else to rest in a sheltered place where I would 
smoke and read a chapter out of Trader Horn. 

Dunng one of these rests whom should I see 
conung along the road but the packman and his 
mort the two I had met in the howff in Neivton 
Stewart And so busy were they argmng the toss 
and teUmg each other off, that they would have 
passed me had I not called to them 

" Weel met I ” returns the packman, commg 
across and standing over me “ Now we'U see who's 
richt or wrang Jean here,” he goes on, mdicatmg 
his companion, ” she hands that the beds were 
clean , and me, I hand that they werena Now, 
who's richt ? She says there's something the matter 
\n' my bluid, but I ken fine there's no’ It was the 
beds, mate, wasn’t it ? ” 

I had resource to evasion 

“ I’m sorry, chum, but I can’t teU you. You see, 
I didn’t sleep in a bed , the}'- were a’ booked I 
slept on the floor.” 
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" Aye ? Man, that was hard cheese But— here, 
what gait are ye gaun ? To Glenluce ? Then come 
on and we’ll gi’e ye a buttie as faur’s the Haufway 
Hoose There’s a dmmming-up station thereabouts 

Now, as I was saying ” 

To the Halfway House, then, I was their buttie 
And when we reached the drummmg-up station, 
which stood in the midst of a neighbouring planting, 
we found a fire ready waiting for us , a fire lit by a 
couple of young Carlisle chaps, of whom one was 
playmg on the melodeon that they had been tramping 
the Rlunns with So we joined them 

“ Jean,” says the packman, after the drum-up, 
" how about a sang ? How about Ca' the Yowes ^ ” 
But Jean was coy The melodeon player, however, 
wasn’t He gave us not only Ca’ the Yowes, but The 
Wells o’ Weane, followed by The Auld Quarry 
Knowe, The Bush ahmie Traquatr, Gentle Annie, 
When You Gang Awa’, Jamie, t)oun the Burn, ’Twas 
Within a Mile, 0 Rowan Tree, and mony amther 
sang of the kind that mithers used to smg when 
mithers were mithers and not just tuners-in to 
mammy-songs and bedtime stories 

In such fashion the afternoon wore away until the 
road called ” Time f ” , at which we rose and bade 
each other so-long , the melodeon player and his 
chma making for Newton Stewart, the packman and 
his mort striking off down a lane, and I, alone once 
more, faring westward for Glenluce 

Though the rain had ceased yet the sun remained 
obscured and skies hung heavy and low The 
featureless levelness of the countryside, too, still 
persisted So it was with thankfulness that I sat 
down for a final rest by the roadside about a 
quarter of a mile short of Glenluce 

I hadn’t been sitting long when a tapping noise 
made me look up from Trader Horn, and behold ' 
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there was Old Pew, the blind beggar of the Newton 
Stewart howff, tapping his way along the croivn of 
the road, towed by his dog 
Wlien they came abreast of me the dog, a sleelat- 
eyed coUie, stopped and began growling Whereat 
his master, coclang his ears and gazmg sightlessly 
round in every direction, demanded, “ ^^diat’s it 
now, Rab ^ ^^at's it now ^ A rabbit ? ” 

“ No,” I broke in, " it’s ]ust a bloke on the Toby 
havmg a bit rest afore going into the village ” 

” Glenluce, do you mean ? Ah, I thought we ought 
to be commg to it soon . You were in Ne^vton 
Stewart kip last night I remember your voice ” 

” Sure I say, is there a kip in Glenluce ^ ” 

" There was one the last tune I was there Be- 
longed to a feUow called the Mad Sodger ” 

" Are you going there now ? ” 

" Well, blast my skin if that isn't the flammg 
limit • A^at the devil has that got to do with you • 
Mind your own cursed business > ” and, blasting and 
bhnding, he hauled off Rab and tapped his way 
furiously into the village 
Following in his footsteps later on in the twilight, 
I found Glenluce to be a httle grey one-street place, 
scarcely changed, I should think, smce Borrow 
visited it, where the only evidence of human habita- 
tion consisted of a sohtary villager leaning dreammg 
agamst a gable-end 

” Chum,” says I, buttonhohng this yokel, " where- 
abouts is the Mad Sodger’s ? ” 

" It isnae naewhere noo,” was the reply ” They 
shut it up twa-three months back The nearest 
ludgmg-hoose is ten miles awa’ in Stranraer Is 
there onything else ye’d like to ken afore the ram 
starts ^ ” 

There was , but before I could open my mouth 
the ram started, the bloke skedaddled, and I was 
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left standing in the midst of the darkening village, 
alone except for a copper who had mysteriously 
materialised from out the back door of an inn and 
was now intently watching me, posed in an attitude 
that said louder than words 

“ What now, Tramp-Royal ^ Think quick One 
false move and Tve got ye ' ” 

There being only one thmg I could do, I did it I 
cut the Gordian Imot With a gait as royal as only 
tramps laiow how I sailed up the street past the 
copper, and, tacking to port, conned my way into 
the haven of an hotel, where, finding that the 
harbour-dues were not exorbitant, I dropped anchor 
for the night 

For in the world of the Toby there are doors of 
escape into other worlds , faults in the atmosphere, 
so to speak, through which the venturesome with 
pocket lined can win to countries infinitely more 
futile and Utopian than ever a Butler or a Wells 
fabricated 

I mean hotel doors 
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THROUGH THE RHINNS 


Bay of Luce — ^Mechanised minds — Stranraer — The man-beast of 
Benerard — Canmbahsm — Dunskey Castle — Das Schloss am 
Meet — ^Two incidents — Port Logan — ^The Fish-pond — ^An 
angry critic — " Oh, well — ” — ^Tramp-Royal by Tramp- 
Royal — ^The Mull of Galloway — ^Heather ale — ^Bumping off — ■ 
A secret place — Galloway at a glance — On Torrs Warren — 
Real gypsies — The irushtil — Like Truth 


All night the ram poured, and it was not until late 
next morning that the weather fined sufficiently for 
me to resume the road to the Rhinns 

Immediately after leavmg Glenluce I came upon 
the romantic wooded dell down which rushes Luce 
Water to empty itself into the great Bay of Luce 
And further on, where the view opens out, I beheld 
the immensity of this bay as it stretches far into the 
south, bounded on one side by the long low hne of 
the Rhinns, terminatmg in the hght-tower on the 
Mull, and on the other by the equally long low hne 
of the Machars And between the uttermost pomts 
of these two arms the dim blue ghost of Man haunted 
the horizon 

Also, frmging the head of the bay I beheld that 
rabbit-infested wilderness of tufted dunes, that 
blasted heath knoivn as Torrs Warren, where on a 
night to come I was to have my fortune spaed by 
three weird gypsy sisters 

While I journeyed westward past Dunragit toward 
Castle Kennedy, the ram ceased and the sun burst 
from the blue, obliging me to discard both ramcoat 
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and jacket for coolness sake And as I tapped 
onward through the heavenly weather I was pestered 
almost to madness by hcensed manslaughterers— I 
mean motorists — puUmg up, one after another, to 
make the odious suggestion that I should jump m 
‘ But I don’t want a lift • ” I cried, to one more 
persistent than the rest " I don’t want a hft, I've 
got a pair of legs, and they work, and I hke walking. 
Can’t you understand ^ " 

Not he He wouldn't and couldn’t understand 
And each time I return to the Toby I find fewer 
motorists do understand So mechanised are their 
mmds becoming that they are actually beginning to 
look on walking as something unnatural And if 
this deplorable mechamsation continues at its 
present rate, the time is not far off when a walker 
will evoke as much astonishment and wonder as 
did the first horseless carnage. Yes, in the near 
future a legless generation will point and cry 
" Look I Yonder’s a man — and, he’s walking on Jns 
feet f ” 

At Castle Kennedy the straight, smooth, broad 
road runs for a considerable way through unfenced 
woodlands The conifers hereabouts, too, rival those 
in Glen Aray at Inveraray , and altogether it is a 
very pleasant countryside But about the people 
dwelhng here there is that feudal slavishness of 
bearmg that charactenses, and stigmatises, all 
tenants of lords, earls, and dukes You can see 
that they are, without exception, snobs, toadies, 
touchcaps people beyond the pale , just as the 
lairds, those descendants of lobbers and land- 
grabbers and claim-jumpers, and also the lawyers 
and magistrates who practice and uphold the Law, 
which was made solely for the preservation of the 
power and property of the lairds, are people beyond 
the pale 
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All the way into Stranraer the splendid weather 
prevailed But hardly had I entered the town than 
the gold faded from the day, the blue sky veiled 
itself, a thm rain began falhng, and, to add to the 
agony, every single shop clapped on its shutters and 
t& entire place forthwith assumed that dead, 
deserted, funereal aspect which, paradoxically 
enough, is the customary aspect of Scottish towns 
on half-hohdays 

Stranraer, however, couldn’t look festive if it 
tned It’s terrible The ughest, most gosh-awful 
town in Scotland — that’s Stranraer Its beautiful 
situation, moreover, at the head of Loch Ryan in 
the shelter of low green hills, serves but to accentuate 
its ughness It’s terrible On the cmder-strevra 
esplanade, where grass and moss are let grow and 
the raihngs are eaten away ivith rust, and where in 
an Enghsh coast toivn would be a palais de danse 
or a cafe de luxe, there is a gasometer I repeat, 
a gasometer It’s terrible And jutting out from 
the esplanade into the waters of the loch, where an 
ornamental pier ought to be, well, there’s a pier all 
right, but it’s the dirtiest, most unpicturesque pier 
that ever was, with dingy sheds, a drab signal box, 
coal-laden trucks, rattling cranes, shuntmg engmes 
And the prmcipal street is a stragghng lane at the 
back of the front, with an old castle crammed away 
out of sight at the top of an alle5rway It’s terrible 
The ughest, most gosh-awful town in Scotland — 
that’s Stranraer 

As I sat on the esplanade munching biscmts and 
letting the ram soak me, my mind followed the 
eastern shore of Loch Ryan up past Caimryan to 
Glenapp, and thence, over the Braes o’ Glenapp, 
ever northward, along the pleasant Camck shore, 
past Ballantrae and Lendalfoot to Tumberry and 
Culzean, where in the coves, or caves, of Culzean 
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below Culzean Castle, I once on a time lived a cave- 
man life And thought of those coves remmded me 
of Crockett's book, The Gtey Man, which deals with 
that coast , and as I sat I considered the smgular 
case of a character in that book Sawny Bean, the 
man-beast of Benerard 

Monstrous of form, with cloven feet that left 
prints hke a beast's, and long hairy arms clawed 
at the finger-ends like a beast's, he was a canni- 
bal, was Sawny. He and his gruesome gang, 
after butchering folk, haled the bodies off to a 
cave in Bennanbrack Head and cooked and ate 
them And here is Crockett’s description of that 
cave 


" We had haidly been in this place a few moments 
when a stiangely persistent and pervading smeU 
began to impress us with the deadliest loathing It 
was sharp, pungent, and familiar I chanced 

to put down my hand when my foot stiuck some- 
thing, and lo ' to my horror I touched the side of a 
wooden tub or vat - It was a murderous, 
uncanny abode, where at every step I took some- 
thing strange swept across my face or slithered 
clammily along my cheek, malang me grue to my 
very bone marrows These vague shapes, 

shrunk and blackened, which hung in rows like 
hams and black puddings set to dry, these poor 
rehcs were no other than the parched arms and legs 
of men and women who had once walked the upper 
earth, but who by misfortune had fallen into the 
power of this hideous, inconceivable gang of mon- 
strous man-eaters I felt something touch my 

cheek, and lo ' it was a little babe's hand that swung 
by a cord 

Equals anything in Rider Haggard, eh ? Amazing, 
isn’t it ^ Yes, but not so amazing as the fact that 
Sawny Bean and his canmbal crew, instead of being 
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mere creatures of fiction, actually existed m Carrick 
once upon a time, in the flesh ' 

Yet, I don’t know Aie we such hypocrites as to 
go on pretendmg that we hold life sacred, or that 
cold-blooded butchery amazes us ? 'V\fliat of the 
years between ’14 and ’18 when douce, respectable, 
church-going nations swulled the world with one 
another’s blood ^ And cannibahsm — aren’t you and 
I and all of us cannibals ? Don’t we loll and eat our 
kind ? our earthbom kind ? Isn’t the housewife 
who pops a new-laid egg into a pan of boiling water 
equally a caimibal uith the savage who pops into 
his cauldron a missionary ? Isn’t the vegetarian 
eatmg a green pea on a plate as much a corpse- 
eater as he who eats roast beef ? For a green pea 
on a plate is a corpse even as a boiled egg, a slaugh- 
tered bullock, a stewed missionary It was bora, 
It lived, it died And if man wth his inconceivably 
monstrous, bloody, and barbarous past has a soul, 
why not also the innocent green pea on the plate ? 
And if the pea’s soul isn’t an immeasurably higher 
t5rpe of soul than man’s, then, by heaven, it ought 
to be I 

From Stranraer I went to Portpatnck A seven- 
mile walk this IS, up and over the breezy backbone 
of the Rhmns among green hills reminiscent of 
Devon , and as you drop down the steep descent to 
the little port, with the blue horizon stretched hke 
a tightrope high and taut above the clustered roofs, 
it IS as though you were emergmg on the sea from a 
Devon combe 

Portpatnck is the neatest httle place In shape 
it is not unlike a capital Y which has had its angular 
top replaced b}?- a semicircle, the supporting leg repre- 
senting the steep mam street and the diverging arms 
the harbour front 
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But although neat and clean-swept, it was dead— 
dead as mutton And on the shapely crescent of its 
landlocked little anchorage I was the only hving 
soul So, after a leisurely inspection of the hght- 
housc at the harbour mouth, I climbed the chff path 
to the south of the village, and, treadmg the narrow 
gang\vay where the railway runs in a deep chasm 
on the left and the sea dashes in deep chasms on the 
right, I shortly came to a romantic old rmned 
castle. 

This is Dunskey Castle It stands on a bold rocky 
crag commandmg the uide ocean, wth sheer drops 
on its seaward sides and a moat isolating it to 
landward. In its heyday, when garrisoned, it must 
have been wcU nigh impregnable. There is a ground 
floor with two upper storeys, all pretty well intact. 
Far below, too, opening on the wild rocky beach at 
the foot of the crag, the black mouth of a cave hmts 
at underground passages And this sent my memory 
back to Merlin's Cave under Tmtagel by the Conush 
sea 

But by now cvemng stood on the threshold of 
night The disk of the sun as it dropped horizon- 
ward had drained from the western heavens all 
colour, so that, while on either side of the dazzhng 
path thereunder the sea gleamed deeply, darkly, 
coldly blue, the sky glowed incandescent Then as 
the nether rim of the sun kissed the blazing sea-lme, 
fire of sun and sea fused in a bhndmg, nebulous mass 
of golden gorgeour , and it was sunset And a dark 
wind blew at the embers of the stars till they burned 
and shone and made radiant the face of the waters , 
and it was night 

And me ? I was watching all this seated in the 
doorway of a black dungeon, where I had unslung 
my pack and laid down bracken for a bed And as I 
watched I asked mj^self, in the words of Uhland 
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“ Hast du das ScJdoss gesehen, 

Das holie Schloss am Meer ^ 

Golden mid rosig welien 
Die Wolken druher her ” 

And, although I had seen neither the moon standing 
over this castle by the sea,mor any trace of mist, yet 
I replied — 

" Wohl haV ich es gesehen, 

Das hohe Schloss am Meet, 

Und den Mond daniher siehen 
Und Nebel weit ttmher ” 

Then into the pitch-black dungeon I retreated to 
he thinking morbidly about the mother in the 
legend of Dunskey Castle who, having seen her 
baby tumble from a window to its death far below, 
threw herself after it Then, praying to be delivered 
from long-legged beasties and things that go bump 
in the night, I fell asleep 

Next day was fine and very warm All mommg 
in the clammy heat I toiled southward from Dunskey, 
at first walking along the chfftop and later threadmg 
the network of roads and diverging paths which 
make of the Rhmns a maze and labyrinth My 
bump of locality, fortunately, didn’t let me do^vn 
It served me as the clue of Ariadne served Theseus 
Past Comish-hke sea-vistas and over Devonshire- 
hke uplands it guided my feet eastward out on to 
the great beaches of Luce Bay , and thence, by way 
of Ardwell and Chapel Rossan inland again and 
across to Port Logan 

I’m runnmg ahead of myself, though I nearly 
forgot two incidents that occurred while threadmg 
the maze The first one was at a wayside school 
where the pupils, fifty or more, were just coming 
out And no sooner did they catch sight of me than 
they stopped as one, and, in utter silence, fixed 
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upon me their gaze till I was gone past, when, again 
as one, they burst into that song of derision which 
had been sung for my benefit before, and now made 
me shnk away feeling like a cur with a tin tied to its 
tail that song, Tm Happy When Tm Htktng 

The second incident was this When skirtmg the 
foot of a ploughed field I heard a shout and saw a 
ploughman wave his hand excitedly and come leaping 
across the furrows toward me , whereupon I halted, 
and on his arrival, aU breathless and with about a 
hundredweight of mould clinging to either boot, he 
gasped 

“ Wait > I’ve got one ' Get out your ten-bob 
note I ” 

I looked at him 

“ You’ve got one what ? Why should I get out a 
ten-bob note ^ ” 

“ Because I’ve got one Here it is i ” 

He had been strugghng to get something out of 
his pocket, and he now produced it a matchbox 
wrapped in tissue paper 

" What’s that ^ ” I asked 

“ Oh, don’t kid me > Ye ken fine what it is 
Come on, out with your ten-bob note ' ” 

Begmmng to think that I had stumbled upon some 
sort of dope-trafficking, I took the box wonderingiy 
and looked at the design and trade mark , then I 
understood It was that brand of match, the makers 
of which send out canvassers who are supposed to 
present a ten-shilling note to anyone whom they find 
in possession of a box 

“ I’m sorry,” I said, laughing and handing the 
ploughman his box “ You see, I’m not the match- 
man ” 

"Man,” said he, earnestly searching ray face, 

“ are you sure ? You’re not just kidding me, are 
you ? I've been saving this box for months, and I 
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can't sleep at nights for thinking and planning 
what I'll do -with the 'ten-bob note when — 7/ I ever 
get it My-oh-my So you’re not the match-man, 
after all ^ Ah, weU This wee box is fast greymg 
my head, and'll bring it soon m sorrow to the grave 
My-oh-my ” And he turned away sorrowfully 

By the time I had eaten a much-belated midday 
meal in a pmewood in the neighbourhood of Ardwell, 
and walked mto Port Logan, it was early evenmg 

Port Logan is a sad, gloomy hole The front 
windows of the long row of houses comprising it 
look across a dark, narrow, sunken, ditch-hke lane 
into the high blank side of a sea-wall built directly 
in front of them, blocking out both sea-view and 
dayhght And this sea-wdl, I was told, was bmlt 
years ago by a laird for that very purpose to 
block out both sea- view and da5^hght, and so drive 
the villagers from their homes But as the sea-wall 
proved a most efficient shelter in winter storms, the 
villagers stayed where they were, some clappmg an 
extra storey to their cottages, and so foiled the laird 
in his dirty work 

Round the bay from the village is the celebrated 
Fish-pond This is a deep, dark well of a place into 
which the guide and you, hke jailer and prisoner 
en route for the condemned cell, descend by a ffight 
of steps hewn out of the rock And at the foot you 
find yourself on the edge of a profound, rippleless 
pool of green sea-water, in whose gloomy and 
mysterious depths vague forms, which you make 
out to be those of large fish, come swimmmg rapidly 
to your very feet And these fish are tame , so tame, 
indeed, that they lift their heads and half their 
bodies out of the pool, beggmg for the hmpets and 
other titbits which the gmde holds out to them, 
and which they eat from his hand hke dogs — ^hke 
greedy, big-mouthed dogs — ^snappmg at one another, 
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and at you, too, if you try to get over-familiar with 
them Then, the limpets gobbled, they retire to 
the depths, and you mount vnth the gmde to sign 
the visitors’ book 

In the soundless twihght I turned my back on 
Port Logan, and, hea^g inland, sped rapidly 
across the silent, darkenmg land, till aU of a sudden 
the airs of a vast emptiness smote me, and I came 
out on the wild, thundering, moonht beaches of the 
great Bay of Luce 

Here for a time I stood looking out over the 
lonely waters Then, tummg southward dovm the 
mam road, which follows the shore-lme aU the way 
into Drummore — still about a league distant — put 
my fastest foot forward 

It was great, but eerie, too, walking by those 
sohtary beaches, with the wind blowing, the surf 
flying, and the boom and crash of breakers echoing 
and re-echomg, as m a vast hall, beneath the lofty 
stars, and the witching moonfire glancing along the 
crests of topphng combers, veimng the lununous 
]ade of the waves with opal and mother of pearl 
It was like walking along a beach of dreams in a 
golden age m the morning of the world, before 
thought had come to man to make him thoughtless. 

Hdfway to Drummore I overtook a bloke, a 
hiker, with rucksack on back Having heard my 
footsteps, he was halted m a sweat of impatience, 
obviously waiting to unbosom hmiself of things 
weighmg on his mmd In his hand was a book 
which he thrust at me 

“ Look at that,” he commanded, " and tell me if 
you’ve read it I’d like your opimon on the author. 
I’ve been reading it aU day, and it has angered me 
as no book I’ve read has ever done ” 

Taking the book and examimng it by the bright 
hght of the moon, I saw that it consisted of a col- 
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lection of travel articles and poems, which had 
formerly appeared in a newspaper called The Evening 
Times, \witten by one Tramp-Royal 
“ Now that's strange,” said I, faUmg into stride, 
” but I do happen to have read this book The 
author ” 

“ Tlie author is the most conceited, boastful, 
swelled-headed egoist who ever wrote ' ” 

” Do you think so ^ ” 

" Do I think ' ' • ” The bloke waxed in- 

articulate 

“ Well,” I said, thumbing the leaves, ” let’s see 
what this most conceited, boastful, sweUed-headed 
egoist has to say ” 

“ In the very first paragraph,” I went on, " he 
calls himself a fool without any gumption Is that 
conceit ? ” 

” Oh, well ” 

” Then further on he calls himself a sponger, a 
renegade, a weakhng, a coward , relates how other 
people call him a chump, a dirty tramp, a damfool , 
admits that he is superstitious and near the bone, 
that he is not above begging at doors, that he has 
been in jail , and time and agam he tells stones 
against himself, shows himself up, pulls his own 
leg Is that the sort of thmg boastful men do ? ” 

” Oh, well ” 

” And toward the end,” said I, ” Tramp-Royal, 
caUmg his ego a contemptible ego, consigns it to the 
limbo of exploded nothmgs Is that the act of a 
swelled-headed egoist ^ ” 

" Oh, weU ” 

" So 5 mu see, you conceited ass ” 

The bloke fairly jumped Indignation and injured 
self-love made his face a study 

“ There you are ' ” I cried, triumphantly ” You 
give 3''ourself away You only got out of the book 
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what your mind put into it conceit, boastfulness, 
swelled-headed egoism Thmkmg so much of your- 
self, fancying yourself such a lot, you couldn’t 
understand meeloiess, humihty, and honest candour 
when you met them For if you yourself had called 
Tramp-Royal a conceited ass he would have smiled 
at you ” 

“ How do you know what Tramp-Royal would 
have done ^ ” 

" Because I am Tramp-Royal ” 

“ Oh — ^now it's you who are the conceited ass ' ” 

I smiled at him 

“ Joking aside," I continued, " I'm afraid that 
you've mis-read this bloke Tramp-Royal For you 
take him seriously And to take Tramp-Royal 
seriously is to miss half, three-quarters, mne-tenths 

of his humour " 

" His what ? " 

" His humour The humour of grossly over- 
exaggerated statement Where you thmk he is 
patting himself on the back he is really pulling 
his own leg — and yours, too Why, his very name, 
Tramp-Royal, is a leg-puU There is no more absurd 
combination in the Enghsh language Ha • ha • ha * " 
" Who the blazes are you laughing at ? " 

" At Tramp-Royal ' Ha ' ha > ha * He tickles 
me 1 And this book you take so seriously, and that 
has so got your proud goat — ^it was written with a 
ha’penny pencil on Woolworth notepaper in a doss- 
house I Ha > ha I ha ' Laugh that off ' " 

By this time we were passing where a broken wall 
gave access to a dark place of trees So, as my 
company had now become poisonous to my friend 
the enemy, I bade him so-long and clambered through 
into the wood, where I spent the night 
Next day broke perfect Awake early, I break- 
fasted leisurely, squattmg by the fire and gazing 
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out to the Wild beach and the blazing bay beyond 
Then, obhteratmg aU traces of my sojourn, I hit the 
road and shortly came into Drummore 

In the golden morning light this httle village by 
the sea was very pleasing to the eye Two old 
hulks in the harbour supphed the necessary pic- 
turesque touch And as I chmbed out through its 
homely street to the breezy, sun-bright doivns above 
it, a strange feehng that I had walked that way 
before in some far-off age took hold of me 
The five-mile wallc to the hghthouse on the Mull, 
which is Scotland’s Land’s End, was without event 
The wmd crooned and sighed, the sun blazed, larks 
hung warbhng in the blue, and the sea-hne, ivithout 
sail or smoke-smudge, rose around on three sides 
I might have been wallang out to the hghthouse on 
Lizard Point in Cornwall, so similar was the scene 
The MuU of Galloway is a bold chffy bulk of rock 
joined to the main promontory of the Rhinns by a 
high, narrow isthmus No trees grow there, only 
grass and heather On clear days wide views are 
obtainable from its highest point You can see the 
Isle of Man, the Irish coast, the Cumberland fells, 
the hiUs of Galloway and Camck But of these, 
only the landward heights were now visible , the 
state of the atmosphere, notwithstanding the cloud- 
lessness of the sky, being such that Ireland and Man 
lay beyond sight 

Flmgmg myself down on the cropped turf of the 
chfftop near the hghthouse, I rested for a speU, 
searchmg the horizon and watchmg the wheehng 
, gulls And lying there I recollected that it was on 
this natural stronghold, on this sea-girt rock, whither 
the forces of death and destmy had hounded them, 
that the last survivors of the Pictish race had finally 
perished , and ivith them, legend tells, the secret 
of heather ale 
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Heather ale ^ you ask Sure < say I 

“ From the bonny bells of heather 
They brewed a dnnk long-syne, 

Was sweeter far than honey 
Was stronger far than wine 
They brewed it and they drank it, 

And lay in a blessed swound 
For days and days together 
In their dwelhngs underground ” 

And the legend ^ Well, it appears that the last 
two Piets, father and son, were taken prisoner by 
the enemy here on the MuU, and were offered their 
hves if they would divulge the secret of brewing ale 
from heather. Whereupon ensued the following 
conversation, which I have been at pains to translate 
from the original into a language more appropriate. 

" Now, see here, youse Pictish guys, what about 
it ? Are you gonna tallc turkey ? Will you shp us 
the low-down on this heather hooch racket, or get 
bumped off ? ” 

" Aw, save your breath. I ain't telling nuthm' to 
no hijacker ” 

“ Oh, yeah ? ” 

" Oh, yeah • " 

Aw, pop, why dontcha spill it ? Them bozos 
sure give me a pain in the pants — ^the big stiffs ! 
The racket’s all washed up, anyways Get wise to 
yourself, pop Give ’em the dope ” 

“You keep outa this, son. You don’t know what 
it’s all about Let me do the chin-wagging. . . 
Say, can I talk with you boys alone ? Sure, take the 
kid where he can’t collect an earful That’s it Now 
I’m ready to talk turkey ’’ 

“ You mean you gonna come clean ^ ’’ 

“You said it Only, you gotta rub out junior 
first Yep Take him for a nde and bump him off ’’ 
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"You sure he ain’t m on the racket ? ’’ 

" The kid ^ Naw ' He only dnves the truck He 
don't know a thing ’’ \ 

“ Then why’re you putting him on the spot ^ ” 

" Aw, he’s yeUa, I guess The httle rat i He 
am’t fit to hve , that’s how ’’ 

" Okay All right, gang, give the kid the works 
Frisk lum No rod ? Oke Now up with him — 
ready ? One — two — ^tliree — over ' Guess we’re sure 
handmg the fishes a swell break, eh ? ” 

" We’ll say, chief ’’ 

" And now, Pict, spill the medicine Give us the 
low-down on tins heather hooch, and make it 
snappy ’’ 

" Stickers f ’’ 

" What’s that i ’’ 

" Why, you saps, the kid was \vise , mse to the 
whole racket — ^see ? But you coulda sweated it 
outa him I knowed that That’s why I dealt you 
that phoney hand He woulda squealed, that’s all 
And now bump me off, too, you dumb-bells, for you 
ain’t gonna get nuthm’ outa me nohow, never < ’’ 

" You double-crossing skunk ' Take that i and 
that I and that i ’’ ^ 

Rising from the chfftop, I sought the mainland of 
the Rhinns, and, facmg north, began following the 
little sheepwalk that runs along the edge of the 
cliffs in the Drummore direction But so ideal was 
the day that to have walked through it, and maybe 
away from it, would have been a kind of sacrilege 
Nor did I want to walk I wanted to he m the sun 
on the sward above the sea and listen to the larks 
I wanted to he, and lie, and keep on lymg So 
when a httle combe opened below me, sloping to the 
beach, I deserted the sheepwallc and plunged dmvn 
^ Said witli lead 
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tliiougli tangled gor'Jc, bracken, and bramble to where 
a burn gurgled among hot rocks at the bottom 

Tile place was secret Behind me, on tliree sides, 
rose the green ^\alls of the combe, framing a wedge 
of blue sky wherein blazed the sun. In front, with 
a strip of solitary* shore intervening, the sea-line cut 
across And when 1 had lighted a fire of driftwood 
under a gnarled thorn tree by the bumside, the 
picture of romantic seclusion was complete 

There, m the fierce noon, I dmed, then lay do\vn 
and kept on l3nng, half-awake and lialf-dreammg, 
until the sun left the '/enith ; at w'hich I stowed my 
gear, shouldci cd m^- peter, and, climbing up through 
the gorsC, br.ickcn, and bramble, resumed the path 
along the cliff. 

In time this led me out on to the mam road, and 
so into Bnimmorc 

As m}' peter needed replenishing I called in at a 
gioccr’s and filled up, the while being chatted to by 
the grocer’s assistant 

Clever lads, these grocers' assistants No flies 
on them , ahva} s civil, obliging, smiling, and full 
of talk In this last instance they remind one of 
conjurers and illusionists their artless patter has 
artful method behind it It is so much dust m your 
eyes, and a man needs to be a woman to be proof 
against it For their talk deafens you so that you 
don't see that the) 're giving 5'ou a large packet of 
cigarettes, for example, instead of a small packet, 
01 a pound of sweets instead of a quarter, or the 
dearest butter instead of margarine No, the w^ool 
IS puUcd off your eyes only when they’ve tied up 
your parcel m ham-twme and handed you the biU, 
wdiercupon, being a mere man, you pay, and as a 
sort of booby prize they present you with a wee 
cake of chocolate Ali, yes, clever lads, these 
grocers’ assistants clever, clever lads 
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Leawng Drummore I held on up the coast road 
tlirough glonous weather, alongside the shore 
Wliere a wooded height overhangs the beach I 
rested for a bit, recalling to mind Stalky and Co , 
in their ' Pleasant Isle of A^ bs ’ And the view I 
got was mspinng Across the broad, shimmenng, 
colourful expanse of the great Bay of Luce, far 
beyond and above the pkuns of the Machars, all 
the mountains of Kirkcudbrightshire, from the hog- 
back of Criffell on the Soluay shore to the peak of 
Merrick on the Caiiick border, were clearly dis- 
cernible It was marvellous In one glance, wth 
the merest turn of the head, the eye took m the 
whole of Galloways 

All afternoon, thereafter, I pursued my nose north- 
ward up the pleasant coast, past Ardw^ell, Chapel 
Rossan, and Sandliead, until evening discovered me 
treading the dead lands at the head of the great bay 
— treading Torrs Warren 

Rarely have I fared along a bjn\ ay so sequestered 
as the one here, or traNcrscd solitudes so lone as 
those which now' encompassed me On my right, 
across a hfeless level of sombre heath and bog, and 
with the wind of sunset sighing and whispering 
among the bents, heaved the tufted hummocks of 
the dunes that extend for miles along the desolate 
Sands of Luce And on my left, hushed and brooding, 
bounded only by the horizon's rim and with only 
far plantings of pme breaking its plam, stretched a 
dark desert of wold And while, on its uttennost 
edge, day was slippmg the vast red com of the sun 
mto the slot of night, m the clear cold blue of the 
eastern sky the moon W'as rapidly brightemng 

As I sped onward tlirough the jewel-clear dusk, 
anxiously scannmg the wilderness for a place, I 
suddenly spied a dark object standing back from the 
road m a clearmg in the heather And in the middle 
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of this dark object a hght twinkled, and I. heard 
voices. So, leaving the road to investigate, I found 
it to be a covered van -with a httle window in the 
cover through which streamed the hght from a 
paraffin lamp And on peermg through I saw 
within tliree old women sitting with their grey 
heads together, tallang 

" KoshU sarla > ” I called through the wmdow- 
hole, whereat the three looked round 
" Go away I ” cried one of them, angrily 
“ What a grasm shan Ut f ” I replied “ I only 
want my vast dukkered Will you dukker drey my 
vast, pen ^ ” 

She looked blankly at the others 
" ^Vhat’s the laddie haverm’ aboot, d’ye ken ^ I 
canna mak’ him oot ” 

Both shook their heads 
“ Don’t you rokha Romanes " I asked 
“ Wha’ are ye, and what is’t ye’re wantin’ ? ” was 
the answer 

“ Me ^ I’m a mango-mengro on the Tohhar wanting 
Jus vast dukkeied You’re tatchey Romanies , aren’t 
you ^ ” 

“ Go away ' ” 

“ Paracrow kite ' ” I rephed, and was shovmg off 
when a thought struck me, and, going round to the 
front of the van, I hfted the door flap and said 
“ Excuse me, but you don’t happen to have seen 
gypsies campmg near here, do you ^ ” 

“ Gypsies ? ” echoed the spokeswoman, rising , 
“ Why, we're gypsies ” 

“ You ' Real gypsies ? ” 

“ Oh, aye , real gypsies We — ^we’re real gypsies ” 
“ Yes, mdeed,” chimed in the others, “ we — we’re 
real gipsies ” 

“ You don’t say ' ” I said " You’ll be able, then, 
to spae my fortune ? ” 
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“ That we will Come your ways in Now, 

here’s the cards Pick oot three And ither three 
And three again That’ll dae ” 

Taking the mne cards I had chosen from a greasy 
deck, the spaemfe laid them face dmvnward on her 
lap, in a certam order Then lifting them one by 
one, in reverse order, she scrutimsed them closely, 
and read them off 

“ Ye’ll meet wi’ a big black man, soon , and then 
wi’ a big blue man , wi’ a lot of big blue men 
And you’ll go roun’ and roun’ and up and doun, 
mside a place And ye’ll gi’e awa' what ye don't 
want to gi’e awa’, and get back what was never ta’en 
frae ye And a’ this, in some way that I canna 
unnerstaun’, has got to dae wi’ royalty (four keengs) 
and a fire (mair reds nor blacks) And that’s 
a' " 

At that another of the three rose and possessed 
herself of my left hand, only to let it drop almost 
instantly, exclaiming " Guidsakes — the tnishtd ' ” 
Now, the tnishul is Shelta for the sign of the 
cross 

” ^Vllaur ? Whaur ? ” cried the other two, jump- 
ing up and possessmg themselves in turn of my left 
hand, which they studied excitedly before letting 
drop Then they stood peermg into my face 
“ Wliat do they call ye, laddie ^ ” they demanded, 
eagerly " What’s your name ? Tell us ' ” 

“ Lumsden,” I told them “ Archie Lumsden. 
Archiebald MacGilhvray Lumsden ” 

" Na I na ' ” they cried " That canna be Ye’re 
leem’, laddie Your name's no’ Lumsden It’s 
Marshall You’re ane o’ the Marshalls i ” 

" Oh, no,” I replied, getting up and backmg out 
of the van and do\vn the steps and away '' It’s no’ 
Marshall Oh, no It’s Lumsden Archie Lumsden 
Archiebald [MacGiUivray Lumsden • ” 
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It was now bright moonlight, and a keen wind 
cut across the wold Onward I hurried, questing 
right and left for a place, until at last a black mass 
of pinewood blotting out the stars brought my 
search to an end. 

Though appearing as black as the Pit from outside, 
yet the wood, once I had penetrated its outer fnnges 
and my eyes had grown used to the gloom, proved 
surprismgly hght The mght sky, too, bits of which 
peeped down through the treetops and looked in 
tlirough the long perpendicular shts between the 
pines, was not dark any more, but actually hght, 
in contrast, that is, with the densely black timber. 
But no sooner did I start a fire than both mght and 
wood rushed in on me, and I found myself, as it 
seemed, seated, like Truth, at the bottom of a well 
whose sides were constructed of sohd blocks of utter 
and impenetrable dark. 

And there, following a warm supper and a cool 
smoke, I turned in and slept undisturbed until 
daybreak 
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ROUND THE MACHARS 

Sabbath mom — Asimne hee-hawmg — ^Warnor’s woe — A skypper 
m a thousand — Along a rocky shore — ^A son of Roma — The 
gypsy myth — ^At Monreith Bay — A man with a gun — A sane 
world, eh ? — The Isle of Whithom — Enter the Domime 

Morning broke beautifully calm and fair Into the 
green gloom of the planting the long shafts of sunrise 
swept hke golden-hued spotlights seelang an actor 
to shine on Nor did they seek in vain For there 
was I, already dressed and made-up for my part, 
sitting brealcfasting beside a crackhng woodfire, 
and wondering whether it was just fancy that made 
Sabbath moms seem to break more beautifully calm 
and fair than weekday mornings 

I nearly forgot, though , when filhng the bdly at 
the place where I had filled it the mght before, I 
discovered that what by moonlight had appeared 
to be a bum was in redity a dram, and that the 
water m it, if water it could be called, was as stagnant 
as water can be , and I then recalled that the supper 
coffee had smell more fragrant and tasted more 
frmty than usual However, as there was no miming 
water withm miles, the country being so flat, I 
didn’t hesitate in using the noisome stuff again , 
for, I argued, since the first dose had produced no 
ill effect, what harm could a second one do ^ 

This argument, as it proved, was sound , which 
fact strengthens me m my pet heresy that there’s 
a lot of insane bunk tallred and vTitten about m- 
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samtation, and that if folk were less afraid of con- 
tamination fewer would be contaminated Because 
the armour for winch the bugs of infection have 
greatest respect is the armour of utter and absolute 
contempt for the bugs of infection 
In short, though physicians slay their thousands, 
fears slay their ten thousands 
Well (for possibly the foregoing has been so much 
asimne hee-hawmg to you), after ddly-dalljung in 
the pinewood till the sun was fairly up the sky, I 
took the road in scorchmg weather and sweated 
through dust and petrol guff round the head of Luce 
Bay, commg to the village of Glenluce about noon 
I came to the village, but didn’t enter it. Instead, 
I turned off sharp down Luce Waterside, seekmg 
and soon finding a pleasant place, where I hghted 
a fire and had dinner And above me, on a green 
hill, a war memorial stood agamst the blue sky 
While I am sitting on the bank of the stream 
paddhng my feet, there comes walking on the grass 
a man with a peculiar light in his eye And by the 
sardomc droop of his hp and the shabbiness of his 
attire I know him for an ex-Service man 

“ I was in the wars,” he explains ” In the Boer 
War and the Great War My best years were taken 
from me by my king and country I’ve got medals 
with bars I’ve got wounds and gas and malaria 
and one lung And I’ve got no ]ob I couldn’t 
work if I had On two occasions I’ve had a wife 
and kiddie At present I’ve got two laddies and a 
third wife commg And I’ve got a pension, but 
so have field-marshals When I die I’ll fill a pauper’s 
grave If I take my hfe before then I’ll be said to 
have been temporarily insane If I had been kiUed 
in the wars, where I took the fives of twenty men, 
three women, and a consumptive cripple, they’d 
have engraved my name on a stone hke that, 
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pointing to the war memonal on the hiJl behind, 
" to the glory of God , and my name would have 
hved for evermore It’s a fine day Good after- 
noon ” 

Southwards from that place, into the sun, I con- 
tmued down the east shore of the great Bay of Luce 
The road was ideal, little frequented, ofiermg unm- 
terrupted vistas of sea and sky Wide shinmg levels 
of lonely sands stretched away as far as eye could 
range Above them gulls wheeled and dipped tire- 
lessly, calhng, calling, calhng Miles out in the 
middle of the sands a tiny dot on a bicycle rode by 
the edge of the waves And on the blue sea-hne, 
remote and mysterious as always, now dim, now 
clear, now hidden by haze, loomed the peaks of Man 

Barely had I journeyed above a league when the 
road qmtted the coast, strikmg inland at right- 
angles straight to the west , which was a great dis- 
appomtment Still, if the road didn’t hke the 
company of the coast I did Shaking its dust from 
my feet, therefore, I climbed high up on to the 
top of the turfy downs and held on southward 
Then my feet found a sheepwalk, which I pursued 
under the clear sky, above the shming sea, through 
fields and farmlands steeped m Sabbath qmet 
Then the sheepwalk unexpectedly debouched on to 
a roaring highway, which, in turn, debouched on 
to a bay, Auchenmalg Bay, and there was I in the 
rosy evemng walking agam by beaches searchmg for 
a place 

Omvard I trudged and arrived at length at the 
far side of the bay, where low rocky chff-faces rise 
above the road to look across it on to a rock-strewn 
strand And m the chff-faces were nooks and 
holes And one of these was a proper cave that 
some tramp had converted into a skypper, laymg 
doivn heather and bracken for a bed and leaving 
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Stacked driftwood for a fire , and close by, where 
the rock dripped, was a little pool 
A skypper in a thousand i 
Hurriedly, ere the sun sank and darkened the 
cave, I made up the bed ready to pop into, 
then, crawling out, I hghted a fire at the cave- 
mouth and had supper, thereafter sitting smoking a 
pipe, at peace vith the world 

By then the sun had set The sky above where 
it had gone down, which was behmd the long low 
purple line of the Rlimns promontory, now glowed 
a deep, translucent amber that paled and merged 
outward and upward tlirough warm orange and 
cooler saffron shades, and through every dehcate 
gradation of green, until, in the zemth, it assumed 
the 'profound, pulsating, luminous blue-blackness of 
definite night wherem burned the stars And the 
glassy expanse of the great Bay of Luce, as it heaved 
and swelled, mirrored hue for hue and tint for tmt 
in mmutest detail Then, the pageant faded, Orion 
rose to stand poised over Drummore, the jewels in 
lus sword-liilt outrivalhng the Mull Light And as 
the moon peeped over the cliff behmd me, and as I 
crawled mto the cave, I thought with the poet — 

" Though the many lights dwindle to one light. 

There is help if the heaven has one , 

Though the sloes be discrowned of the sunhght 
And the earth dispossessed of the sun. 

They have moonhght and sleep for repayment, 
Wien, refreshed as a biide and set free. 

With stars and sea-winds in her raiment. 

Night sinks in the sea ” 

Stepping from the chilly cave into the outer au 
next mormng was hke stepping from a cold bath 
mto a warm one For the mommg was perfect 
White clouds, blue seas, and sunny skies prevailed , 
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though after breakfast, when I took the road, the 
skies became overcast and the seas leaden 

Down along the rocky shore I went, haltmg at 
times to watch the gannet plunge, and to wonder 
at the weird cormorant standing motionless as the 
stone it stood on These interminable stretches of 
wild beach cast a speU over me Their desolation 
gripped and fascinated me They were hire the 
shores of a desert isle awaiting a castaway South- 
ward in their congemal company I strode, and 
noted how every bush and shrub had been so sheared 
and tramed by the ivind, than whom none can 
surpass in the art of topiary, that they all leant 
inland at the same slant with hardly a twig or leaf 
breaking the symmetry of their streamhmng 

But, you interrupt impatiently, didn’t anything 
interestmg, or amusing, or thnlhng happen all this 
wlule, Tramp-Royal ’ Why no, I reply, sort of 
astomshed , for miles and miles nothmg happened , 
nor did I meet a hving soul , I ]ust wallced And 
if you don’t lilce it you can lump it And as this is 
a veracious history, contaimng the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I cannot, even to 
please you, make things happen Because on the 
Toby, as on the road of life, between each inch of 
interest he barren leagues of devastating unmterest 
So there i And don’t let me catch you interrupting 
again 

WeU, all forenoon tlirough the grey weather I 
continued along the eastern shore of Luce Bay 
Then, just outside the httle village of Port Wilham, 
I came upon a band of gypsies encamped on the 
foreshore 

It was a bien band, too. For besides three 
caravans, two tilt-carts, and a spring float, I noted 
a motor-cycle with side-car, a couple of bicycles, 
half a dozen ponies, and a herd of goats 
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Gypsies, authorities assure us, have no word for 
possessio 7 t in their vocabulary * 

As I came up I saw a big dirty bloke say something 
to a httle dirty bloke, who lounged over to the 
roadside and accosted me. 

“Ye havenae got the right time aboot ye, have 
ye, sir ? “ he whmed, wipmg his nose on his cuff 
this gentleman of the open, this natural nobleman, 
this lang-descended son of Roma 

“Yes,” said I, squinting up at the slcy, where a 
brightness indicated the sun’s position, “ it's dmner- 
time ” 

“ Thank ye Ye — ^ye havenae got a cigarette as 
well, have ye, sir ^ ” 

“ Certainly I have. I’ve got a big case stuffed 
full of big, fat, hand-rolled cigarettes They’re fine 
to strike up when one's restmg, soothmg, too. 
Good-day Hope your father’s keepmg weU ” 

George Borrow had an awful nerve when he glorified 
the Bntish g5^sy For he, the British gypsy, is the 
dullest, dingiest, least interesting, most colourless, 
unattractive, unromantic, unpicturesque, and stupid- 
est, empty-headedest figure that ever mfested the 
highways and byways of Britam In his case dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view Nothing is 
more romantic than to chance upon a gypsy en- 
campment in a green dmgle at tv^ght — to chance 
upon and pass Because to fratermse with g5q)Sies 
is to have one’s idols shattered, one’s images broken, 
and one’s fag-case emptied Whining for cigarettes 
and penmes is about aU these degenerate Romanies 
are good for In vain will you seek for a picturesque 
touch of colour , for to wear bright scarves, etc , 
would mean too much devotion to the washtub 
Their clothes rarely fit, and are nearly always odd 
Clean faces are seldom seen, handsome ones never 
The alleged beauty of the women is a terrible libel 
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on beauty , to call them plain would be grossest 
flattery 

It IS the sheerest twaddle, also, to sa}'' that gypsies 
abhor houses and sleep always in the open On the 
contrary, it was their deep-rooted abhorrence of 
sleeping in the open, together with their fanatical 
attachment to houses, which produced that tj^pical 
g5^sy contraption the caravan, or house on wheels, 
without which no g3T5sy would have the guts to 
travel For, knovang no better, he has the old- 
fashioned horror of inhaling the mght air , which 
is why his tan, or tent, is made airtight, as also his 
caravan, and that’s why the average gj^isy, con- 
trary to the popular conception created and fostered 
by writers having more sentiment than sense, pre- 
sents such a pitifully weedy, week-kneed, consump- 
tive appearance 

And now that the gj^sy myth is exploded for all 
time, we can proceed 

In Port William, which is a sleepy little no-account 
place, I lingered only to procure grocenes, there- 
after hastening alongside the wide shore southward, 
searchmg for a spot to hght a fire 

Such a spot I finally hit upon a couple or so imles 
further along, in Monreith Bay, where are fine 
stretches of sand and summer bungalows , and after 
a good dinner, followed by a siesta m the sun, which 
had by then appeared, I swam along to another part 
of the shore, upon which a big ship, Camlotigh, lay 
on her side among the rocks where stormy seas had 
piled her Then in the late afternoon, by way 

of Monreith village, I set out along the road leadmg 
to the Isle of ^Vhlthom 

It struck inland, this road did, and switchbacked 
for long, straight, always-ascendmg miles over a 
partly cultivated moorland As mght wasn't far 
off, however, I didn’t foot the flint any great distance ; 
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for a picturesque pinewood presently hove up beside 
the road, and in a trice I was over the wall and 
malung my way through the trees. And there, at 
the back end of the wood, I downed peter for the 
night. 

Camp being made, and having still dayhght on 
my hands, I busied myself with a very necessary 
task I mean I soled and heeled my shoes But 
while doing so I cursed the blessings of civihsation 
which have taken the zest out of present-day life 
and made existence foolproof, and us gadget-manipu- 
lating, and manipulated, automatons For instead 
of it taking me hours of sweated labour to do the 
cobbhng cutting, shaping, hammering, fittmg, 
nailing, patching, etc , with the help of a despicable 
little gadget I completed the ]ob in ten minutes 
Yes, I merely squeezed out the contents of a tube 
of hquid leather over soles and heels, spreading it 
and trimming the edges with a knife like buttering 
a piece of bread , after winch I tossed the shoes 
aside and forgot about them In the mornmg, I 
knew, the stuff would be tough and haid-wearmg 
as rhinoceros hide 

Willie I am lymg by the campfire watching through 
the pines the sun setting on the distant rim of the 
moor, I hear the cracking of trodden twigs and see 
emerge from the bushes a dog followed by a man 
carrying a double-barrelled shotgun at full cock 

Catclnng sight of me the animal leaps aside with 
a yelp of fright, whereupon his master instantly 
trains his weapon on me, finger on trigger 

“ Hello,” says I, reluctantly rismg to my feet. 

" Hello,” says the man, reluctantly lowering the 
gun 

" Does this wood belong to you ? ” I ask, smiling , 
for the idea of a wood belonging to anybody is 
absurd 
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" Yes, it belongs to me,” answers the man, 
solemnly , and one could see he actually beheved 
it belonged to him 

” Then can I camp here ? ” 

” Oh, yes I can see you don’t need to be told 
how to take care of a fire, so that’s aH right Seen 
any wood-pigeons ^ ” 

No, I hadn’t seen any wood-pigeons Was that 
what he was out to shoot ? Reall}'’ ' Oh, yes, I had 
heard they tasted fine when baked in a pie Well, 
good-mght 

As the man who owned the wood, again carrying , 
his double-barrelled shotgun at full cock, prowled 
away through the bushes in relentless quest of the 
gentle cooing bird, emblematic of love and peace 
the world over, which he meant to pierce with 
painful shot and bake in a pie, I began to speculate. 

I speculated on what would have happened if a 
representative of Law and order, a policeman, had 
appeared and beheld, first, that bloody-mmded and 
habitual killer hounding down gentleness and inno- 
cence with slaughterous and canmbahstic mtent, 
and second, humble me, my thoughts full of poetry, 
beauty, and romance, loving all life, making pic- 
turesque the wood with my campfire, sitting admiring 
God’s sunset 

Why, says you, breaking in it is easy to see 
what would have happened, Tramp-Royal , because, 

if a pohceman had appeared, he would have 

Right ' says I spoken hke an understandmg 
citizen > In the interests of Law and order and 
peace and justice and pubhc safety and private 
security, the pohceman would have haled me off 
to the cells as a menace to civihsed society , and 
he would have made an appomtment with the 
other man to go pigeon-shooting as soon as he was 
off duty 
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A sane world, boys, eh ? Och, sure l 
Next morning, feehng hke Spring-heeled Jack in 
my scientifically cobbled shoes, I rapidly demolished 
the long, straight, umnteresting length of roadway 
separating me from the Isle of Whithorn. And as I 
strode mto that place of one-time pilgrimage, I 
chuckled to think of how the old order had changed , 
for while in the long ago sovereign royalty was wont 
to arrive there barefoot, here was tramp royalty 
arriving superlatively shod ' 

The Isle of Wlnthorn isn’t an island It is a 
quaint, sleepy, strangely attractive little village 
clustered about a pemnsula with a very narrow 
isthmus, whereon at high tide the bases of the 
houses are submerged, imparting to the place a 
Venetian aspect And here the road peters out, and 
one finds oneself on a green land's end, girt by the 
sea, upon which stand the four bare walls of the 
rmned chapel of St Ninian, goal of many a pilgrimage 
long-sjme 

On the southern extremity of this land’s end is 
erected a solid stone tower for use as a landmark 
So here on a wooden bench I sat resting for a while 
with the wide sea-view for company, wondermg if 
King Jamie the Fourth’s feet blistered in the same 
places as a' tramp’s, and speculating on what the 
royal pilgrim said on the occasions when he stubbed 
his toe Then I rose, and, recrossing the isthmus, 
turned north up the coast road leading to Wigtown 
About a mile or so from the Isle of Whithorn this 
road runs down past the shore of the bay of Forty er- 
rock , so here, it being midday, I unslung my pack 
and cooked a meal over a fire of driftwood. 

It was a glorious day, with stately masses of 
dazzling cumulus serenely saihng across the blue, 
sunny sky The view, too, was good to look upon 
From mv feet the waters of Wigtown Bay stretched 
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ENTEK THE DOMINIE 


far over to tire Kirkcudbrightshire coast, where m 
the bright sunshine the bonnie woods of EUangowan 
grew green against the hiU, and, further inland, the 
dusky bulk of Cairnsmore of Fleet brooded majestic- 
ally under mist 

There being but a scanty supply of driftwood, I 
utihsed a lot of old boots that the tide had washed 
up (nothing burns better than old boots), and am 
sitting enjoying the blaze when, happening to look 
up, I see approaching a big lanlq'^ man clothed m 
black, leading aloud from a book , a mmister, I 
suppose, reading his Bible 

But as my eyes take in the black clerical coat 
and trousers, the low-crowned round hat, and the 
vest vath the square opemng in the collar where a 
white choker ought to, but doesn’t, show, I aU of a 
sudden remember having seen such a ministerial 
individual before 

It is the Dommie bloke of the Neuton Stewart 
hmvffl 
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LAP THE SEVENTH 

THE DOMINIE. 


Recognition — The Dominie’s Bible — ^Burning boots— The 

Dominie’s iveakness — ^Merry ividowers — Into Wigtown — 
subtle change — Hijo de demonio I — A magnet to trouble — 
Creetown — Guy Mannertng country — Scott — Meg Memlies 
— " Pro-di-gi-ous ! ” — Sadder and wiser — ^The Best People 
— ^The Domime’s loquacity — Law and Justice — Fine and 
pumshment — Buenas noches 


The Dominie approaches leisurely, his eyes fixed on 
the book he is reading aloud from and his free hand 
gesticulating m a grand manner 
“ Sdbete, anngo,” he enunciates sonorously, " qm 
para cura't todo genero de males no es menester mas qite 
sangrar y hacer heher agua cakente Este es el gran 
secreto para curar todas las enfermedades del mundo 

Si este maravilloso secreto que ” 

“ Hello ' ” I call, whereat he lowers the book to 
reveal the same gaunt, unshaven, lantern-jawed 
countenance that had attracted me of yore He 
recognises me 

" Ah, hello ' ” says he, annihilating the distance 
between us m two enormous strides "So we meet 
again, hip mio^” 

” Sure I say, won’t you sit down and have some 
grub ^ It’s plain, but there's lots of it ” 

" Dehghted As for the plainness, why, the best 
sauce m the world is hunger , and as that is never 
wanting to the poor they always eat with relish— as 
Tereza Panza remarked on one occasion " 

When hfe is seated, with his bools off, I enquire 
what book it is he is reading 
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“ One of my testaments/’ he rephes, his mouth 
full of fried banana, " of which I have two At 
least, I call them my testaments , for together they 
form my Bible And in them is more of true loiow- 

ledge and mspired vusdom than Hijo i& 

demomo ' The food of the gods was fried 
banana ' ” 

" Yes , but about your testaments ? ” 

" Tlus one which I am reading contains the adven- 
tures of that immortal picato, Gil Bias de Santillane, 
translated into the Spanish from the French, by 
Padre Isla And my other testament, which I here 
produce, is the second, and best, part of the history 
of the valoi ous Knight of the Sorrowful Figure, Don 
Qmxote de La Mancha, and his squire, Sancho 
Panza It’s strange, you know, but although 

Gtl Bias was originally vnntten in French by a 
Frenchman who never saw Spain, it is, in parts, 
more Spamsh than Cervantes’ masterpiece ” 

He then asks if I am acquainted with foreign 
languages 

“ No,” I confess '* And even if I were I wouldn’t 
air it Because while a lespectable man is moie 
thought of the more languages he knows, a disreput- 
able pauper with a loiowledge of tongues is looked 
on as a low upstart vath the deuce of a cheek 
Knowledge in the rich being a laudable virtue, but 
in the poor a damnable vice ” 

” It may be so, hijo imo For the grub, 

gractas. Though plam, it was plentiful, and I have 
my belly full And for my part, as Sancho remarked 
on one occasion after leaving his island of Barataria . 
so that my belly be full, aU is one to me, whether it 
be with carrots or partridges . Take care those 
aren’t your own boots you are burmng ” 

AU this while I had been steadily burmng the old 
boots I had gathered on the shore, and both of us 
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had taken our own boots off, hence the reason for 
the Dominie’s cautionmg 

" For I remember being in a skypper once,” he 
adds, “in company with another And we \^ere 
burmng old boots the same as you are domg , and 
my companion burnt Ins own by mistake Hijo dc 
demomo > Did I laugh ? Ha ' ha ' ha ' It 
seems a pity to bum this pair They’re still good 
and strong However, on they go ” 

He throws a pair on to the fire 
" Aren’t you going to keep them ? " I ask ” A 
pair of boots aie handy things ” 

” But I’ve got a pair of my own, hijo mio ” 

“ I laiow that,” says I, “ but if you don’t take 
them off the fire this minute — ^you won’t have i ” 
They were his own boots he had put on the 
fire 

After a great deal of talking on the Dommie’s 
part, and a greater deal of hstemng on mine, we 
prepared to take the' road For as my companion 
was travelhng m the same direction, towards Wig- 
town, we had agreed to go together But as he rose 
to lus feet a banana — one of my bananas — ^tumbled 
to the ground 

“ JTi;o de demomo ' ” he exclauned, not at all 
abashed , "I must have done it again ” 

“ Done what again, chum ? ” I asked, going into 
his pockets and retrieving other two of my bananas 
" Succumbed to my weakness.” 

” And what’s that ^ ” 

“ Kleptomama Periodically, hip mio, I am its 
dupe and tool Now you loiow all ” 

” Ah Then this clerical ng-out is the loot of one 
of your succumbmg lapses ? ” 

" It is, I’m afraid ” 

” How did it happen ’ ” 

" Oh, a minister went forth to bathe " 
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01 the road, four leagues long, between Portyer- 
rock and Wigtown, I won’t say much It is just a 
country road, in parts running between fine wood- 
lands , and though it follows closely the hne of the 
western shore of Wigtown Bay nearly all the way, 
it touches it only once, at the httle port of Garhes- 
town 

Here the Dominie and I came upon a toad with a 
jewel m its head , I mean a tramp sitting on top of 
a roadside dump holdmg in his hand a scrap of 
paper and gazing vacantly mto space out of a pair 
of faded blue eyes, in each of which a big round 
pearly tear hung trembhng on the brink 

" Boys,” says he to us, “ I found this bit of paper 
a long while ago, and I’ve earned it about with me 
ever since I think it’s the truest and beautifullest 
tlimg that ever was wrote Listen 

' I have heaid the song of the blossoms and the old chant 
of the sea. 

And seen strange lands from under the arched white 
sails of slups , 

But the loveliest things of beauty God ever has showed 
to me 

Are her voice, and hei hair, and eyes, and the dear 
red curve of her bps ’ 

“ Boys,” he explained, and the two big round pearly 
tears dropped into the dust, ” I had a ivife — and she 
died ” 

” Pobrectio loco,” my kleptomamacal pal said, as 
we passed on ” To hear him talk one would suppose 
her to have been a Dulcinea del Toboso, whereas, 
were the truth knoivn, she was probably a mere 
Aldonza Lorenzo But love enchants As the 
valorous Manchegan once remarked ” 

Just at that, though, a couple of mirthful tramps 
came reefing past, helplessly chngmg to each other, 
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and laughing at some joke so that tears of joy and 
happiness streamed down their faces Wliereat the 
Dommie, turning to me, slyly whispered “ Htjo de 
demomo f Had both of them a wife ? and has she 
died ? ” 

Along we went up the long, straight, soaring road 
The views we got of the Creetown shore on the far 
side of the ever-narrowing bay, and of the mist- 
shrouded Mmnigaffs, were impressive The tide 
being out, where blue water should have been were 
great expanses of sandflats, down the middle of 
which wandered the thin trickle of the river Cree 
And day was giving place to evening 
We rested often , too often , and on my protesting, 
the Dominie would come back at me with a quotation 
out of Don Quixote 

” Hijo mio” he would say, lowering Ins long 
black-coated body to the ground, “ trudging on 
foot is no such pleasant thing as to encourage or 
incite me to travel great days’ journeys — ^as Sancho 
remarked after leaving Barcelona, where, you remem- 
ber, his master was overthrown by the Knight of the 
Wlute Moon, alias the bachelor, Sampson Carrasco ” 
“ Oh, get up I ” I would urge ” We’ll never reach 
Wigtown to-night at this rate Get up and come on • ” 
“ Not though barefooted friars should entreat me, 
amigo mio — as He of the Rueful Countenance re- 
marked, not once, but on a plurality of occasions ” 

“ All right, but don’t blame me if we have to kip 
out” 

“ And what of that ^ With sturdy Sancho I can 
say that I have often lam on the hard ground, m the 
open air, subject to what people call the inclemencies 
of heaven, living upon bits of bread and scraps of 
cheese, and drinking water, sometimes from the 

brook, sometimes from the ” 

'' Will you get up and come on ' ” 
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INTO WIGTOWN 

" Oh, very well, Injo mto To you I am paste and 
sugar, to all others flint — as the quixotic Don once 
had occasion to remark in connection with the 
peerless Dulcmea to you I am honey, to the rest 
aloes Vamos ' ” 

At last, in the darkening evening, the Domirae 
and I came mto Wigtown 

It being the county town of Wigtownshire, I 

expected to find Well, anyway, I didn’t find 

what I expected to find For the truth is, Wigtown 
IS a sell, a proper sell And it’s a dump , there’s 
no other name for it , a mossy, grass-groivn dump 
Indeed, so much grass grows in the middle of the 
mam street that the townspeople have enclosed it 
and made of it a tenms court 

And when you walk along the narrow pavements, 
dazed with the horror of it all, and with disillusion- 
ment blazoned in capitals upon you, the natives 
whom you meet let fall their shame-filled eyes, or 
else shoot sidelong glances at you that plead louder 
than words " Ah, we entreat you, stranger, we 
beseech you, pour not out your scorn upon us , 
loose not the vials of your invective upon we For 
that the town is a dump, we know That you have 
been sold, we see That you are out for someone’s 
blood, we are aware But extend towards us your 
pity and not your punches Brmt the dread tidings 
not abroad, and let mum b? the word, so that as 
many chumps shall follow after you as came before, 
and the dire dumpfifiness of this our town shall be 
preserved in perpetmty Have you visited the 
Martyrs’ Monument ? ” 

As we entered WigtoiTO and made our way towards 
the Low Vennel, m the purlieus of which the Dommie 
had said there was a posada, which was his name for 
a lodging-house, my companion’s bearing underwent 
a subtle change He no longer stallced like a hidalgo, 
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nor did he gesticulate or talk big Instead, lie 
shortened his stride to mine, pitched Ins voice in a 
demurer key, and kept his face averted and his eyes 
fixed on the ground , thus at one and the same time 
adopting the demeanour most m keepmg with his 
ecclesiastical togs, and the posture most efiective in 
conceahng his lack of a choker In the half-light 
you would have taken him for a country mmister 
who, being absorbed in spiritual groping to the 
exclusion of aU else, had forgotten to wash his face 
and brush his boots 

“ How much will our bed cost ^ ” I asked, on’near- 
ing the posada 

" One-and-six, htjo mto” he rephed 

" One-and-six > But that’s robbery Ninepence is 
about the usual price ” 

" Ninepence for one bed, yes , but for two beds 
one-and-six ” 

“For two ? Oh, I see what you’re driving 

at You mean that I’m to pay for yours as well as 
for my own ^ ” 

“ Why not ? Is the labourer unworthy of Ins hire ? 
Have I not entertained you right royally, htjo nno, 
over the best part of a day's journey ? Have I not 
shortened the miles for you and made less weary the 
way by recounting, in a manner immitable and 
pecuharly my own, with gestures appropriate and 
asides explanatory, the extravaganzas of Don 
Qmxote and the simphcities of Sancho Panza? 
Have I not introduced you to the picaro, Gil Bias 
de SantiUane ? or to Doctor Sangredo of VaUadohd ^ 
or to the Archbishop of Granada ^ or to the hundred 
and one other unmortals in my Bible ? Have I not 
sat you down to a feast of wisdom and a banquet 
of learnmg ^ Hijo de deniomo ^ Am I a free-lance 
that you should come the editor with me ? Would 
you call the tune and not pay the piper ? ” 
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" Oh, all nght, all right < ” I rephed “ Keep 
your shirt on You get your bed Only, I’d rather 
keep 5’'ou for a week than for a fortnight Is 

this the fosada ^ ” 

It was the posada . and there you’ll have to 
imagine my compamon and me puttmg up for 
the mght Ydiile he talked I paid and did the 
coolang . And next morning at a reasonable 
hour we committed Wigtown to the devil and caught 
the first load to Newton Stewart 
The morning was both sunny and windy Uphdl 
and down the road switchbacked merrily Grand 
views of the Creetown shore were our lot In the 
north the lMinnigg.ffs, still burdened with mist, 
loomed terrific About noon, having taken our time 
over the eight-mile stretch of road separating the 
two towns, the Dommie and I arrived at Newton 
Stewart 

On the outskirts my companion halted, telhng me 
to go on through the town alone, and he would join 
me in about an hour’s time on the other side of Cree 
Bridge He liimself intended usmg a roundabout 
way 

” But how IS this ? ” I demanded " Are you 
afraid of the cops that you daren’t use the mam 
street ^ ” 

“ Not so, Injo imo,” he said “ It is because I am 
a magnet to trouble and a lodestone to misadventure 
that I avoid the vicinity of probable persecution 
For as the Mirror of Knight-errantry remarked once, 
when he had occasion to admomsh Sancho wherever 
virtue IS found in any emment degree, it is always 
persecuted Hasfa la vista > ” 

The Dominie need not have slued, though, at 
running the gauntlet of Neivton Stewart For as I 
fared Mone down its long mam street I met scarcely 
anybody, and the shops were shut At this I won- 
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dered at first, because twelve o’clock had ]ust 
struck, and on half-holidays shops do not usually 
shut until one o’clock But, happening to overhear 
two old hawker-women tallnng, I discovered the 
why of this Instead of it being only a half-holiday, 
it was a /lale, or whole, hohday And so wholly and 
completely was it a hohday that not even a tea- 
room was open I was forced, m consequence, to 
resort to a commercial hotel for something to 
eat 

At the appointed time I arrived at the rendezvous 
Of the Domime there was not a sign So after 
waiting a quarter of an hour I gave him up for lost, 
and began walking leisurely along towards Cree- 
town, which hes some six miles further south. But 
about halfv^ay I was arrested by hearmg a call 
behind me, a call of “ AUo > amtgo Alto > par 
Dios t ” and the Dommie, out of breath and in a 
vicious temper, came striding up 
" Wliat kept you ? " I asked At that moment, 
though, a heavy downpour of hail and sleet drove 
us under a miDc-can platform by the roadside, and 
it was some time before he rephed 

“ Need you ask what kept me, hip mio ^ ” he 
said " Did I not tell you that I was a magnet to 
trouble and a lodestone to misadventure ^ Hip de 
demomo f A farmer loosed his dog on me, a crowd 
of schoolboys called rude names after me, and pelted 
me, and a pohceman was on the point of addressmg 
to me interrogatory remarks ” 

“ Didn’t you find things, then ^ ” I asked , for I 
suspected he had been knockmg at back doors, 
kleptomaniacally mtentioned 

“ No, I lost thmgs , three thmgs my way, my 
breath, and my temper But all good things go by 
three April the twenty-thurd, Sixteen-sixteen, illus- 
trated that For on that date Miguel de Cervantes 
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Saavedra breathed Ins last, Shakespeare gave up the 
ghost, and the sun set ” 

I gave him a cold-meat sandwich which I had 
prepared for him wliile at the commercial hotel 
“ Un millon de gracias,” said he, taking it in both 
hands and demohshmg it nearly at one bite “ Bread 
IS rehef for all lands of grief — as Sancho remarked 
to his ass Dapple on a certain subterranean 
occasion ” 

” Wliy don’t you quote from Gil Bias for a 
change/ ” I asked 

" B^ause,” said he, " Le Sage, hlce Bernard Shaw, 
though full of good thmgs well said, is somehow' 
unquotable Cervantes, on the other hand, is quot- 
able in his every hne There’s the sun now, 

hi]0 into ” 

Up we got and off we went down the streammg 
road In front the pleasant wooded countryside, 
fresh and fair from its recent shower, was now 
enjoying a sunbath, but behind us the Minmgaff 
heights presented a truly terrifying spectacle, 
sw'athed and shrouded as they were in mist and 
gloom It made one shudder to look back Thunder 
rumbled and reverberated, hghtmng flickered, and 
mass after mass of sable thundercloud kept pilmg 
on top of the already over-burdened mountams 
And over all, frammg all, was a rambow 
By the time that the Dominie and I reached 
Creetown, though, the sun was shimng in a cloud- 
less sky 

Creetoivn is a place where a stretch of the road 
has had houses, mostly cottages, built along either 
side , w'hy, nobody knows Considered as a town 
it IS a fine wee street But no sooner have you 
passed the houses than, as a sort of consolation, you 
are suddenly confronted with the wde, windy 
spaciousness of Wigtoivn Bay, dowm whose eastern 
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shore, hugging the waterside, the road proceeds to 
wind 

This IS the most lovely, most romantic, most 
picturesque road m the world— according to Gallo- 
vidians Actually, it is passably pretty And it 
runs through the Guy Maimenng country Guide- 
books allege that the traveller is reminded of Scott 
at every turn, and that were a reader of Guy Mamier- 
tng to be set down there he would know instantly 
where he was Which is twaddle Personally, having 
Guy Manneting nearly off by heart, I was never so 
disappointed by anjdhing in my hfe as by the 
Creetown-Gatehouse road If, as alleged, it runs 
through the Guy Mannenng country, then I have 
still to read Guy Mannenng 

The Dominie, as we lounged along, admitted that 
he himself had still to read Guy Mannenng, and the 
majority of the Waverley novels 

“ Oh,"' said I, " are you one of those queer eludes 
who dislike Scott ? ” 

“ Htp mw” he confessed, " I am Aren’t you ? ” 

“ No,” said I ” I’m one of those queer clucks 
who don’t dishke Scott ” 

“ Then tell me, m your opinion, when was Scott at 
his best ? ” 

“ Scott was at his best when making his low bom 
characters talk and his high-born characters keep 
silent ” 

" And those intermmable prefaces, introductions, 
appendices, notes, and vocabularies of his — ^what of 
them, amigo ^ ” 

" Without them his novels would hardly be worth- 
reading When re-readmg one of his books I skim 
hurriedly through the part that doesn’t matter — the 
story part — before setthng down to enjoy the part 
that does matter the preface, introduction, appen- 
dix, notes, and vocabulary ” 
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By this time we were passmg where the woodlands 
make of the road a tunnel And here on a bank by 
the wayside sat resting a duslcy-faced, bright-eyed 
gypsy wife, wearing earrmgs and a shawl, and \wth 
a dirty red bandana binding her raven hair 
And, naturally enough, both the Dominie and I 
looked at her as we passed, which nettled the lady 
" Who the cursing blazes are ye loolan’ at ? ” she 
demanded “ Tak’ your e’en aff o’ me, and go your 
ways I ” 

“ Go your ways < ” said I to the Domime when a 
bend in the road permitted of our talking with 
safety " By heaven, she might be Meg Merrihes 
herself i ” 

" And who, pray, is Meg Merrihes ? ” 

" Meg Merrihes ? Oh, I forgot , you’ve never 
read Guy Mannenng Good lord ' it’s just struck 
me — then, you’ll never have heard of the Dommie ? ” 
“ No,” said the Dommie, ” I have never heard of 
the Dommie ” 

Which, as Euchd would have put it, was absurd 
" Well, well,” I said, ” you’re a funny Scotsman 

never to have heard of Meg Memlies, or ” 

" But I am not a Scotsman, hijo into ” 

" Not a Scotsman • ” 

” Madre de Dios, no ' I am an Enghshman by 
accident, a Spamard by design, and a Ideptomamac 
by heredity ” 

Some httle distance ahead I noticed a motor-car 
drawn up by the roadside In it were a man and 
woman the man consultmg a gmde-book, and the 
woman pointing out an old ruined tower that rose 
above the trees; obviously tourists touring Guy 
Mannenng land And suddenly I had a brain wave 
Said I to my pal, pulling him into the side of the 
road, “ Are you game for an adventure ? ” 

“ An adventure ? ” he echoed , " why, yes, pro- 
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viding the outcome he not bad For let me remind 
you, hjo imo, as a certain nosey squire had occasion 
to remind Sancho Panza that they who seek 
adventures do not always meet with good ones ” 
Listen I I said “ There’ll be fried banana for 
supper to-mght, if you do as I say See yon tourists 
yonder ? Well, go up to them and ask if they’ve 
seen wee Harry That’s all you have to do And 
no matter what they answer, ]ust reply ‘ Pro-di-gi- 
ous f ’ Then hurry round the bend out of sight and 
wait for me Understand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, amigo Incentivated by fried banana 
I am to approach yonder couple and enqmre, without 
periphrastic or circumlocutory preamble, if they 
have seen wee Harry Then, following a period of 
pause, I am to ejaculate ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous > ’ and retire 
promptly ” 

" That’s it,” I said “ And while you’re talking, 
do you think you could make your finger joints 
crack by pulhng them ^ ” 

The Domime’s hands, by the way, were such that 
a sculptor would rave over Only, before the 
sculptor could rave over them he would have to 
belong to the school of Epstein 

” I’ll try, hi JO mio,” replied the Dominie. “ Pre- 
sumably you have some pleasantry in mind , which 
makes me suspect you to be not the dullard to-day 
that you pretended you were yesterday For as the 
Duke, or maybe it was the Duchess, remarked on a 
certam occasion to Don Qmxote pleasantry and 
good humour dwell not in dull noddles Here I go ” 
After serious reflection, however, I have decided 
that to proceed any further with the relation of this 
adventure and its astomshing and wholly unforeseen 
sequel, would be to ask for trouble For I have 
learned my lesson I haven’t forgotten, nor am I 
likely to forget, the pubhc outcry which yon little 
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Gorilla-vei'sws-Nawy incident on the New Galloway 
road raised in the Glasgow Press Nor have I ceased 
to remember that I was then not only accused of 
havmg drawn on my imagination, but accused also 
of having made the whole thmg up So, to avoid 
further outcry and similar accusations, I shall leave 
this Dormme affair untold, and continue, pausing 
only to remind the sceptical among you that the 
simple truths of veracity are ofttimes more strange 
and surpnsmg than the complicated hes of fiction 
Along we went, after the adventure, sadder and 
wiser men But the Dominie had to have his say 
Said he repeatedly 

" Did I not teU you so ^ Did I not solemnly and 
dissuasively warn you, amigo, that they who seek 
adventures do not always meet with good ones ? Hijo 
de demonio > Did I or did I not ^ Answer me i ” 

" Oh, shut up I ” I cried at last, goaded almost to 
madness “ Shut up, you blethenng old windbag, 
and leave me alone Another word on the subject 
and the fried banana's off ' ” 

Said the Dominie, under his breath " Caramha > 
y Cdspita ' ” 

Said I, above my breath “ Cascara ' y Sarsa- 
parilla ' ” 

Through time we came to where a footpath leads 
down to Ravenshall Caves, amongst which is reputed 
to be the cave of Dirk Hatteraick, the villainous 
smuggler in Guy Mannenng But a notice-board on 
which the word trespass loomed large scunnered me, 
so that instead of descending and exploring the 
caves I pushed onward m high dudgeon, saymg 
things about landlordism and about spohation of 
the countryside by countrysiders that made the 
Dominie close Gil Bias on 'his thumb and express 
astonishment and delight at the unusual richness of 
my vocabulary 
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But be not wroth, Jnjo mio” he went on to say 
" For it IS we, and not they, who own the land we, 
the meek, who, says the beatitude, inhent the earth 
The fact that we tramps can enter a plantation and 
camp overnight without payment of tax, ground 
rent, or death duty, proves that we are the authentic 
owners. Ovoiing nothing we own all , we are first 
in the queue for Kingdom Come — ^always supposmg 
there is a Kingdom Come , if there isn’t, well, we 
meek and virtuous ones who have abstained from 
riches wth the idea of thereby earning a cushy 
time m eternity, have been sa^y done Besides, 
amigo, the Best People are, and invanably have 
been, tramps Buddah, Mohammed, and Chnst 
were tramps , hkewise Homer and the wiser poets 
after him And how pitifully little and small-souled 
your great Sir Walter was, is shown by his greed 
for great possessions Hijo de d&momo ^ So great 
was his greed that it bankrupted him, turned his 
brain, and killed him, after he had prostituted his 
divinely bestowed genius to its furtherance And 
he knew heite) ” 

The road meanwhile had been gradually curving 
inland away from Wigtown Bay, and we were now 
walking up the western shore of Fleet Bay towards 
Gatehouse-of-Fleet 

This part of the coast being of a more indented 
nature than the other caused the road to wmd, and 
m consequence afforded us fine vistas between trees 
of sandy shores and levels of blue water In my 
opinion it is the best part of the whole road And, 
since evening had come, as soon as a smtably secluded 
bit of shore showed up we called it a day and en- 
camped for the mght 

The Domime remained reasonably taciturn until 
he had had his fill of the fried banana I had promised 
him, whereupon he waxed unreasonably loquacious 
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“ Htjo tmo,” he began, " I would have you to 
know that all I told you before anent tramps and 
landlords, was but tarts and cheesecakes to what I 
am now going to relate — as the one-handed chromcler 
of the history of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza 
allowed himself on a certain occasion to remark 
“ As I before mtimated, we tramps, being above 
all men meek, mlierit the earth, and landlords are 
our caretakers They keep in repair, although not 
always m such perfect repair as we would wish, our 
wayside woods and roadside shrubberies And in 
the mam, being mostly blue-blooded (which is equal 
to saymg venous-blooded, or bad-blooded , for blue 
blood, as ph3^sicians tell us, is foul, impure, dirty 
blood, and therefore bad blood) they, our caretakers, 
caretake with the servile docihty due to, and de- 
manded by, our oivn red blood But on occasion, 
amigo ” 

“ On occasion,” I broke in, “ they eat fried 
banana for supper, and the banana oil lubricates 
their tallung apparatus Ha i ha I ha ' ” 

” You disparage me by that supposition, Jnjo imo / 
Abstain from interruption and give ear to my dis- 
closures of illegal crimes and felonious malpractices 

As I wished to remark ” 

” And your language was plain , that for ways 
that are dark, and for tricks that are vain, the bad- 
blooded laird is pecuhar, which the same you 
would rise to explain, eh ^ ” 

" Exactly, Jnjo mio Just as vulgar mobs on 
occasion rise and depose their own kmgs and 
emperors, so these our caretakers on occasion 
rise and betray us to the Law. And then we are 
up against tlimgs Y for qiie ^ Because Law, all 
Law, bemg the invention of property oumers for 
the safeguarding of propeidy, acts mercilessly and 
spitefully and maliciously towards us, who, owmng 
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all, own nothing For in the eyes of the Law poverty 
IS a crime and poor men are crimmals " 

'' Criminals ? " I cned “ What the devil are you 
havermg about > Now that you’re serious you’re 
not funny Justice, everybody knows, is the same 
for poor and rich alike ” 

“ Justice, yes But — Htjo de demomo ' — ^who’s 
talking about Justice ? I’m talking about the Law, 
which IS Justice’s antonym, mmgo What would 
happen, pray, if, supposing you were a millionaire 
and I were a pauper, a policeman should happen 
upon the scene at this moment ^ ” 

" The two of us,” I replied, ” milhonaire and 
pauper, would be arrested and taken to the nick ” 
” Not so, hijo mio, not so True, both of us would 
be arrested and taken up, but only one of us would 
spend the night in the cells I, the pauper, would 
be that one You, the milhonaire, with your money, 
would have bribed the Law to release you For 
such is the Law ” 

” You mean that the blokes in the nick would 
accept a bribe ' ” 

'' Certainly Only, of course, they don’t call it a 
bribe Trust the Law to legahse its illegalities 
They call it bail But what is bail if it isn’t a bribe, 
a legalised bribe, shpped into the palm of the Law ^ ” 

” This IS terrible,” said I to that 
” Truth IS always terrible, amtgo Both of us, 
milhonaire and poor man, are arrested on an identical 
charge But only I am punished, while you with 
your money buy the Law right and left, and get ofi 
unpumshed , for to a man with money the loss of a 
few shilhngs or pounds spent on bail or fine is not 
pumshment Or if we admit that it is pumshment, 
there is nothing degrading about it But I, the poor 
man, simply because I am a poor man, am visited 
«ath the full punishment of the Law And wy 
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punisliment is degrading I am deprived of my 
liberty , I am searched, and stnpped of the httle I 
do possess , I am flung mto the cells , and on my 
appealing before the magistrate (who is a property 
oivner, and therefore biassed and prejudiced against 
all who are not property owners), I, still being the 
poor man unable to bribe the Law with a fine, am 
sentenced and flung into pnson guilty of poverty, 
convicted of being found poor > ” 

“ This is monstrous — if true,'' said I, aghast 

“ If true ^ Htjo de demonto ' Did not Anatoie 
France himself say ” 

" Enough ' " said I, closing my ears and rolhng up 
in my blanket “ First Le Sage, then Bernard Shaw, 
and now Anatoie France By your cold-blooded 
anti-social views I read you for a red-hot Sociahst 
Good-mght — Injo de demonto < " 

Although that was the last I was to see of the 
Dommie, it was by no means the last I was to hear 
For in the mght he shook me awake several times 
in order to pour mto my ear such remarks as 
" Behold the seremty of the night, amigo, and the 
sohtude we are in, inviting us, as it were, to inter- 
mingle watching with our sleep," and " Blessmgs 
on lum who mvented sleep, the mantle that covers 
aU human thoughts, the food that appeases hunger, 
the drink that quenches thirst, the fire that warms 
cold, the cold that moderates heat, the com that 
purchases aU things, the balance and weight that 
equals the shepherd wth the kmg, the simple with 
the vase," and, the last I remember, " To-morrow is a 
new daj^ amigo Bnenas nocJies Dios le bendiga ' ” 



LAP THE EIGHTH 


THE ROAD TO DALBEATTIE 

Exit the Domime — ^Missing my pal — In Kirkcudbnght — In the 
Institute — Looking for a graveyard — Billy Marshall — The 
long arm of heredity — Service and civility — ^Dundrennan 
Abbey — A half-ivit — ^Two of a kind — ^Brilliant, highly edu- 
cated, cultured — Put simply — On to Auchencairn — A Kail- 
yaird village — Kailyaird characters — Into Dalbeattie 


Next morning I awoke to find the Domime gone 
No sooner did I discover this than I dived into 
my pack to see what he had departed with And I 
saw The magnet to trouble and the lodestone 
to misadventure had attracted unto itself my wallet 
of notes I 

Then I miscalled myself for every kind of fool 
For I recollected the Domime asking me overnight 
what the wallet contained, and my telhng him that 
it contained notes And I cursed, and I swore 
Then, a light suddenly brealong m upon me, I 
laughed aloud at the scurvy trick that Fate, aided 
and abetted by the Dommie’s Ideptomama, had 
played For the ]oke was on him He had taken my 
wallet of notes, all right, but — de demomo i — 
they were not, as he must have imagmed. Treasury 
notes, but notes, topographical and archaeological, 
relating to GaUoway > 

After a thoughtful breakfast I hit the road and 
shortly arrived in Gatehouse-of-Fleet 

This IS a pretty little town It nestles m a wooded 
valley aimd green hiUs, and the pleasant Water of 
Fleet flows across the foot of its street , for, like the 
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raajont}^ of Galloway towns. Gatehouse consists of 
but a single street Nevertheless, it made a charming 
enough picture as it lay half-awalce m the mormng 
sunhght, the slow blue smoke-vTeaths from its 
hearths ascending through the golden dewy air 
From thence the road into Kirkcudbright proved 
extremely dull and unmterestmg The fact is, I was 
missmg my pal the Dominie I longed to hear agam 
his Injo mio, his amigo, his Hijo de demonio ' I 
would have given many fried bananas, and umpteen 
wallets of notes, topographical and archaeological, 
relating to Galloway, for the pnvilege of listenmg 
to him once more quoting from his Bible For the 
old rascal had not been unlikeable He had got 
underneath my slan His company had been meat 
and drmk to me, and now that he was gone I was 
experiencing acute hunger and thirst 

Along I trudged between walled-m estates and 
inaccessible pohcies, muttering to myself 

“ The stately homes of Scotland, 

How beautiful they stand 
Amid their tall ancestral trees — 

Cluttenng all the land ' ” 

At last, after eight miles of tlus misery, the wmd 
vafted to me the tangy smell of sea- water, and soon 
I was crossing the Dee on the raw concrete mon- 
strosity that badges that lovely stream , and in 
ghttenng sunshme I entered the town of Kirkcud- 
bnght 

Korcoobrie (for this, incredible as it may sound to 
Englishmen and other foreigners, is how Kirkcud- 
bright is pronounced) was holding high carnival I 
mean it was in the throes of a mad, whirhng gala 
time to which, until tnie Gallovidian abandon, the 
inhabitants to a man had jnelded themselves up 
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body and soul, recklessly and riotously bent on 
quaffing to the dregs the cup of dissipation I mean 
it was a whole hohday, and, in consequence, the town 
was utterly, absolutely, and most funereally dead, 
hardly a soul was in the streets, and every shop was 
closed and shuttered for dear life 

Approaching the only human being withm sight, 
a man with a nose between his eyes, I pointed to a 
tall, gloomy, tumbledown bmldmg that had attracted 
my notice, and asked him why the Kirkcudbright 
authorities had allowed a brev^ery to be built on so 
central a site 

" Man,” says he, ” yon’s no’ a brewery Yon’s 
oor Castle ” 

Though I said that every shop m Kirkcudbright 
was closed, this wasn’t so In my wanderings 
round I chanced upon a little shop with a teas 
sign, and it was open So as hunger was upon me 
I entered and asked the woman if I could have some- 
thing to eat 

” Na, na,” says she, liftmg the counter flap and 
coming through to show me out, " ye’ll get naethmg 
to eat here, ma cullen Ye’ll get oot, that’s what 
ye’ll dae. And ye’ll no' come back or I’ll lowse the 
gudeman on ye He'll sort ye, that I tell ye Huh ’ 
Somethmg to eat The very idea ' ” 

Somewhat dazed by so warm a welcome I con- 
tinued my wanderings through the deserted village 
A big hotel next caught my hungry eye Recldessly 
I entered I rang b(ffis, knocked at doors, went into 
rooms, opened cupboards and drawers, coughed, 
called, shouted, banged on a gong, but all to no 
purpose The place was as lifeless as the palace of 
the Sleeping Beauty 

More dazed than ever I sought the street and 
agam contmued my wanderings This time, though, 

I struck luclcy I bumped into a restaurant which 
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I had passed at least a dozen times, but \vhich, the 
blmds being doivn, T had supposed closed It wasn’t, 
however So there, for an hour or more, I remained 
dinmg, restmg, smoking, and drmking the water 
out of the flower vases 

Afterwards heavy ram drove me into the reading- 
room of the Jnstitute - But if the streets were dull 
this was ten times duller The walls were dis- 
tempered m dark brown and dull red • Beside my- 
self there was a thm straight-backed spmster lady 
whom my presence seemed to irritate Each time I 
turned a page she darted at me from over her pince- 
nez a withering look of scorn My every movement 
caused her intense nervous annoyance, and she 
tut-tutted at such a rate that my nerves were soon 
on edge, too Wliereupon, to reheve the tension, I 
rose, and going over to a bookcase fitted with sliding 
panels, I made to open it to get at the books But 
the panel would only budge an inch at a time, 
crealang and jamming, so that the sweat of h57steria 
soon beaded my brow Then, unexpectedly, when I 
was exerting my utmost strength, the treacherous 
panel gave and shot home with a report that hfted 
the spmster lady two feet into the air and sent me 
scurrymg tlirough the door m mglonous retreat, 
gibbering and whoUy unstrung 
The ram had ceased, so, after pifllmg myself to- 
gether, I enquired of a wee boy the v^hereabouts of 
St Cuthbert’s Church 

" I thmk that’s it ower there, mister,” he said, 
pomtmg to the church opposite the Institute 

" But whaur’s the graveyaird ? ” I asked “ I 
thought there was a graveyaird attached to it ? ” 

” Aye, well, that’s the graveyaird, imster ” He 
indicated a railed-m green beside the kirk 

“ But whaur are the graves and the tombstanes ? 
I don’t see ony ” 
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" Oh, maybe they just wore awa’, mister,” the 
imp answered, and went off, and for the next 
quarter of an hour I wandered about Kirkcudbright 
like a half-wit, tellmg folk I was looking for a grave- 
yard and asking if they had seen one 
” That I hae, man,” a bloke at last assured me 
” I ken just what you’re efter It’s St Cuthbert's 
Cemetery, is it no’ ? ” 

” Sure. Wliaur the auld tombstanes are ” 

“ Aye, whaur the auld tombstanes are Go alang 
this street to the fit and baud on to your richt up the 
brae, and ye’ll no’ be lang o’ coming to it The auld 
tombstanes are m the laigh pairt ” 

Sure enough, when I reached the cemetery I 
found the old tombstones m the laigh pairt. Some 
of them, rehcs of the skuU-and-crossbones era, are 
hoary beyond deciphering, the rest would be the 
better for the attentions of an Old Mortality And 
there, where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap, I wandered around searching for a certain 
headstone 

Nor did I search in vam. Almost before I was 
aware I found myself standing beside the upended 
slab of rough stone that marks the last resting place 
of Billy Marshall, Caird of Barulhon, and king of the 
tmker-gypsies of Galloway 

The stone has been whited and the chiselled letter- 
ing picked out in black While on one side is carved 
a scutcheon blazoned with two cutty spoons crossed 
beneath a pair of tups’ horns, indicative of Billy s 
trade of horner, on the other side is this inscription 

The Remains of 
WILLIAM MARSHALL 
Tinker, who died 
28th Novr, 1792, 
at the advanced age of 
120 Years 
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He was a proper man, was this Billy Born in the 
parish of Kirkmichael in 1672, he died at Kirkcud- 
bright in 1792, so he must then have been as old as 
the inscription says A man of many parts, Billy 
had been seven times m the Army, and had deserted 
as often, besides running away from Naval service 
He had been seventeen times lawfully mamed He 
was tinlcer, smuggler, highwayman, murderer, etc , 
as the fit took him It has been said of him that 
he had the good and bad quahties of man about him 
in a very large degree He was kind, yet a murderer , 
an honest soul, yet a thief , at times a generous 
savage, at other times a wild pagan , he loiew both 
civihsed and uncivihsed hfe, the dark and fair side 
of human nature , had no fear, was seldom sick, 
could sleep on a moor as soundly as on a feather bed , 
took whiskey in excess, yet hved to a patriarchal 
old age 

He was the Rob Roy of Galloway, and books could 
be filled %vith his exploits, real and legendary One 
of his wives. Flora Marshall, is said to have been the 
prototype of Scott’s Meg Mernlies, and one of his 
cromes, Andra Gemnul, is likewise said to have been 
the original of Edie Ochiltree, the bedesman of The 
Anhqimy, while BiUy himself is mentioned m the 
notes to Guy Mannering As above intimated, he 
was the recogmsed head of the tinker-gypsies of 
Galloway, having been crowned king with full pomp 
and ceremony 

As I stood by the graveside my thoughts wandered 
back through the years to the httle stone hut on the 
wild coast of Merioneth in Wales, where, you may 
remember, a mysterious old man in an ulster had 
told me about the Marshall Mark 

“ The Marshall Mark,” he had said, “ is the cross 
on the loof o’ a’ hneal descendants o’ Billy Marshall, 
ae-time lang o’ the tinlcer-g5q)sies o’ Galloway, and 
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last o tile Piets o that airt . And wliaever has 
that cross on his loot is a true Pict and a 
Marshall/^ 

Then, shuttle-hlce, from the distant past my 
thoughts returned to the near past, and I recollected 
the three weird gypsy sisters on Torrs Warren how 
the cross on my loof, the tnishvl, had excited them, 
and how they had cried, " You're ane o' the Mar- 
shaUs ' " 

And as I stood pondering on how far-reaching is 
the long arm of heredity, a thought suddenly broke 
in upon me, making me exclaim 

“ By heaven, the prophecy > It's come true < ” 
“ Ye’ll meet wi’ a big black man, soon," the spaewife 
had said And she had said right I had indeed 
soon met with a big black man, or big man in black 
the Domime > 

Excited by this discovery, and feelmg like the 
Child of Destiny itself, I made my way back down 
into Kirkcudbright For, thought I, if by black 
man the spaewife meant a man in black, then by 
blue man she must have meant a man in blue a 
poheeman ' And since she prophesied that I should 
meet not only with one poheeman but with a lot 
of poheemen, then the sooner I took myself off the 
streets the better for the Kirkcudbright constabulary ' 
Spurred by this noble purpose, then, and it being 
nearly mght, I approached a httle hotel and rang at 
the front door, which was shut And after prolonged 
waitmg a towsy-headed bloke in his shirt sleeves, 
with his braces danghng behind, appeared and asked 
what the devil I wanted 

I want put up for the mght," I told him 
" Oh, ye do, do ye ? ” he rephed, vainly groping 
for his braces " Weel, I suppose I'll hae to let ye 
in. But the folks and lassies are awa' for the day, 
ye maun ken, so if you're thinlang there’s meat m 
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the hoose ye’re faur mistaken Ye’ll liae to eat 
elsewhaur That’s the best I'm willm' to do for ye 
at siccan short notice Tak’ it or leave it, it’s a’ ane 
to me It’s no’ for ithers’ pleasure, mmd, that -we 
keep this hotel , faur frae it Come your ways m ” 

Well, there I passed the mght , and next mommg 
immediately following breakfast I made haste to 
escape from Kirkcudbright, putting my best foot 
foremost for Dalbeattie, some eight leagues distant 

The weather was fine, but the countryside here- 
abouts struck me as being not very striking From 
above Manxman’s Lake one certainly gets a fine 
view of St Mary’s Isle and Kukcudbnght Bay, but 
thereafter, as the road leaves the coast and strikes 
inland towards Dundrennan, tameness predominates 
and exasperates 

Dundrennan Abbey would look better if it stood 
on a hilltop, instead of l5nng in a valley as it does 
For rums should be climbed up to and not descended 
upon Besides, to my way of thinking, ecclesiastical 
buildings are out of place amid trees and green 
fields So close a juxtaposition of the artificial and 
the natvual is bad art and worse taste Man’s 
temple built m the midst of God’s temple borders 
on the sacrilegious , it is the sellers of doves and 
money-changers over again Toivns and cities are 
the proper places for rehgious piles , backgrounds 
of brick and stone the only fitting backgrounds 

As I passed the old Abbey I thought what a sad 
day that was for Scotland when, aSter her weary 
flight from the defeat of the royal forces at Langside, 

Mary, Queen of But heaven endow me with 

self-control ' That was a near thmg ' My-oh-my » 
I was actually on the pomt of dishmg up to you 
the same old stuff — cauld kail het — ^that writers of 
Scottish travel-books contmue to dish up year after 
year • I was actually about to insult j^oui intelh- 
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gence, and nauseate you to the boking point, by 
invitmgyou to picture this, imagine that, and conjure 
up the next thmg i My-oh-my ' Dear-oh-dear ' 
Frae lang-windit pseudo-historians and tragic young 
queens that put up for the mcht, guid Lord dehver us ' 
About a mile beyond Dundrennan, m a deep 
green dmgle where a bum runs to join the Abbey 
Burn lower down, I stopped and hghted a fire and 
had dinner. And I was aware, all dunng the meal, 
of somebody watching me from somewhere • now 
from over the rim of the dingle, again from among 
the rushes by the burnside, and another time from 
behind a nearby bole And low daft chuckles 
accompamed the watchmg 
Then when I had ht my pipe and was reclining 
by the fire, I suddenly saw out of the tail of my eye 
a figure dart from behind the bole and with a trium- 
phant yell snatch up my waterproof coat and run 
off with it Wliereat I leapt to my feet. But the 
figure, that of a young boy, gained the bank of the 
burn and stood holding out the coat at arm’s length 
over the water, ready to drop it in should I make 
the shghtest move 

I froze in my tracks and took stock of the boy , 
and at the first glance I knew him for what he was 
The fixed hnes of puzzlement wnnlding the brow, 
the permanent pucker around one eye, the cunning 
looks, the misshapen mouth that dribbled continu- 
ally, and the low daft chuckles, all told a plain tale 
I had to deal with a half-wt 

Pointmg a finger at him I laughed aloud, as 
though en]05nng the joke , and he joined in Then, 
feigning sudden concern, I solemnised my features 
and anxiously called out 

“ Don’t drap it ' Don’t drap it l Ye’ll droon them 

a’, man ' ” 

The boy mstantly grew serious 
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" Them ? ” he aslcs " What’s them ? ” 

" The wee white rabbits,” I r^phed " They’re m 
the seams ” 

" Wee white rabbits in the seams • ” 

" An’ they’re doin’ sums ” 

" Dom’ sums ^ ” 

” Aye, engaged m abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tion ” 

" Sirs ' Then it wadna dae to droon them, wad 
it? ” 

" That’s what I was thmlang They’re pedigree 
rabbits Droomn’ might spoil them So bnng them 
back here and we’ll see what effect burmn’ has on 
them ” 

The ruse worked The half-wit brought me back 
the coat, and after my shalang ofi the m3rthical 
rabbits into the fire and requestmg him to observe 
that the result was positively negative, I bribed hun 
with a cup of tea and a ham sandwich to sit down 
and chat a while 

" Are ye fond o’ puddocks ? ” he asked, dippmg 
the sandwich into his tea before cramming it whole 
into his mouth ” Because I’ve got a couple o’ them 
in ma pooches somewhere, gm ye wad hke to tak’ a 
puddock hame ” 

“ I’m afraid no’,” I rephed “ I hke puddocks as 
httle as I do Hallelu]ahs and pohsmen ” 

" Tliat’s what I’m gaun to be,” said he, boltmg 
the entire mouthful unchewed ” A pohsman 
Wlien I grow up, ye ken ” 

” Aweel,” says I, " if ye’re spared to ]ine the 
pohsmen you’ll find yoursel’ among your am kmd 
It’s boys hke you becommg pohsmen ivhen they 
glow up that has made the Force what it is to-day ” 
Among other thmgs the half-wit asked what was 
happenmg in the Great Big W'^orld Outside 

” IWiy,” I answ'cred, " this w'orld that we’re in 
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the noo • the world o’ the open air an’ the sines an’ 
the seas an’ the woods — this is the Great Big World 
Outside, the only world that matters An' every- 
thing’s fine in it What you mean is, what’s happen- 
ing in the Little Small World Inside— inside the 
towns and cities, ye ken— the world that doesna 
matter a docken ” 

“ Aye, weel, what’s happening m’t ? ” 

“ Weel, that world is a brilliant, highly educated, 
cultured world , and what’s happemng in’t is this. 
Ae third o’ the briUiant, highly educated, cultured 
folk inhabiting it are busy denouncing war, and 
bmlding great expensive war memorials to the thou- 
sands and millions o’ deluded men who let their 
lives be ta’en frae them m what’s ca’ed the Great 
War , though a truer name wad be the Little War, 
because it showed how httle men are and how little 
their fives are worth ” 

“ An’ the ither twa-thirds o’ thae brilhant, highly 
educated, cultured folk — ^what are they daein’ ’ ” 

“ Weel, the second third o’ the brilhant, highly 
educated, cultured folk are busy inventing worse 
poison gases, an’ faster forts on wheels, an' bigger an’ 
mail destructive bombing aeroplanes , and drilling, 
and inoculating wi’ the team spirit — ^withoot which 
wars wouldnae be possible — the sons an’ grandsons 
o’ thae deluded mfifions for whom war memorials 
are still being built, so that at the finish o’ the next 
war a further lot o’ war memorials, bigger and better 
war memonals, will be wantit ” 

“ An’ the last third o’ thae brilhant, highly edu- 
cated, cultured folk — ^what are they busy at ? ’ 

“ Weel, the last third o’ the brilhant, highly edu- 
cated, cultured folk are no’ sae brilhant, highly 
educated, cultured fohc as the ither brilhant, highly 
educated, cultured folk , but they’re busy for 
that They’re busy tallang at Historic Talks, an 
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parleying at Histone Parleys, an’ conferring at 
Historic Conferences, an’ gesturing wi’ Historic 
Gestures in order that the bnlhant, highly educated, 
cultured folk who denounce war and build great 
expensive war memonals, ivill nae langer hae ony 
excuse for denouncing war and for building great 
expensive war memorials , an’ also that the ither 
brdhant, lughly educated, cultured folk who want 
mair war and bigger an' bettei war memorials, iviU 
hae a’ the mair reason for wanting mair war and 
bigger an’ better war memorials That’s it put 
simply ” 

" But what aboot the folk who’re no’ bnlhant, 
highly educated, cultured folk,” asked the half-vut 
" Do they no’ coont ^ ” 

” No,” said I, ” they’re in the vast majority, so 
they don’t coont They’re honest and hardworking, 
and so are beneath contempt A’ that they did was 
to supply the milhons o’ dead bodies ower whom 
war memonals could be built, an’ built, mind ye, wi’ 
money that they had hkewise to supply And a’ 
that they do is to pay the expenses o’ the bnlhant, 
highly educated, cultured folk, who, being in the 
vast minority, coont, and who, bemg dishonest and 
softworkmg are to be worshipped — to pay an’ pay 
and keep on paying And the mair they pay, and 
are compelled to pay, the better they like it Aye, 
and when they, who don’t coont, hae let themsells 
be bled white, the brilliant, highly educated, cultured 
folk wiU write abune their grave ‘ Dtilce et decoumt 
est pro patn a mon ’ ” 

“ An’ what does that mean ^ ” 

“ ‘ Fools and their money {and their lives) are soon 
parted ’ ” 

“Weel,” says the half-wit, laughing his half- 
witted laugh, and dribbhng from his half-witted 
mouth, and leering half-wittedly from his half-witted 
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eyes, “ I’ve heard tell o’ half-wits in ma time, but 
sirs > SIC a b’lhn’ o’ half-wits as you’ve ]ust been 
telhn’ me o’ — I’ve ne’er heard tell o’ > ” 

Then he took himself off 

Chmbing from out the dingle a httle later I was 
soon striding along the breezy track that runs high 
above Solway on its way to Auchencairn, which is 
halfroads to Dalbeattie 

The little there was of scenery was mildly wild, 
consisting of rolling moorland rising in the immediate 
north to compose the two heathy prominences Imown 
as Bengairn and Screel HiU And often the Enghsh 
coast came into view across the intervenmg &th, 
Skiddaw looming plam, while Criffell’s hump bulked 
always m the east , so that I strode onward con- 
tentedly enough 

Auchencairn took a httle time in showing up It 
IS a long sloping street, and it possesses every one 
of those features which writers of the Kailyaird 
School assure us Scottish villages should possess 
In fact, were you to malce a composite picture of all 
the village commumties which you have read about 
m Scottish family journals, not forgetting those 
idealised by Barrie, Crockett, Ian MacLaren, and 
others, that picture would be a picture of Auchen- 
cairn 

This being so, it was infinitely gruesome walking 
dovm the long street, running the gauntlet of Kail- 
5^airdism, as it were For Auchencairn has every- 
thing You look between two gable-ends and see 
a far vista of heathy moor and wooded lull, then 
look another way and see a ploughman and his 
team, with guUs hovering For, of course, the sea 
is near Auchencairn Bay with Hestan Island hes 
almost at the foot of the village street Then, 
needless to say, there’s the schoolliouse, the post- 
office, the smiddy, large as life and precisely as you 
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have always imagined them, ^vlth the bum and the 
brigg where the elders congregate at mght Then 
m the vicimty, unnecessary to remark, there’s the 
old sawpit, the old stonebreaker, the old manse, the 
old lodge, ’n’ everythmg 

The very atmosphere, as I passed through, made 
the tear well into my eye and brought the lump to 
my throat I felt my bosom contracting and my 
heart breaking A sad-faced young girl peeped 
at me from behind a curtain, and I Icnew her instinc- 
tively She was the wild lass who had returned on a 
Vinter’s midnight after long absence, 

" Nae ring upon hei haun’, 

Nae kiss upon her mou’ — 

Quaiet noo ” 

And as poslie passed trundhng his bicycle, he said 
exactly what I expected he would say “ Aye, 
aye ” For about the hkes of lum I Icnew His 
mother had ]ust died of consumption, his wife of 
cancer, and Ins vee lass was doon wi’ diphtheria 
He himself had an incurable internal complaint 
And the old spinster who peeped out from another 
window with hope springing in her breast, she was 
tme-heart Susie, who after long years of waiting 
for her Tam was still waiting for her Tam her 
Tam who had died of double pneumonia in the 
poorhouse long-syne and would never return more , 
she herself had hip-]oint disease and complications, 
and was wearin’ awa’ And the blacksmith, dour 
man, he and the minister hadn’t exchanged a word 
for five years come Lammas , ah, but in the shadow 
of the Dread Angel they were shortly to be brought 
together and become as brothers, for the black- 
smith’s wee laddie was at that^ moment rapidly 
sickening for the scabby scrofula 
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And the old cobbler in his shop yonder, about the 
hkes of him I knew, too The village called him 
miser, but this wasn't so , for every penny he saved 
he sent regularly to Edinburgh where it was used to 
help poor students through college and universit}^ 
And when the cobbler’s time came — ^he had asthma, 
bronchitis, floating liver, enlarged heart, and he 
systematically starved himself— all the poor students 
who had profited by his help (among them two 
ex-prime mimsters, five celebrated surgeons, thirteen 
illustrious umversity professors of Oriental languages, 
and a gross of universally renowned divines) would 
come to stand by his grave and do homage to this 
son of Auchencairn, who, while he hved, had been so 
cruelly misjudged , and everybody would cry and 
weep and shed tears and pray , and so the cobbler 
would pass from this vale of tribulation, in the odour 
of extra-stiong peppermints and moth-eaten Sunday 
blacks 

On the road between Auchencairn and Dalbeattie 
I encountered nothing of interest Rain started 
shortly after ray leaving the former village and 
continued intermittently all the way 

Miserable though the weather was, however, it 
m no wise bhnded me to the rugged and picturesque ' 
scenery which makes the valley of the Urr Water, 
and the environs of Dalbeattie, a tourists’ stamping 
ground In particular the rocky wooded heights, 
especially those around Craig Nair, delighted me 
I felt I was back in the Highlands again And 
although the near neighbourhood of certain granite 
works detracted somewhat from the general wild- 
ness, yet their encroachment was easily forgiven 
For there an old, old friend of mine, an associate 
of my days and nights among the dead, first saw the 
light There, where pine and fir clothe the wild 
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ciags and mountain torients dash down, grew the 
gramte that is now the Thames Embankment 

At the bridge over the Urr, a mile west of Dal- 
beattie, dusk met me and together we entered the 
town 

I found it a thriving httle place, pleasantly busy 
a miniature Aberdeen, wnth shimng grey granite 
greeting the eye at every turn and impartmg to 
the senses a similar chill Down one side of its little 
main street I strolled, then back up the other , and 
as by that time darkness had set in and the rain 
increased, there was nothing for it but to put up for 
the mght at an hotel , and as the smaller hotels all 
refused me admittance on various pietexts, I had no 
choice but to put up at the biggest 
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THE GREAT TRAMP-ROYAL FIRE- 
LIGHTING TO-DOl 

Along Solway shore— A man m a motor— An idea—" Let’s see 
3 our bob " — Ihc big blue man — One of life’s ironies— Tit for 
tat— Under arrest— In the police station— The Domime’s 
contention — In the cells- My fellow -pnsoner— LTyo de 
demomo > — ^No wash — A form of flattery — Pondenng— More 
advice — \ fledgeling lawyer — In court — A black mark— A 
terrible document — Not the judge— Respect for the Law 


I ISSUED from tlie hotel next morning to find the 
lain a thing of the past and a genial sun shimng 
from a cloudless sky So, quitting Dalbeattie, I 
strode southward past singing woods and along the 
skirts of low moorland hills for about eight or more 
miles until, at Lochend, the road bent sharply round 
the end of a loch and continued eastward, ruiimng 
neck and neck until the Solway shore 

With the great sun-bnght expanse of the firth on 
my right and the hump of Cnffell looming in front, I 
pushed lapidly on, the road rising and falling like 
a scenic railway Over in England the Cumberland 
mountains stood up clear and distmct Ever and 
again a tremendous gust of wind came blasting down 
from the high moors, to be immediately followed by 

1 FolIo^vrag the report in the Glasgow Press of this shocking 
and unprecedented affair, and subsequent to the controversy 
that raged in its w’ake, there was issued to eveiy man of the City 
police, it will bo remembered, a new pair of snitchers But 
Tramp-Royal tells me that although he did for a moment toy 
with the idea of descendmg upon Glasgow and attempting by 
force to get himself arrested, yet lie hadn't the heart to carry 
out so heartless a project — ^M M 
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as tremendous a burst of ram , and this, with inter- 
vals of sunny calm, was to continue well on into the 
day And the phenomenal thing about it was that 
during the wet spells the heavens remained as blue 
and cloudless as ever, the ram appearing to fall 
out of a clear sky 

Up and down, above the yellow Solway, the road 
carried me until at last Kirkbean lay in the rear 
and I was farmg northward straight for Dumfnes, 
on the last lap of m}^ journey 
Hereabouts a fairly extensive plantation runs 
uphill from the edge of the road, and into this I was 
driven by one of those above-mentioned rainbursts 
And as I sat resting with my back against a tree 
congratulating myself on having accomphshed the 
tour of Galloway successfully, there passed on the 
road a motor-car in which sat a man whose gaze, 
I saw, was fixed on something to the left of me and 
deeper ivithiii the wood And in that gaze I read 
resentment and indignation and a desire to chastise 
And when the car had gone on I looked behind me 
and saw, what I hadn’t seen before, that a long 
curhng column of smoke was winding tlirough the 
undergrowth from a fire not far from where I sat 
“ 'Tis some vagabond,” I muttered, “ camping on 
the forest floor , only this and nothing more ” 

Up I got, thereupon, and going over to the fire 
found seated beside it an old tramp blowing on a can 
of newly drummed-up tea 
“ Hello, chum,” said he 

” HeUo, chum,” said I “I say ^ ” 

” Yes ? ” 

” If I were you I’d get out of here as quick as I 
could A bloke passed m a car just now, and he 
saw your fire, and by the unkind look in his eye I’ll 
bet he means mischief I know landovmers when I 
see them, and yon was one And if he doesn’t show 
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up pietty soon with a gamekeeper or a gun or some- 
thing, I’Jl eat my hat. He’ll give you gypp for hght- 
ing a fire in his wood, chum ” 

" Well, and what about it ? ” was the answer to 
that I'm not afraid of any man " 

” Yes, but this bloke isn’t a man He’s a 
gentleman ” 

" What difference does that make ? ” 

" All the difference m the world ” And thereon 
I explained how when a man finds a tramp tres- 
passing on his land he throws him ofi himself, but 
that when it is a gentleman who does the finding he 
has to go and fetch a man to do the manly thing for 
him. 

And it was wlule explaining tlus that the idea 
came to me I recollected the conversation I had 
had ^vlth my pal the Domime, on the night before 
his disappearance, about what would happen if a 
pauper and a man with money were arrested on the 
same charge Well, here was a chance to see what 
really would happen If I could get this tramp to 
]oin forces vith me and resist the gamekeeper, 
whom I was convinced the bloke m the car had 
sneaked off to fetch, it wouldn’t be long before the 
two of us, pauper and man wnth money (I had a 
couple of quid or so), were m the hands of the police. 

But on my outhning this plan to the tramp he 
refused point-blank, using bad woids and worse 
phiases, to have an3dhing to do vith such a suicidal 
project. Sociological experiments were not m his 
line 

" But I got mj^self arrested once before,” I urged, 
“ and it was spiffing, chum I spent a whole week in 
jail It was like a liohday, and I hadn’t a penny to 
pay I had a loom all to myself, and was given 
clothes, and books to read, and the warders brought 
me mj^ meals legularly three times a day — dandy 
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“let’s see your bob” 

meals, too < — and did everything to make my stay 
pleasant They even wore felt slippers during the 
mght so that they wouldn't disturb me Ah ' mce, 
considerate men they were, those warders I often 
think about them Come on, chum, be a sport i ” 
The tramp, however, had by this time got the 
wmd up, and jumping to his feet made to stamp out 
the fire But I stopped him 

“ If you leave the fire as it is,” I said, “ and let 
me empty your tea into my biUy, and then make 
yourself scarce, I’ll give you a bob, chum ” 

“ Let’s see your bob ” 

I showed him it, and he took it hesitatingly, and I 
lost no time emptying his tea into my bdly , where- 
upon, with a last puzzled look into my face, as 
though he questioned my samty, he made Ins way 
out through the wood and hurried off along the road 
Thus, you are to picture me sitting there waiting 
on what I didn’t exactly know The tramp had 
flung on a fresh supply of fuel previous to my appear- 
ance, so that the fire was now smoking away volu- 
minously For, as a result of the constantly recurring 
showers I told you about, the wood was damp and 
didn't catch readily As I sipped the tea, too, I 
noted admiringly how the tramp had built his hie 
so that the ivind, which blew steadily from the one 
direction, carried the smoke and sparks down a 
clear vista out on to an open field 
A long time I lay there before the fire, and nothing 
happened , it was only when I was tlunking of gettmg 
up and going away that I caught sight of a pohce- 
man on a bicycle coming along the road But him 
I didn't connect in the least with the bloke in the 
car, even when he dismounted and chmbed mto the 
wood and came prowhng cautiously towards me I 
thought it was just a policeman come to engage in a 
little Saturdaj^ afternoon’s poaching So I laj?- doggo 
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and let the man in blue nose me out, winch he soon 
did. 

“ Hello,” said I, by way of greeting 

But the bobble was in no mood for an exchange of 
incivihties He had his unpleasant duty to do. 

“ Man,” says he, ” don't you know that you’re 
not allowed to hght a fire here ^ Look at all that 
withered stuff lying about One spark and the whole 
wood would be in a blaze What made you come in 
heie of all places ^ ” 

“ I just wanted to boil my can, that was all,” I 
rephed, mdicating the tramp’s tea in my billy 

“ Well, that’s a pity But the pioprietor of this 
wood saw the smoke of your file when he was passing 
m his car a while ago, and he came and told me 
Spoiled my whole afternoon it has So get your 
things together and come along ” 

Rising reluctantly, I collected my gear, and helped 
the policeman to stamp out the fire Then out came 
the inevitable notebook, and he asked m)'^ name and 
address 

Now, it has always been my custom, when asked 
this question by pohcemen, to give a wrong name 
and address It simplifies matters as regards oneself 
and comphcates matters as regards the pohce. But 
this time I decided otherwise For in 'my pocket was 
a typewritten letter bearing on the envelope my 
proper name and address m full, and in my pack 
was some printed matter relating to my recently 
pubhshed book, The Travels of Tramp-Royal Hon- 
esty, therefore, would not only be good policy, but 
better pubhcity 

" My name’s Matt Marshall,” I said, accordingly 

” Matt ? ” echoed the policeman ” You mean 
Matthew I’ll put down Matthew ” And under my 
very eyes, coolly and legally, he vrote m his note- 
book a name different from that I had given him 
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I stood aghast 

“ And now your address,” said he 
But I was taking no more chances Producing 
from my pocket the letter whereon my address was 
typed as plain as typewriter can type (I have the 
identical letter m front of me at this moment), I 
told the pohceman to copy my address off that 
Which he did And picture my amazement when, 
on looking over his shoulder, I saw that the address 
he had copied into his notebook was an address 
different from that on the letter > 

This fairly took the cake This, surely was one of 
life’s httle iromes For on each occasion in the past 
that I had given a pohceman a ivrong name and 
address, he had invariably got them right, but now, lo 
and behold ' on this, the very first occasion that I 
had given a pohceman my right name and address, 
he had got them wrong * 

And I — I, whose opimon of pohcemen has before 
now raised a pubhc outcry — even I had always 
given pohcemen credit for at least being able to read 
and Avnte correctly 

Oh, but come, Tramp-Royal, says you don’t 
you think you’re being a trifle severe ? Pohceman 
are only human hke yourself , they make mistakes, 
too, at times Yes, I reply but isn’t that ]ust the 
point ? Why should we overlook John Law’s mis- 
takes ^ Does John Law overlook ours ^ He does not 
He’s a heathen He doesn’t beheve in forgivuig us 
our trespasses, so why should we forgive him his ^ 
Tit for tat is fair play, says he, in his bloodtlursty, 
un-Chnstian way an eye for an eye, a life for a life 
So let’s hoist him ivith his own petard Let us 
take dovm everything he says and does, and use it 
as evidence against him For what’s sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and fair play’s a jewel 
WeU, on reaching the road my escort retrieved his 
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bicycle, and together we walked along in the direc- 
tion of New Abbey, which lay about a league or more 
away. And as we walked I became aware that the 
pohceman was repeating to me a legal formula, 
wluch he asked if I understood Whereupon I said 
yes For it suddenly dawned on me that he was 
formally charging me with havmg lighted a fire on 
private land without the consent or permission of 
the owner or legal occupier, and that I was now 
under arrest and on my way to the cells 

This came as a surpnse So casual and undramatic 
had the arrest been made, that it took me hard to 
accept it as a fact. Honestly, I had thought that 
when the pohceman had told me to get my things 
together and come along, he was merely, so to 
speak, going to see me ofi the premises > 

However, I comforted myself with the reflection 
that the fact of my being under arrest was a legal 
guarantee of my innocence For, nonsensical as it 
may sound to lay minds, those whom the Law arrests 
aie held to be mnocent until lawyers succeed in prov- 
ing them guilty Such, it seems, is the Law, ladies 
and gentlemen and honest men and women who 
work for their living — such, it seems, is the Law 
Though, it being the Law, ten to one there’s a catch 
somewhere So the next time any of you are arrested 
as a suspect you’ll Imow that you haven’t been 
arrested on suspicion of being guilty — good heavens, 
no > — ^you’ve only been arrested on suspicion of being 
mnocent 

But to my tale The pohceman and I continued 
walking along in the direction of New Abbey, ex- 
changing remarks about the weather, etc , and only 
occasionally discussing the reason for the pohceman 
and I walking along in the direction of New Abbey. 
And at one place we passed a tramp But though we 
looked at him he didn’t look at us, but kept staring 
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straight ahead as though unaware of our being on the 
road And were tins a fictitious history, I should 
dramatically inform you that this was the self-same 
tramp who had hghted the fire for which I was under 
arrest for hghting But alas ’ to tell you so would be 
to tell a he He was simply a tiamp treating John 
Law with a tramp’s customary contempt 
Then a ’bus full of people came along and the 
policeman stopped it, and we both got in, everybody 
looking at us and nudging each other It made me 
feel like a murderer, or worse And soon we were 
in New Abbey But this, I learned, wasn’t our 
destination , we were gomg straight through to 
Dumfries My compamon, however, left me for a 
few minutes to dispose of his bicycle, and during his 
absence another bloke kept his eye on me 
You see, I was being treated by the Law exactly 
as though I were some low cnminal who had been 
convicted of some low crime , I who had stiH to be 
tried and found guilty, and who, therefore, in the 
eyes of the Law, was still mnocent Wiry, the police- 
man himself confessed that, in the circumstances, 
many a policeman would have handcuffed me I 
Through the glorious sunshiny afternoon, there- 
after, we rolled on to Dumfnes, where we alighted 
from the ’bus and made our way to a police station 
Here my escort delivered me into the hands of 
the station sergeant with fuU particulars, including 
my wrong name and addiess Then, telling me to 
empty pockets, they examined the contents 
thereof Then, after much questioning and jocular 
palaver, I was told that the penalty of the offence 
I had committed was a fine of not more than twenty 
shillings, or a period of not more than fourteen days 
m prison But in the meantime, untd my case came 
up, they said, since I had money, I could, and of 
course would, bail myself out 
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Now, here was the opportnmt}^ to prove, or dis- 
prove, my pal the Domime's contention that with 
money I could buy the Law right and left, and that 
there is one Law for the rich and poor , that is, one 
Law for the rich, and another, a less fair and less 
lenient one, for the poor 
It was explained to me that if I paid down a cer- 
tain sum of money— -a pound, if I remember rightly, 
or it may have been two pounds — I could walk out 
of the police station a free man, and all that would 
be required of me would be my appearance at court 
later on to hand over the few shilhngs of fine, when 
the mone}^ I had paid down would be returned to me 
And it was further explained that absolutely nothing 
whatsoever in the way of punishment would be meted 
out to me In short, while the mere show of one sum 
of money sufficed to exempt me from prehmmary 
incarceration in the cells, the payment of another 
sum would exempt me from the later penalty of 
imprisonment in jail 

Well, that proved one part of the Dominie’s con- 
tention I could buy the Law right and left For, 
being in possession of a couple of quid or so, I was, 
comparatively spealang, a rich man a man with 
money But supposing I were instead a poor man 
a man without money — ^what then would happen ^ 
Well, that also would I investigate Notlung was 
easier By simply refusing to buy the Law right and 
left, by keeping fast hold on my money, I would 
be putting myself on a level with a poor man 
a man vuthout money This I proceeded to do 
" I refuse to bail myself out,” I told the station 
sergeant and his accomphee “ I prefer to be locked 
up ” 

This acted like a bombshell In utter bewilder- 
ment they looked at me, then at each other Obvi- 
ously they couldn’t credit their ears So I repeated 
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what I had said Biil even then they wouldn’t, 
and couldn’t, beheve They both buttonholed me and 
explained, painstakingly, minutely, and kindly, what 
they had already explained They thought I hadn’t 
understood But I had And I told them so 
Though before they would even listen to me I had 
almost to go down on my bended Icnees before them, 
pleadmg for imprisonment So, dazed and dumb- 
founded, they were at last compelled to grant me 
the boon I craved 

*' You’re a game one, Matha,” was what the ser- 
geant said , but " You’re off your nut, Matha,” was 
what he thought 

They then searched me and confiscated eveiything 
I had, except my Tiadei Horn and the clothes I stood 
up in, noting down a description of each item as they 
rifled Then to my allotted cell I wallced unaided 
ivith a Ann tread (as reporters say of murderers on 
their way to the scaffold), and the door was locked 
and bolted behind me 
On finding myself alone I repeated aloud 

" You cannot banish m, proud woild , 

We banish yo7{ > ” 

and went and mote on the lintel of the door these 
words of Chateaubriand ” La police, pai sa nature, 
esi aniipaihiqne d tonte hherte ” After which I had a 
]olly good laugh and settled doivn to enjoy yon 
chapter in Tiadei Horn in which Cecil Rhodes gets 
dead drunk on pnckly pear brandy 
The cell u as the usual police ceU, large and roomy, 
with walls of w'hite glazed bnck, a strong iron- 
sheeted door with an eye-big spyhole in it, a barred 
and ventilated window high up in the w’all facing 
the door, and a shghtly sloping w^ooden platform, 
or dais, on the floor I eneath the mndow The only 
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unusual thuig about it was that the usual sanitai3^ 
convenience was insanitary 
When I had been reading some time the door was 
unlocked and the turnkey came in uith an armful of 
blankets and my supper, consisting of a generous 
pint of excellent tea and two large sandwiches, one 
cheese, the other marmalade, which I hastened to 
dispose of with an appetite impaired somewhat by 
the propinquit}'’ of the insanitary convenience above- 
mentioned That done, I unrolled the blankets on 
the wooden platform, which was raised a few inches 
above the concrete floor, and lay waiting for darkness 

and sleep, smoking the cigarette which the 

However, I promised him I wouldn't tell, so I w^on’t , 
it’s a crime for policemen to be humane 
Just as twnlight was falling I heard voices and the 
sound of struggling outside in the passage, and the 
cell next to mine w^as opened and a \’iolentty resisting 
body was forcibly thrown in, and a voice said • 
" Man, you ought to know' better than drink meth,” 
and the door banged, and the prisoner flung himself 
against it in a paroxysm of rage and despair, battering 
on it with his fists and screaming at the top of his 
lungs “ Let me out > Let me out ! Let me out ' ” 
Then he suddenly quietened and threw- himself on 
the floor, w^here all through the night and well on 
into the morning he lay snoring and gninting in 
sw'ine-like sleep 

Poor devil ' Locked up for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, I supposed , oi , more truly, for being too 
poor to afford a dining-room table For had he been 
a rich man with a dining-room table, and a house to 
keep it m, he could liavc drunk himself under it 
umpteen times and the Law would never liave 
dreamt of touching him 

Verily, the Law was Justice's antonym, as bad been 
told me by mj' pal the Dominie 
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And when at last I fell asleep it was to dream that 
that old rascal was standing over me in triumph, 
sa5nng " Htjo mio, answer me I Did I not tell you 
so Did I not tell you that in the eyes of the Law 
poverty is a crime and poor men are crimmals ? 
I did, atmgo, I did And do you he there languishing 
in durance vile, imprisoned for poverty ? You don’t, 
mmgo, you don’t ’Tis but a dream, a false creation 
proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain, engen- 
dered through looking too long upon the banana 
when it IS fned Ha ' ha * ha > As the immortal 
picaro, Gil Bias de SantiUane, remarked on the 
occasion of his incarceration at Astorga a prisoner 
without money is like a bird with its wings clipped 
Vaya ' mmgo, vaya > Ha > ha ! ha > Htjo de 
demomo f ” 

At midnight I woke to find a bloke flashing an 
electnc torch in upon me through the hinged opening 
in the door of my cell, and asking if I was all right 
I said yes, but that I could be doing with more 
blankets under me , so he fetched some and stayed 
and talked about life and literature For he was 
that phenomenal thmg a pohceman who read books 
and thought And he invited me up to his house for 
a further chat as soon as I was released But he had 
]ust finished praising Chnst on the Indian Road, and 
I was just starting to denounce Anti-christ on the 
Galloway road, when his duties called hmi away, 
and I fimshed the cigarette and turned in to dream 
that the dreams of Ldienthal were come true, and 
that I, a man, was flymg through the air with the 
ease of a bird 

Mormng broke beautifully — outside At eight 
o’clock the turnkey called in through the hole in the 
door " Rise and shine ' Rise and shme > ” (which 
made me unagme I was back in Hackney Wick 
limbo again), and I rose and rolled up my blankets 
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and was soon served with brealdast , if you can call 
a pint of tea and two marmalade sandwiches 
breakfast 

I asked if I could have a wash, but this very 
natural request was refused , the turnkey explaining, 
whether as a joke or in earnest I can't for the life of 
me say, that I couldn’t have a wash because I had 
been arrested in Kirkcudbrightshiie and the water 
belonged to Dumfries ! An3rway, no wash was forth- 
coming I asked the sergeant, too, later on, but he 
put me off, as did another policeman m the course of 
the day Yet the water tap was just across the 
passage from my cell door ! 

By this time the bloke next door was stirring, and 
we conversed by shouting into the grating covering 
the steam pipes which passed through both our cells 
He had a head on him, he complamed, like Barrow 
Head, and a mouth like the mouth of a sewer, 
otherwise he was still unconscious 

When not conversing with him, or reading Tiader 
Horn, I paced up and down and round and round tJie 
cell For you do a lot of pacmg when you are in 
prison pacing and thinking , aye, a lot of pacing, 
and a lot, a whole lot, of thmking Or sometnnes I 
whistled And the acoustic properties of pohce 
cells are such that a whistler, no matter how poor 
or thin his notes, sounds as though he were a pro- 
fessional siffleur with a lifetime’s practice behind 
him Yes, a rich, honey-dripping fruitmess, volu- 
minous and deafeningly penetrative, is impaited to 
notes whistled in police cells 

The morning wore away and soon it was dinner- 
time, when we were served with oui Sunday dinner 
a pint of tea and two marmalade sandwiches Then 
afterwards the station sergeant, accompanied by 
someone who kept out of sight, paid me a visit, 
and we had a long talk together, laughing and jolnng 
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A FORM OF FLATTERY 

like bosom cronies I, of course, acted the simpleton , 
for a prisoner who acteth the simpleton maketh his 
jailers feel intelhgent by comparison, which putteth 
them ofi their guard and rendereth them soft and 
workable, and looseneth their tongue It is a form of 
flattery to which policemen (who, m common with 
all who spend their hves mside of umforms, are 
inordmately vam) fall ready victims 
The station sergeant, like the perfect host, enquired 
anxiously if I found my cell as uncomfortable as I 
had expected , whereupon I, like the perfect guest, 
politely lied and told hun yes, and that I was havmg 
as uncomfortable a time as anyone could wish 
Which gratified him , for jailers like to think that 
their ceUs are producmg on the inmates the effect 
that cells were intended to produce on the mmates 
So I lied And the sergeant, among other things, 
told me that the local reporters had got wmd of my 
arrest and wanted to know if they could help me in 
any way , also, that an agent, or solicitor, was 
touting for my patronage , and, best of all, that the 
old chap in whose wood I had trespassed, was wild 
" He’s wild, Matha,” says the sergeant ” He’s 
wild at you for lighting a fire in his wood Flammg 
wild > ” 

And he laughed And I laughed And the bloke 
who was keepmg out of sight — ^he laughed, too 
“ So if I were you, Matha,” advised the sergeant, 
" I’d plead ignorance Tell the magistrate you 
didn’t know you were domg any harm, and that 
you’re sorry you caused any trouble, and he’ll ad- 
monish you and let you go, or maybe at the most 
fine you m a small sum For magistrates, you can 
understand, have got to keep right with these 
landed gentry ” 

Shortly after this the sergeant and his mystenous 
friend departed, and the third and last meal of the 
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day was served up It consisted of the usual pint of 
tea and the usual couple of marmalade sandwiches, 
at which monotonous fare my stomach was beginning 
to revolt However I got it over somehow and then 
lay down in the gathering twihght to ponder on 
what the sergeant had told me particularly on how, 
if I pleaded ignorance, the magistrate would probably 
admonish me and let me go 
But I didn't wish the magistrate merely to admon- 
ish me and let me go Such an endmg would have 
been not only farcical, but humblmg to the Tramp- 
regal dignity For imagme it appearing in the news- 
papers that the great Tramp-Royal was told not to 
light fires any more in strange gentlemen’s woods, 
and that he promised that he wouldn’t Tramp- 
Royal, who had lighted scores, hundreds, if not 
thousands, of fires in scores, hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of strange gentlemen's woods, and intended to 
keep on doing so as long as he had strength enough 
in his fingers to strike a match t 
The tlung to do, in that case, was to throw gun- 
powder, so to speak, on the fire , aggravate my 
offence so that the magistrate would have to do more 
than merely admonish me And I must think out 
a way between then and morning, when I was to 
appear before the magistrate The best thing to 
do, therefore, was to sleep on the idea and let it 
ripen 

In time I fell asleep, but at midnight I woke to 
find a bloke flashing an electric torch upon me 
through the opening in the door and asking if I was 
all right I said yes, for it was the phenomenal 
pohceman who read books and thought, and who had 
invited me up to his house for a chat about life and 
literature 'directly I was released So I got up, 
and we had another long mteresting tahr 
And this bloke’s advice was the same as the ser- 
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geant’s for me to plead ignorance, and I'd get off 
with an admonishment 

Although the day of my trial broke early, yet it 
didn’t break too early for me With the first hght 
I rose and sat down to the task of fashionmg a legal 
weapon (or maybe I mean lethal weapon) with which 
the magistrate could bludgeon out of me the maxi- 
mum fine that the Law demanded as the penalty 
for the offence which I hadn’t committed For I had 
decided to go the whole hog, and be hanged for a 
sheep rather than for a lamb 
This lethal weapon was a written statement , 
but before I had progressed very far with it I found 
I was writing it in broad Scots So I tore it up and 
began again, using the foreign language, Enghsh 
For although it would have been read aloud by a 
Scots lawyer, practising Scots Law, in a Scots Law- 
court, before a Scots magistrate, in Scotland, in the 
year of the centenary of Scott, the Scot of Scots, yet 
in its ongmal Scots form the statement would have 
been umnteUigible to the learned colleagues, and 
therefore, on that account, might have got me com- 
mitted for contempt of court So I rewrote it in 
Enghsh, with the smgle exception of the word 
lairA, about which you shall hear more later 
After breakfastmg on tea and marmalade sand- 
wiches I was ordered to wash my face Then the 
sergeant and I went on foot to court 
Here, while I waited in a side-room, a brisk young 
fledgeling of the Law entered and presented his 
card, from which I learned that he was an agent, 
or sohcitor the same who had been toutmg for my 
patronage on Saturday night And he was still on 
the tout But I told him that I didn’t require his 
services as I intended making my own statement 
Immediately after this the sergeant led the way 
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into the court-room, which, with the exception 
of officials and reporters and two old jossers in the 
public seats, was empty and bare as Mother Hub- 
bard's cupboard And when the magistrate appeared, 
I, the poor dog, took my stand at the bar, and the 
trial began 

It was a gentleman in a black gown, if I remember 
rightly, or it may have been the magistrate himself, 
for I paid little attention to the preliminaries, who 
read out that I was charged with having on Saturday, 
in a plantation near New Abbey, hghted a fire with- 
out the consent or permission of the owner or legal 
occupier And it was I, if my memory doesn’t 
altogether fail me, who innocently pleaded guilty 
to this charge 

But I do remember that it was the gentleman in 
the black gown who stated the case agamst me 
He said that the fire was noticed by the proprietor, 
who informed the pohce , that the accused (meanmg 
myself) might easily have fallen asleep, and that there 
might have been considerable danger to the planta- 
tion , that the Forestry Commission had gone to 
the expense of supplymg notices about lighting fires 
m plantations , that the accused was taken into 
custody and offered bail, but that although he had 
money he refused, preferring to stay in the cells 
until that mormng 

You see, all was blah-blah and irrelevancy 
Although I had pleaded guilty to lightmg the fire, 
yet it hadn’t been proved that it was I who did light 
the fire As you are aware, I was innocent of havmg 
lighted the fire It was mere foolishness, also, to 
msist that I mtght easily have fallen asleep, when 
facts proved that I was remarkably wide awake, or 
that there might have been considerable danger, 
when there was no danger And if the gentleman in 
the black gown had troubled to read one of those 
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Forestry Commission notices he would have seen, 
greatly to his embarrassment, that there was no 
mention therem of the lighting of fires bemg pro- 
hibited, and I could have sho\vn that I (meaning, 
of course, the real culpnt, the tramp), when hghtmg 
the fire, sedulously followed out the mstructions 
contained in these same notices 

To cap all, the gentleman m the black gown 
accused me of being an educated man I 

It is scarcely credible, I know, but I assure you he 
did I heard him, the reporters heard him, and they 
wrote it down, for I watched them 

“ He’s an educated man,” he complamed to the 
magistrate And I saw that that was a black mark 
against me For he said it as one would say, ” He’s 
a blackmailer,” or ” He’s a dope pedlar ” Although 
how he knew I was an educated man beats me He 
had never met me i I suppose, however, someone 
had told him I had written a book , but being able 
to write a book is no proof that a man is educated, 
or even intelligent Members of Parliament write 
books 

When this gentleman in the black goAvn stopped 
talkmg the magistrate asked me why I had hghted 
the fire, and I told him simply that it was in order to 
make some tea Yet such is the atmosphere of court- 
rooms that this simple answer of mme sounded hke 
the confession to some unutterably vile caimibahstic 
rite, and everybody looked at each other as much 
as to say ” Ah, so that’s it, eh ? Now we’re hearmg 
something Making tea The cad ! The — ^the — ^the 
beast ! ” 

The magistrate next asked me if I had anythmg 
to say , whereupon I produced my written statement 
Now, all this time I had been aware of a secbnd 
gentleman in a black gown hovermg near And as I 
made to hand him the statement to pass to the 
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other gownsman I discovered he was the same 
fledgehng of the Law, the agent or sohcitor, who had 
previously tried to get me to employ him. So, as 
he still looked very much unemployed, I told him to 
read the statement himself 
As he prepared to do so I smiled grimly to myself 
For It was a terrible document I had put into his 
hands a document guaranteed to make any self- 
respecting magistrate see as much red as a bull 
would see if waved about in front of a red blanket 
And as the agent cast his eye over it I saw him blanch 
and wilt It was as though he were a fireman 
ordered to put out a fire with a hose spouting petrol 
instead of water In a word, the statement was the 
antithesis of all that a legal document should be 
Firstly, it was written m pencil, on a dirty fly-leaf 
torn from Trader Horn Secondly, it was short, 
and properly punctuated Thirdly, it contained 
sound common-sense Lastly, it was couched m 
language so simple that a child could understand it 
“ Sir," read the agent, “ All 1 can say is that 
although I plead guilty to lighting a fire I do not 
plead guilty to endangering property That the 
propeHy was in no danger is proved by the — the 
laird’s ’’ 

” The what ? ” asked the magistrate 
” The laird’s,” answered the reader 

“Thelau-d’s? The ? Goon’’ 

(Says I to myself ” Good-bye, admonishment ”) 

" That the property was in no danger is 

proved by the laird’s action in calmly driving on 
to a village miles away to tell the policeman — and 
then disappearing' If his property had been in 
any danger he would have immediately stopped his 
car and made all haste to put out the fire — and 

then fetched the policeman ” 

(Says I to myseli " Five shillings fine ”) 
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not the judge 

" Besides, the dead wood I used, as also 

the other wood littering the planting, was damp 
Showers had been falling at intervals all 
day, and the wind earned the sparks out of 
the planting ” 

(Says I to myself “Ten shillings fine ”) 

“ J am Sony if I have caused any trouble 

and am willing to pay for the few pieces of 
decayed wood I used to light my file ” 

(Says I to myself “ Fifteen swings fine ”) 

Says the magistrate to me " You’re not the 
judge A fine of fifteen shillings is imposed ’’ 

By refusing to pay the fine, of course, I could have 
got fourteen days in prison The magistrate, I feel 
sure, wouldn’t have objected And look at the copy 
it would have meant enough to fill half a dozen 
books ' But as I had brought my sociological 
experiment, as well as my Gallovidian galhvanting, 
to a satisfactory conclusion, and as I had planned to 
catch the Mid-day Scot at Carhsle that same day, I 
decided that the prison idea, alluring though it might 
be, had best be shelved for the present So I, the 
nch man, bnbed the Law wth fifteen shiUmgs, and 
it convemently forgot the fourteen days behind 
pnson bars, which, had I been the poor man, would 
assuredly have been my punishment 

But that fifteen bob wasn’t all I had to pay For 
outside the court-room, when I was bidding good- 
bye to the agent who had read my statement, I 
happened to ask, as a sort of joke, if I owed him 
anythmg And imagme my flabbergastment when 
that downy young fledgelmg of the Law came back 
at me with — 

“ Oh, no, nothmg to speak of Just the trifling 
fee of ten shiUmgs and sixpence ’’ 

Like my former shght brushes with the Law, 
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this latter one taught me many things But chief 
and paramount among the many thmgs it taught me 
was respect for the Law respect so real as to make 
me dedicate this work to it , respect so profound 
as to compel me, each time I wnte Justice's antonym, 
to spell the monosyllable with a capital, and smg, 
while so doing, the opening bars of the National 
Anthem , but yet respect that is no respect respect 
akin to that forced from one by the blood-encrusted 
bludgeon in the gripe of a blood-maddened maniac , 
respect extended towards a loathsome, slimy reptile 
which, though you gnnd beneath your heel its brain- 
less, envenomed head, will treacherously uncoil and 
slay you with its tail 1 


THE END 
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King Arthur and the queens are sped, 

Yon sable barge as bier for them , 

Am I the last ? Are all men dead ? 

The wailing on the mere for them I 
Then, Jesu Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage ' 

As o’er a gulf of years I see 
Yon grisly field of yestermght , 

In tins new dawn it seems to be 
The ] aping of some jester-longht 
Then, Jesu Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage ! 

Loud upon Camelot beats the blast, 

Turret and tower and gable round , 

"V^fiiere halls are void, and weatherbrast 
The sieges of the Table Round 
Then, Jesu Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage ' 

No more the smite of mail&d fists. 

No tdting at the yard for me , 

No levelled lances in the hsts. 

No jousts at Joyous Garde for me 
Then, Jesu Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage ' 

Those hearts are gone I loved the best, 
(Hurt hearts in time must mend, Elaine !) 
My twin compamons of the Quest — 

Sir Bors and bold Sir Bendelaine 
Then, Jesu Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage ! 
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What profit now my blood-bnght sword, 
And all its cruel cost to me, 

If that the Sangreal of the Lord 
With hope of Heaven is lost to me ^ 
Then, Jesu Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage > 

Is this the end ? Is this the goal 
Where foughten fields have gmded us ^ 
Then, sooner to redeem the soul. 

We might in peace have bided us ' 
Then, Jesus Merci, turn the page 
A chapel and an hermitage > 
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WORDS AND PHRASES 


ae, one 

ae-hiiie, one-time 
(iff, off 

atrt, direction , locality 
Alto I Halt ! 

Amigo into. My friend 
ane pane, a pain 
ft’ readies already 
ashei, dish 
ava’, at all 

hachles, old boots 

bawbee, a copper 

beak, magistrate 

ben, through 

bten, well-to-do 

black-and-white, tea and sugar 

blatter, heavy shower 

blethering, foolishly talkati\ e 

boking, retching 

bonza, good 

bowster, bolster 

brae, slope of a hill 

breeks, trousers 

brownie, household fairy A 
folk-memory of the vanished 
Pict (?) 

Brummies, Brummagem, or 
Birmmgham, men 
Buenas noches, Good-mght 
Bull I Rot ! Sound and furj”^ 
sigmfying nothmg , contrac- 
tion of vulgar terra 
bulls, policemen 
bum, beg 

bumped off, got nd off , mur- 
dered 

burn, brook 
buttle, corapamon 

cadged, begged 
cadte, hat 


Can A, tinker, wandenng beg- 
gar 

cakey, daft 

cam-cetled, having a crooked, 
bent, or partly sloping ceil- 
mg, as in an attic 
camphor - and - moth, rhyming 
slang for broth 
canned-up, drunk 
Caramba ! y Cdsptia > expres- 
sive of impatience and sur- 
pnse 

cauld kail het, cold soup heated 
cauldnfe, susceptible to cold 
chanting lay, the, the street- 
singing business 
chatty, verminous From chat, 
a louse 
china, pal 

chinning the cost, wlutthng 

clarty, dirty 

deg, gadfly 

dobber, clothes 

cobbler, shoemender 

come clean, make a clean breast 

couptng, overturning 

crummy, verminous 

cullen, or callant, a lad 

cm die, farthing 

ctishy-jobbed, havmg a soft job 

cutty spoons, short horn spoons 

dae, do 

daisies, or daisy-roots, rhyming 
slang for boots 
dees, detectives 
dekh, dekko, look 
Dim Saesneg, No English I 
do not talk English 
Dios le bcndiga / God bless you ! 
dishwife, hawker of crockery 
docken, dock 
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beef 

daitble-crossing, playing false 
douce, sober, prudent 
dough, money 

douse the ghm, put out the 
light 

dnitn, tramp's tea-can 
drum-up, bod one’s can , make 
a meal 

Dukker drey my vast, Tell my 
fortune by my hand 
dune, done 
dyffryns, valleys 

ear-walloping, sleeping 
e’e, eye 

fankle, got into a, became 
knotted, entangled 
fit, foot 

floored cheeny, flowered chma 
flopping place, sleeping place 
forbye, besides 
foment, opposite 
French scrub, a lazy man’s 
scrub a mop up 
Frisk him, Search him 
fustonless, pithless, spiritless 

gaberlunzie, beggar, tramp 
gaffer, under-foreman 
gait, way, road, direction 
gaun, going 

George Robey, the, rhyming 
slang for the Toby 
Gi"e ye a buttie. Accompany 
you 
gin, if 
glyns, glens 

gorgio camp, town, city 
Gracias, Thanks 
griddles, sings in the street for 
money 

grubber, worldiouse 
grye, pony 
gub, mouth 

gudewife, married woman 

half-inched, rhyming slang for 
pinched stolen 


rfog|s body, bully 
noqially, daft 


Hasta la vista / So-long ! 
Hast du das Schloss, etc — 


‘ Hast thou seen that lordly castle. 

That Castle by the Sea? 
Golden and red above it, 

The clouds float gorgeously ** 
—Longfellow's trnns 


Halid on I Hold on f 
hauf-set, half-set 
haverin’, talking nonsense 
hidalgo, gentleman of noble 
family 

hijacker, thief’s robber 
Hijo de denionio > Son of the 
devd I 

Hijo mio. My son 
hirpled, limped 
hooch racket, booze business 
hoodlum, hooligan 
horner, worker in horn 
houdjacapivy, thingmybob 
how^, haunt, den 


jake-a-loo, all nght, fine 
japing, practical joking 
java, coffee 

Joyous Garde, estate given to 
Sir Lancelot of the Lake for 
defending the yueens hon- 
our against Sir Mador 
jugal, dog 

jungles, a hoboes' camp Used 
always in the plural, like 
shambles, gallows, etc 


keir vardo, caravan 
kill-me-dead, rhymmg slang for 
bread 

kip, bed Used also for doss- 
house 

Koshti sarla I Good-evening I 


latgh pairt, low part 
lang-windit, long-winded 
La police, etc , Pohcemen are 
the bunk 
leetn', lying 

Uans, enclosures, yards , 
churches , villages 
llyns, lakes, ponds, pools. 
loof, palm of the hand 
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WORDS AND PHRASES 


Lowsc ihe gudcman. I’ll, I'll 
let loose my husband 

Madfc dc Dtos I equivalent to 
Gracious heavens 1 
viatk, halfpenny 
wain drag, main road 
viahar, maker or poet 
viango-inengro, beggar 
weal, food 

Meert deary Dowel I Good 
Godl 

victh, metliylated spirit 
niomca, name 
wort, woman . mistress 
wousey, cheese 
imdhgan, stew 
wumpers, beggars 

nants, dingles, ravines, gorges 
ntek, police station 
noo, the, just now 

Okay, Oke, O K , all nght 
on-ding, fall of snow or ram 
oiie-and-a-bender, one and six- 
pence 

on the spot, marked down for 
immediate killmg 
Otver, over 
oxter, armpit 

packman, pedlar 
panhandling, begging 
Patacrow tute I Thank you 1 
peglcggtng, rhyming slang for 
begging 

pemnnean, food 
pen, sister 
pehr, tramp's pack 
phtlabeg, short kilt 
Phoney hand. Dealt you a. 
Bluffed you 

picaro, picaroon rogue, cheat 
ptcr-hcad jun ps, jobs on ships 
obtained at the last moment 
owing to member of the crew 
failing to appear 
pinched, arrested 
Pobrccito loco t Poor little 
daft one ! 


Por Dtos I For God’s sake i 
posada, inn 

pounding my ear, sleepmg 
puddocks, frogs 
puggJed, daft ~ 

quhtlk, which 

tadjy, delightful 

rins na by, doesn’t run past 

iod, revolver 

Rohkra Romanes ^ Can’t you. 
Can’t you speak Romany ? 
rooti, bread 

Rub out junior. Kill my son 
ruffer, bush-bed 
ruffmans, bushes 

Sdbeie, amigo, etc , Remember, 
fnend, that bleeding and 
drinking warm water are 
the two grand principles , 
the true secret of cunng all 
the distempers incident to 
humamty Yes, this mar- 
vellous secret that 

Sar shin, ween rawme ? How 
are you, madam ? 
scunner, disgust 
Shelta, tinker jargon 
shinnancgaii, fooling 
siccan, such 
sieges, seats, chairs 
skilly-go-lee, gruel 
shinies, glances 
shypper, covered shelter 
sleekit-eyed, sly-eyed 
Slip us ihe low-down. Tell us 
tlie Secret 
smiddy, smithy 
swjjir, line ram 
snaffled, stole , stolen 
sntlchets, handcuffs 
snobber, shoemender 
soople, supple 
sorner, sponger 

Soft ye, He’ll, He'll give you 
what for 
spaed, told 

spaemfe, fortune-teller 



TRAMP-ROYAL 

spike, [casual ward of work- 
. fiouse 

Tell It 

^Sfyll the medicine. Get it oS 
^.^^our ckest Disgorge 
-"'"splits, plain-clothes men 
squealed, played the informer 
Suckers I Fools ! 
swallowing the anchor, retiring 
from the seafarmg life 
sweated it outa him, got it out 
of him by force 
swell break, a, a great chance , 
a fortunate happenmg 
swiping, stealing 
swithering, hesitating doubt- 
fully 

syboes, young omons 

iaeless, toeless 
taen, took 

talk tuikey, to, to get down to 
business , come to the pomt , 
have a heart-to-heart talk 
tan, tent 

Taney Lee, rhyming slang for 
tea 

tap, beg 

tatchey Romanies, genuine 
gypsies 
thae, these 

tike, flock, or wool, bedding 
Tobbar, road 

Toby, on the, on the road the 
state of being on the road, 
or down and out Never 
used in the literal sense 
toe-rags, clouts that many 
tramps use m place of socks 
tommy, food 
toom, empty 
towans, sand dunes 
traiking, trudging 


ON THE TOBY 

tramp-majoi , porter’s assistant 
tucker, food 
tummy-timber, food 
I two-and-a-bender, tiro and six- 
! pence 

unco, uncouth, strange 
Un milldn de gractas I A 
million thanks • 

Vamos / Let’s go • 

Vaya I Indeed ! 

washed up, all, fimshed , no 
good any more 
wauchie, sallow , caloused 
weatherbrast, weather-warped 
Weisst du nicht, etc , Don’t you 
know that every man must 
wear out one pair of fool’s 
shoes (play the fool), if he 
wear out no more ’ 

What a grasni shan tu / What 
a woman you are I 
whaups, curlews 
wheen, a, a number 
wings, pennies 

Wohl haV ich es geseben, etc — 

“ Well Inve I seen that castle, 

That Castle by the Sea, 

And the moon above it standing 
And the mist rise solemnly " 

—Longfellow’s trans 

yag, fire „ , 

yegg, burglar generally, safe- 
blower particularly 
Yellow Bellies, natives of the 
East Anglian and Lincoln- 
shire fenlands 
yellow yite, yellow-hammer 
you-and-me, rhyming slang for 
tea 

Y por que ^ And why ? 
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Over the signature of Tramp-Royal, and occasion- 
ally in abbreviated form, the material contained 
in this book appeared originally in the columns of 
the Glasgow Evening Times, to which newspaper 
the vTiter acknowledges his indebtedness 
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